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l "T HERE are few national institutions of more value and interest to the country than the 

Royal Military College of Kingston. At the same time its object and the work it is 
accomplishing are not sufficiently understood by the general public. 

The College is a Government institution designed primarily for the purpose of giving 
the highest technical instructions in all branches of military science to cadets and off- 
cers of Canadian Militia. In fact, it is intended to take the place in Canada of the Eng- 
lish Woolwich and Sandhurst and the American West Point. 

The Commandant and military instructors are all officers on the active list of the 
Imperial army, lent for the purpose, and in addition there is a complete staff of professors 
for the civil subjects which form such a large proportion of the College course. Medical 
attendance is also provided. 

_ Whilst the College is organized on a strictly military basis, the cadets receive in addi- 
tion to their military studies a thoroughly practical, scientific and sound training in all sub- 
jects that are essential to a high and general modern education. 

_The course in mathematics is very complete and a thorough grounding is given in the 
subjects of Civil Engineering, Civil and Hydrographic Surveying, Physics, Chemistry, French 
and English. 
sal The strict discipline maintained at the College is one of the most valuable features of 
the system. 

In addition, the constant practice of gymnastics, drills and outdoor exercises of all 
kinds, ensures good health and fine physical condition. 

Seven commissions in His Majesty’s regular army are annually awarded as prizes to 
the cadets. 

Three Commissions in the Permanent Force will be given annually, should vacancies 
exist, to the graduating class, viz.: Every year one in the Infantry; and each alternate 
ecie 

One in the Engineers and one in the Hoise Artillery. 

One in the Cavalry or Mounted Rifles and one in the Garrison Artillery. 

Further, every three years a Commission in the Ordnance Corps will be given to the 
graduating class. 

Three second class clerkships, or appointments with equivalent pay, will be offered 
annually to the graduating class, such appointments to be in the following Departments, viz: 
Public Works, Railways and Canals, Inland Revenue, Agriculture and Interior. 

The length of the course is three years, in three terms of nine and one-half months’ 
residence each. 

The total cost of the three years’ course,including board, uniforms, instructional mate- 
rial, and all extras, is from $750 to $800. 

The annual competitive examination for admission to the College will take place at 
the headquarters of the several military districts in which candidates reside, in May of 

P each year. 

For full particulars of this examination or for any other information, application should 

be made as soon as possible, to the Secretary of the Militia Council, Ottawa, Ont.; or to 
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the Commandant, Royal Military College, Kingston, Ont. 
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ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, [861: 


FROM THE PAINTING BY DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI, 


~~ Queen’s Quarterly. 


Vol. XVII July, August, September. No. 


THE POETRY OF SWINBURNE. 


HE death of Algernon Charles Swinburne in April called forth 

lengthy and eulogistic notices from papers of every shade of 
opinion. He was referred to in the tone one uses of a classic as ‘ the 
Jast great Victorian,’ ‘the last great poet of the nineteenth century,’ 
‘the sole surviving giant of the race of Titans.’ In view of this gen- 
eral recognition of his high rank as poet, a brief account of his life 
and work is not untimely. 

Swinburne was born in 1837 of wealthy and aristocratic family, 
his mother a daughter of the Earl of Ashburnham, his father an 
admiral in the British navy and son of a rich north country baronet. 
After the usual education of the British aristocrat at Eton and Ox- 
ford, he made a long tour of the continent. While he did not take 
a degree from the university, he was considered a good scholar, 
especially in the classical languages. As early as 1849 poems signed 
A.C. S. had begun to appear in Fraser’s Magazine, and so competent 
a judge as Mr. Edmund Gosse declares they are undoubtedly Swin- 
burne’s. His first serious effort, however, was not made till 1860, 
when he published his two plays, ‘Rosamund’ and ‘The Queen 
Mother.’ ‘They were practically unnoticed by the literary world. 
In 1865 came ‘ Atalanta in Calydon’ and ‘ Chastelard,’ the first part 
of the colossal trilogy on Mary Stuart. No young poet ever met 
with more flattering recognition. ‘The early reviews of Tennyson’s 
work are cold and critical in comparison with the praise and wonder 
that filled the English literary journals at the strange, new music of 
the choruses in ‘ Atalanta.’ And indeed it is not surprising that such 
a lyric as the chief Huntsman’s prayer should have delighted the 
ears of England. 
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“When the hounds of Spring are on Winter’s traces, 
The Mother of Months in meadow or plain 

Fills the shadows and windy places 

With lisp of leaves and ripple of rain; 

And the bright brown nightingale amorous 

Is half assuaged for Itylus, 

For the Thracian ships and the foreign faces, 

The tongueless vigil and all the pain.” 


The alliteration and luxuriant diction were but the defects of youth- 
ful work and it was thought that the poet would learn to prune the 
too numerous shoots of his fancy as Tennyson had his early style 
of ‘ double-shotted’ adjectives. In 1866 the first series of “ Poems 
and Ballads’ was published under the title of “Laus Veneris.’ It is 
perhaps not too much to say that no volume of verse before or since 
has caused such an uproar among the critics. The majority of them 
declared that several of the poems, notably ‘ Laus Veneris,’ ‘ Anac- 
toria,’ and ‘ Dolores,’ were positively indecent, not fit to be read by 
any respectable person. Naturally enough the book ran through 
seven editions within a year. 


Mazzini is credited with turning Swinburne’s energies from the 
praise of women’s love to what may be called the second period of 
his poetic activity. The Italian patriot asked the young poet why he 
did not sing the greater love—the love of liberty. Swinburne re- 
sponded with a series of volumes devoted to the praise of liberty 
and its leaders, Mazzini and Garibaldi. ‘ A Song of Italy,’ 1867, was 
followed by the ‘ Ode on the Proclamation of the French Republic,’ 
1870, and ‘ Songs before Sunrise,’ 1871. With the death of Mazzini 
in 1872 this period of Swinburne’s work may be said to close, for the 
“Songs of Two Nations,’ 1875, is largely a reprint of poems pub- 
lished before. Undoubtedly these revolutionary odes represent, not 
inadequately, the widespread unrest in European political ideas about 
the year 1870.. For the modern reader, however, their purely 
intellectual passion for republicanism has little interest. The open- 
ing stanza of an ‘Ode on the Insurrection in Canada’ is character- 
istic of this group of poems: , 

“T laid my laurel leaf 

At the white feet of Grief, 

Seeing how, with covered face and plumeless wings, 
With unreverted head 

Veiled, as one who mourns his dead, 


Way: Freedom, couched between the thrones of kings,— 
A wearied lion without lair 


And bleeding from base wounds, and vexed with alien air. 
From the publication of ‘ Bothwell,’ in 1874, Swinburne’s chief 
effort in poetry has been dramatic. In addition to the 400 pages of 
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Bothwell we find Mary Stuart, 1881, ‘Marino Faliero,’ 1885, and 
‘Locrine,’ 1887. In all there are ten plays in the six thick volumes 
of his collected poetry. Only one of them, Locrine, has ever been 
put on the stage, and, as an eminent critic who was present on the 
occasion has said, it was not so unsuccessful as one might have 
expected. The plays are written to be read, not to be acted, and 
show not the faintest trace of being influenced by the modern realist 
school. Of course these last thirty years of the poet’s life were not 
- given solely to the drama. Indeed the volume of his lyrical poetry 
written since 1874 is as great as the whole production of many of 
our English poets. In addition to these hastily enumerated plays 
and lyrics there is one long epic, Tristram of Lyonesse, a poem that 
has many short passages of singular beauty but is woefully lacking 
in interest as a story. 


One hesitates to say anything that will seem discordant with 
the general praise of the dead poet, especially since it was he who 
said, “I have never been able to see what should attract men to the 
profession of criticism but the noble pleasure of praising.’ And yet 
one must point out that no poet has done more to divorce poetry 
from life and from the respect of the ordinary man. This is due, I 
think, to two causes, to Swinburne’s amazing detachment from the 
ordinary interests of life and to his conception of what constitutes 
great poetry. ; 


His detachment from the ordinary interests of life is the result 
of his temperament and circumstances, and still more of his associa- 
tion with. the pre-Raphaelite group, especially with Morris and Ros- 
setti. Perhaps his early recognition and present reputation are also 
to some extent the result of that association, for one has only to look 
over old files of the ‘ Athenaeum’ to see how a small group of pre- 
Raphaelites, forming what a cynic might call a Mutual Admiration 
Society, Limited, practically controlled its literary judgments from 
1865 on, and persistently praised each other’s work. 


His theory of poetry was a natural outcome of this association 
and of his own temperament. In his essay on Wordsworth and 
Byron he holds “that the two primary and essential qualities of 
poetry are imagination and harmony; that where these qualities are 
wanting there can be no poetry, properly so called; and that where 
these qualities are perceptible in the highest degree, there, even 
though they should be unaccompanied and unsupported by any other 
great quality whatever—even though the ethical or critical faculty 
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should be conspicuous by its absence—there and only there is the 
best and highest poetry.” What is the result if we apply even this 
limited canon to his own poetry? The sensuous imagery of the lines 
quoted above from the ‘ Ode on the Insurrection in Canada,’ is a fair 
specimen of his imagination just as the stanza from ‘ Atalanta’ is a 
fine illustration of his music. That its melody is fresh and captivat- 
ing no one can deny; whether the quality of harmony is present in 
the highest degree anyone with an ear can decide for himself by 
turning from it to read aloud the first twenty-five lines of ‘ Paradise 
Lost.’ Listen to the passage: 


‘if Sion hill 
Delight thee more, and Siloa’s brook that flow’d 
Fast by the oracle of God,’ 


and then to this other: 

‘And chiefly thou, O Spirit, that dost prefer 

Before all temples th’ upright heart and pure, 

Instruct me, for thou know’st.’ 
A new stop in the organ has been pulled out and the deeper tone is 
in exact accord with the more solemn thought. In Swinburne’s verse 
the melody is generally independent of the thought and runs through 
stanza after stanza with almost exactly the same effect, the only dif- 
ference being that it is d’s and f’s and b’s instead of l’s and m’s and 
r’s that are used for the ever present alliteration. Some of his 
stanzaic forms, for instance the one he invented for the ‘ Eve of 
Revolution,’ are used in poem after poem till there are several hun- 
dred stanzas, each so exact a reproduction of the melody of every 
other that we get the impression of their being produced by a kind 
of glorified gramophone. A single stanza or couplet is striking, even 
astonishing, in its beauty of sound and imagery, for instance the 
couplet, 


‘And hushed the torrent-tongued ravines 
With thunders of our tambourines,’ 
or, 


‘With Death for helmsman and Despair for star, 

And the white foam to cover the White Tsar.’ 
Yet each loses much when read in its context, just because it is only 
one of many couplets equally brilliant and equally mechanical. It is 
bare justice, however, to say that they are constructed by the most 
scientific master of metre in the long roll of English poets. 


Great poetry must have something more than harmony and 
imagination, certainly much more than brilliant metrical effects and 
sensuous imagery. As Arnold long ago pointed out, poetry is the 
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most effective way of saying a thing. Fancy anyone trying to put 
into prose all that.is expressed in ° Break, Break, Break,’ or ‘ Tears, 
Idle Tears! Now, in far too much of his work Swinburne is writ- 
ing verse without having anything to say—there is no solid basis of 
thought. Of course I am not arguing that a poem must have a 
moral that can be twisted into a lesson, though it would be difficult 
to write a poem that could escape the ingenuity of a certain type of 
reader. JI remember once hearing a Public School Inspector say at 
a Teachers’ Association that Wordsworth’s ‘We Are Seven’ could 
be very well used to teach children that they should keep graves 
clean. Yet even the reader who cannot agree with my inspector de- 
mands thought and feeling as well as melody in the poetry he reads. 
So when he turns from ‘Scots Wha Hae’ and Byron’s ‘ Isles of 
Greece,’ lyric poems which give perfect expression to noble thoughts 
that are surcharged with emotion, when he turns from poems like 
these to.) Anoong ath, bimerom Order or.) biresias’ on ine, alt 
before Rome,’ or ‘The Song of Italy,’ I venture to think he will 
disagree with Mr. James Douglas, who writes in the Athenaeum of 
April 17th that these “and many another incendiary ode and sonnet 
will be read when the French Revolution is a wraith of history and 
United Italy a ghost of politics.” That seems extravagant of such 
verse as: 
‘When the devil’s riddle is mastered 
And the galley-bench creaks with a Pope, 
We shall see Buonaparte the bastard 
Kick heels with his throat in a rope.’ 

A large proportion, a very large proportion, of Swinburne’s 
poetry has the love of man and woman for its subject. I have space 
for only one poem, ‘ The Oblation,’ but it is pronounced by one of 
the critics ‘the greatest love song in the language.’ Here, if any- 
where, we expect, besides imagination and harmony, at least emo- 
tion: 


‘Ask nothing more of me sweet: 
All I can give you, I give. 
Heart of my heart were it more, 
More would be laid at your feet; 
Love that should help you to live, 

- Song that should spur you to soar. 


All things’ were nothing to give, 
Once to have sense of you more, 
Touch you and taste of you sweet, 
Think you and breathe you, and live, 
Swept of your wings as they soar, 
Trodden by chance of your feet. 
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I that have love and no more 
Give you but love of you, sweet, 
He that hath more, let him give; 
He that hath wings, let him soar; 
Mine is the heart at your feet 
Here, that must love you to live.’ 

The reader who cares to do so will find it interesting to com- 
pare with this Shelley’s well-known lines, beginning, “One word is 
too often profaned.’ It is in a similar ecstatic strain. With the 
music of ‘Annie Laurie’ in my ears, I am not so sure that ‘ The 
Oblation’ is our greatest love song. I confess it leaves me cold. 
And perhaps the fatal objection to the great bulk of Swinburne’s 
poetry is just that—it leaves you cold. You admire the exquisite 
workmanship, but your feelings are not touched. 

Yet within a certain limited range of subjects, Swinburne has 
the power to move the heart. Perhaps the only point where he 
touches the ordinary interests of life is in his memorial verses. The 
short poem, ‘In Memory of Walter Savage Landor,’ is absolutely 
sincere and, in my opinion, worth a whole volume of such elaborately 
wrought verse as the much praised “ Ave atque Vale.’ But there are 
very few of his numerous elegies that at all approach it in depth of 
feeling. What we may call his sea poetry forms a much larger sec- 
tion of work that is profoundly felt and wonderfully expressed. 
Scattered throughout his poems are numberless references to the sea 
and in them all is the note of sincerity, the true Norseman’s love of 
the ocean. We can almost feel ‘the salt sweet foam on our lips’ as 
we push out 

‘In the teeth of the hard glad weather, 
In the blown wet face of the Sea.’ 

It is in a third region still more remote from the ordinary in- 
terests of men that Swinburne is greatest. In what we might call 
the poetry of desolation, almost of despair, he is supreme. There is 
nothing in the language to put beside such poems as ‘ The Garden 
of Proserpine’ and ‘ A Forsaken Garden.’ The strange, morbid feel- 
ing for death and the sombre, haunting melody combine to produce 
an effect of utter sadness almost beyond the reach of expression. 


‘From too much love of living, 
From hope and fear set free, 
We thank with brief thanksgiving 

Whatever gods may be, 
That no life lives forever; 
That dead men rise up never ; 
That even the weariest river 
Winds somewhere safe to sea.’ 
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The following stanza from ‘A Forsaken Garden’ is an even better 


example of what I mean: 


‘All are at one now, roses and lovers, 
Not known of the cliffs and the fields and the sea. 
Not a breath of the time that has been hovers 
In the air now soft with a summer to be. 
Not a breath shall there sweeten the seasons hereafter 
Of the flowers or the lovers that laugh now or weep, 
When as they that are free now of weeping and laughter 
We shall sleep. 


Is there not something more than harmony and imagination in 
these stanzas, and is not this the class of his poetry that has the best 
chance of surviving? There is much of Swinburne’s poetry that we 
cannot afford to lose. Hence his admirers should hasten the day 
when it will be possible to get the best of his lyrics in such an edition 
as one of the Golden Treasury Series. What his place in English 
poetry will be, it is too early to decide. One need not be a prophet, 
however, to predict that he will be a ‘ poet’s poet,’ perhaps even 
more, a ‘ poetaster’s poet,’ a perfect treasure-house for the puzzled 
rhymster of whom he will be at once the envy and the despair. 

J. F. Macponacp. 


PROM DES BLE URS DULMAL: 


Once, only once, beloved and gentle lady, 
Upon my arm you leaned your arm of snow, 
And on my spirit’s background, dim and shady, 
That memory flashes now. 


The hour was late, and like a medal gleaming, 
The full moon showed her face, 

And the night’s splendour, over Paris streaming, 
Filled every silent place. | 


Along the houses, in the doorways hiding, 
Cats passed with stealthy tread 

And listening ear, or followed slowly gliding, 
Like ghosts of dear ones dead. 
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Sudden, amid our frank and free relation, 
Born of that limpid light, 

From you, rich instrument, whose sole vibration 
Was radiancy and delight, 


From you, joyous as bugle-call resounding 
Across the sparkling morn, 

With sharp and faltering accent, strangely sounding, 
Escaped one note forlorn. 


Like some misshapen infant, dark, neglected, 
Its kindred blush to own, 

And long have hidden, by no eye detected, 
In some dim cave unknown. 


Your clashing note cried clear, poor, prisoned spirit, 
That nothing in this world is sure, or fast, 

And that man’s selfishness, though decked as merit, 
Betrays itself at last. 


That hard the lot to be a Queen of beauty, 
And all is fruitless, like the treadmill toil 

Of some paid dancer, fainting at her duty, 
Still with her vacant smile. 


That if one build on hearts, ill shall befal it,— 
That all things crash, and love and beauty flee; 
Until Oblivion flings them in his wallet, 
The spoil of Eternity. 


Oft have I called to mind that night enchanted, 
The silence and the languor over all; 
And that wild confidence, thus harshly chanted 
At the heart’s confessional. 
: —Charles Baudelaire. 
Translated by Lois Saunders. 


FOR THE GENERAL ADVANTAGE OF CANADA. 


os 


[* the first book of Paradise Lost, where the poet, with all his 
wealth of imagery, so graphically describes a great council of 
war, he calls up one 
“Whose delightful seat 
Was fair Damascus, on the fertile banks 
Of Abbana and Pharphar, lucid streams.” 

The reference to these clear and limpid waters suggests a pair 
of well-known rivers in the Northland of Ortario, one of which, at 
least, is famous as providing the best trout hshing in the world, and 
whose district has recently obtained an additional prominence in 
having contributed to the Parliament of Canada at the session just 
closed a measure which has created the highest interest, not only in 
the House but throughout the country, and particularly in the pro- 
vince of Ontario. 

At a point some forty or fifty miles to the westward of the twin 
towns of Port Arthur and Fort William, the Pigeon River, an inter- 
national stream, discharges the waters of Rainy Lake and of the 
upper northwestern country into Lake Superior; and into the same 
lake, but eastward from the twin towns about sixty miles or so, the 
Nipigon River carries the clearer and colder waters of Lake Nipigon 
and its tributaries. 

The Pigeon and Nipigon Rivers are the “lucid streams ” of the 
electoral district of Thunder Bay and Rainy River, and, for the past 
three years this district has continued to furnish the basis for a series 
of most important debates in the Senate and Commons of Canada 
touching the relation and attitude which the Federal power should 
bear toward “ Provincial Rights.” 

It is common knowledge that, when Confederation was proposed 
and discussed among the provinces, Sir John Macdonald’s idea was 
that there should be but one legislative authority in Canada, and he 
inclined to the view that the union might be known among the 
nations as “ The Kingdom of Canada.” Lord Derby in the British 
House, however, when the British North America Act was under 
consideration there, settled upon “ Dominion of Canada” as more 
in keeping, doubtless, with the idea of a federation, and, perhaps, 
with some recognition or knowledge of the spirit of the previous 
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discussions at Charlottetown, Quebec, and elsewhere in Canada. 


The conferences at Charlottetown and Quebec in the autumn of 
1864, when the American Civil War was just over, were influenced 
by the impression that the recent difficulties in the United States 
arose over a weakness in its constitution whereby the individual 
states maintained a preponderance of power over the federal govern- 
ment. Hence the Canadian Confederation was designed to work out 
in the opposite direction, making the provincial legislatures subordi- 
nate to Parliament, and reserving for the federal authority all powers 
not expressly given to local governments. 


And while, because of the apparently larger influence of such 
men as Sir John Macdonald and Dr. Tupper, the Federal note was 
accentuated, there was, nevertheless, the distinct compact that the 
provinces and the integrity of their law-making power and control 
should be fully respected and safe-guarded. When, therefore, the 
Act was passed, and the constitution of Canada was born, a most 
express distribution of legislative powers was to be found in The 
British North America Act under sections 91, 92, and 93. With 
section 93, dealing with the subject of Education, we are not here 
concerned. Upon the stage of constitutional interpretation both in 
and out of Parliament this section has already provided a very con- 
siderable amount of entertainment, and its day is not yet over. Sec- 
tions 91 and 92, over the meaning and application of which the 
troublesome question of “ Provincial Rights” has everywhere 
arisen, set forth the powers exclusively assigned to Parliament and 
to the Provincial Legislatures respectively. Local Works and Un- 
dertakings come under section 92 except 

“Such works as although wholly situate within the province are be- 
fore or after their execution declared by the Parliament. of Canada 
to be for the general advantage of Canada.” 

A brief but interesting resume of some leading forms of the 
“Provincial Rights” question arising out of particular circum- 
stances in the various provinces may be found in a speech of the 
Honourable G. W. Ross in the Senate of Canada during the session 
of 1907-1908, where he states that federation began in a “ storm of 
provincial objections” to the encroachments of federal influence. 
Nova Scotia was indignant because the federation scheme had not 
been referred to that Province for ratification. New Brunswick 
was early up in arms over the right to a separate school system there: 
Manitoba lived through a rebellion in 1869-1870 because half-breed 
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rights were not respected, and the Northwest Territories had a simi- 
lar rebellion in 1885. British Columbia threatened to secede because 
the railway construction contract, if it may be so called, was violated. 
Quebec was greatly disturbed in 1889 over the Jesuits’ Estates Bill. 
Ontario has been aroused on various occasions, and the Boundary 
Award, the Rivers and Streams Bill, the ownership of timber and 
minerals on Crown lands, and several other questions of large im- 
portance have been fought from court to court and settled on final 
appeals before the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council where, 
with some clearness and accuracy, and after the expenditure of an 
enormous amount of money and energy, certain rules have been es- 
tablished determining the extent of proviricial jurisdiction and the 
limits of. federal control. 


The general rule of law established by the Privy Council under 
Section 92 dealing with the exclusive powers of the province has de- 
termined that the British North America Act 

“Conferred powers, not in any sense to be exercised by delegation 
from, or as agents of, the Imperial Parliament, but authority as 
plenary and ampie—within the limits prescribed by Section 92—as 
the Imperial Parliament in the plentitude of its powers possessed 
and could bestow. Within these limits of subject and area, the 
Local Legislature is supreme, and it has the same authority as the 
Imperial Parliament, or the Parliament of the Dominion, would 
have under like circumstances.” 

History repeats itself in curious ways. The Fathers of the 
American Constitution, following a period of war and strife, and, 
thinking to avoid what seemed to them weaknesses in the English 
Constitution, framed a measure that has signally failed in one im- 
portant respect to produce the end they thought most desirable of 
accomplishment; and, in much the same way, some of the Fathers 
of the Canadian Constitution, who had contended for the idea of 
provincial subordination, begotten also of a time when strife and 
warfare seemed to have exposed the true inwardness of things, lived 
to see that their experiment in nation founding produced results, in 
some respects, exactly the opposite to what they had expected to 
attain. 

The decided cases under the British North America Act estab- 
lish two further propositions. ‘The first is, that, where Parliament 
enacts, for example, the Railway Act, such an act carries with it the 
right to the enforcement of all necessary incidental powers appur- 
tenant to the main measure, although the exercise of these powers 
may operate as a direct interference with “Property and Civil 
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Rights,” a subject of legislative control belonging exclusively to the 
provinces under the constitution. And the second proposition set- 
tled by a recent Privy Council decision comes to us in this way: 
“There can be a domain in which Provincial and Dominion legis- 
lation may over-lap, in which case neither legislation will be ultra 
vires if the field is clear, and that if the field is not clear and in such 
a domain the two legislations meet, then the Dominion legislation 
must prevail.” 

Such, generally, without going too far afleld, are some of the 
leading conclusions of the rule of law under our constitution. The 
rule of law is a definite one. In its working out it comes from what 
might be called a secondary process, because acts of legislatures 
must first exist before courts are called upon to interpret them. 
When, however, the rule of law is fixed, it is an indication to the 
future legislator as to the meaning of his proposed measures, and 
may be invoked in debate as a warning against the creation of a pos- 
sible conflict between two legislative realms. The rule of law does 
not determine what ought to be the rule of policy, and the rule of 
policy is a very unsettled one in Canada and perhaps in the nature 
of things must so remain. 


In the session of 1906-1907 the member for the electoral district 
of Thunder Bay and Rainy River came down to Parliament as the 
promoter of a bill to incorporate the Port Arthur Power and De- 
velopment Company, dealing with various power rights on the 
Pigeon, Nipigon, and other rivers, seeking to dispose of surplus 
power to the United States, with a view toward reviving once more 
the discontinued mines at Isle Royale in Lake Superior within 
American territory, and asking that the works and undertakings of 
the Company should be declared to be “ for the general advantage 
of Canada” on the ground that the Pigeon River is an international 
stream, and the Nipigon River is a navigable stream, over which 
Dominion rights of navigation should prevail, making altogether 
such a set of circumstances, it was argued, as would remove the 
legislation necessarily beyond the provincial field. 


The bill was introduced in the Senate, and, having been exten- 
sively discussed in committee, was reported favorably. Some re- 
quests for railway legislation, also seeking the statutory declaration 
of “ general advantage,” may have stirred up the Senate more than 
usual; and, while the Port Arthur Company’s bill was going through 
its stages, a most important resolution was presented to the upper 
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house by Senator David, containing four propositions which are 
worthy of attention and are as follows: 

“1. The Senate will insist upon the application of Section 92 of 

the British North America Act of 1867, in accordance with the spirit 

and true intent of that section, to the end that the exclusive powers 


of the Legislatures of the Provinces of Canada may be protected 
and preserved 


“2. The Senate will not consider the mere insertion in a bill of 
a declaration that the work is for the general advantage of Canada, 
to be, in itself, sufficient foundation for the exercise of the legisla- 
tive authority of the Parliament of Canada. 


“3. The Senate will not pass any bill containing a declaration 
that a local work or undertaking is for the general advantage of 
Canada, or for the advantage of two or more of the provinces, until 
the truth of that declaration has been proved. 


“4. The Senate will not consider the presence in a bill of clauses 
relating to subjects within the legislative authority of the Parliament 
of Canada, to be in itself sufficient reason for the enactment of 
other clauses relating to subjects not within that authority.” 


The two leading speeches in support of these resolutions were 
made by Senator David and the Honourable G. W. Ross, and are 
instructive and illuminating contributions to the discussion of this 
difficult subject. The inferences to be drawn from the debate are 
chiefly three. The first is that, to the Senate, was given the right by 
the Fathers of Confederation to protect Provincial Rights, as it was 
repeatedly stated in the debates at that time that the removal of that 
body from direct connection with the turmoil of party strife and its 
opportunity for more deliberate action than the House of Commons 
could afford ought to put the upper house in a position to give the 
protection desired. In the second place, for a great many years, and 
chiefly since 1883, that the use of the statutory declaration com- 
plained of had been extended in directions never anticipated when 
the British North America Act was passed. And, thirdly, that the 
clear and express compact of Confederation, providing for the integ- 
rity of provincial autonomy, was being more and more endangered 
in successive Parliaments. Not a member raised his voice against 
the resolutions and on a vote being taken in a house of forty-nine 
there was only one dissentient—Senator Sullivan of Kingston. 

However, within a few days of its decision, the Senate passed the 
bill incorporating the Port Arthur Power and Development Com- 
pany. When the bill came down to the Commons, the interference 
of other measures and the lateness of the session prevented its being 
fully considered and it failed to become law. 

In the next session, 1907-1908, the power rights on the Pigeon 
and Nipigon Rivers were again presented for Parliamentary consid- 
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eration, the company this time figuring under the name of “ The. 


Ontario and Michigan Power Company.” Again the upper house 
was first honored with a request to pass upon the bill. But whether 
because the Senate, in its wisdom, endeavored to carry out the reso- 
lutions of the previous year, or whether for other reasons, which 
need not here be entered into, the bill was defeated in committee, and 
“the general advantage of Canada” lost another example of the 
sort of violation which the spirit of the clause has so frequently 
undergone. 

The same session also witnessed some memorable contests over 
two railway charters—those of the Niagara, St. Catharines and To- 
ronto Railway Company and the Hamilton Radial Railway Com- 
pany—both of them Ontario concerns. The battle raged in these 
cases over the more or less direct interference with municipal rights. 
But, by this time, members of Parliament, and the public generally, 
had become alive to the value of the Federal Railway Commission, 
with wide powers controlled by capable Commissioners whose policy 
has been to be fair to the railways without neglecting in the least 
the interests of the province, the municipality and the individual. 
Since 1883, when, for the first time, certain railways were declared 
to be works for the general advantage of Canada, so as to settle and 
strengthen the charters of the leading trunk lines, various provincial 
railways have come to Ottawa asking to be made Federal corpora- 
tions. While there was, therefore, much opposition to the Niagara 
and the Hamilton Radial bills, yet the idea is obtaining in some quar- 
ters that if some working plan could be devised so as to bring the 
railway system of the country under the control of the Commission 
we might be saved from many of the difficulties that beset our south- 
ern neighbors, and, in the end, be enabled to deal much more fairly 
by the railways. 

Whatever may be said in favor of raising provincial railways 
into the federal field, by having them declared to be for the general 
advantage of Canada, it is not by any means clear that other cor- 
porations should be so freely dealt with. 

It might be here observed that, sometimes, unfortunately, party 
passion, or unthinking prejudice, may tend to defeat the most 
reasonable applications. In such a session as that of 1907-1908, in 
the face of an approaching general election, when ammunition was 
incidentaily being manufactured for every variety of spellbinder al! 
over Canada, the discussion over applicant corporations for the sta- 
tutory declaration occasionally gave rise to extravagant attitudes and 
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ridiculous attempts to defeat perfectly meritorious measures. For 
instance, the government of Ontario intimated that, if Parliament 
persisted in allowing the declaration in favor of undertakings appar- 
ently otherwise provincial, it would set abou‘ repealing forthwith all 
the powers previously given by Ontario to such Corporations. And 
so, in regard to a company in the same session, backed by a very 
large investment of capital in southern British Columbia seeking 
booming privileges on a navigable river, in the Dominion railway 
belt, a certain section of the Senate became alarmed, and almost 
stampeded, over the idea of interference with “ Provincial Rights,” 
not, perhaps, in this case entirely oblivious of political considerations. 
After the bill on its first presentation had been defeated in commit- 
tee, and a debate in the Senate had arisen on the necessity for sending 
it back for reconsideration, one Senator spent the most of an after- 
noon discussing a point of order so as to defeat the sending back of 
the bill; and, when it was reconsidered by committee favorably and 
again reported to the House, he spent the larger part of another 
afternoon trying to have the constitutionality of the measure referred 
to the judges of the Supreme Court for an opinion, a very naive at- 
tempt to give the bill the six months’ hoist, as the Supreme Court 
had adjourned a month or so previously, and would not meet again 
until October. 


In the session just ended our old familiar friend—The Ontario 
and Michigan Power Company—again came storming the federal 
citadel, directing its engines of war against the bulwarks of the 
House of Commons. The Nipigon Rive: was explored from its 
source to its mouth; the Pigeon River and its international aspects, 
and the international qualities of the head waters and upper reaches 
and tributaries of both streams, were powerfully described, and 
members must have longed to get away and enjoy the cheering in- 
fluences of those delightful waters, where yet, however, winter was 
lingering in the lap of spring. 


The old, old battle between the Province of Ontario and the Do- 
minion of Canada was renewed in all its fierceness, and the debate is 
of more than usual value because the horizon was cleared of election 
clouds and the question was considered on its merits. A quiet and 
independent consideration of the measure, as asked, would lead one 
to think that the promoter could obtain much more than he even- 
tually received even under the Ontario Companies’ Act, without re- 
ference to any legislature. 
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There was a fierce discussion in committee over the bill. The 
Ontario Government sent leading counsel to protest against its pro- 
visions. The Toronto Globe furiously attacked “Mr. Conmee’s Little 
Bill,’ and severely criticized the committee for reporting in its favor. 
When the measure came up for consideration in the House on the 
committee’s report, the Minister of Justice seemed to think that on 
the face of the bill, and because the company desired the right to 
export power to a foreign country, the Federal Parliament only had 
Lhevright) to, entertain’ the measures) f Uhelmenben fOr isa abe. 
Marie protested against granting the liberty to export power in view 
of the recently launched movement for the preservation and conser- 
vation of our resources, and also because the Province of Ontario 
had recently inaugurated a comprehensive power policy with which 
this measure was a direct interference. Here the Premier came to 
the rescue. Dealing with the question of interference with the pro- 
vincial policy, Sir Wilfrid said: 

“Tf we pass this bill we interfere directly with this principle, and 
under those circumstances, holding as I have held, all my life, to the 
sacredness, if the word is not too strong, of Provincial rights, while 
we have the brute power to override those rights, it is a question 
whether we should do so, and it is a question upon which I would 


invite the serious consideration of my honorable friend who is pro- 
moting this bill.” 


It would be interesting to follow out the debate more fully did 
time and space permit. Suffice it to say, that the bill to incorporate 
the Ontario and Michigan Power Company eventually passed both 
houses without any discussion in the Senate and became law, but 
shorn of all its glories. ‘The corporation must rest upon its own 
intrinsic merits as a federal entity, for it has not been declared to be 
a work for the general advantage of Canada. 

As already stated, there can be no absolute rule of policy. Ex- 
pediency in political life is a word with a large meaning. The pos- 
sible circumstances of times and places cannot be controlled by any 
settled rule once for all defined. But Canadians will still continue to 
trust the good sense, forbearance, and consideration of their repre- 
sentatives in Parliament to deal with the vexed question of Provin- 
cial Rights in a broad, sane, and liberal spirit, recognizing that the 
considerations which obtained at Confederation are after the lapse 
of over forty years much more than memories and that some of the 
great questions of Canada’s future can be approached and resolved 
only in the free spirit of forbearance and compromise. 


ANDREW Haypon. 
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SOME PROTECTIVE DEVICES AMONG PLANTS. 


HE study of natural objects has the great advantage of exciting 
not contempt, but rather the highest respect, and even a rever- 
ential awe. This is particularly true of that fascinating but un- 
fathomed mystery, protoplasm. Chemistry speaks with considerable 
assurance in relation to the mineral kingdom, but its highly perfected 
processes and instruments are unable to distinguish the protoplasm 
of a statesman’s brain from that of a tadpole’s brain, or from that 
which produces the bark of a tree. The entire living world in its 
innumerable forms is but the varied expression of protoplasm. In 
connection with this kind of matter alone is life known. ‘The 
variety is the response of an irritable substance to the conditions and 
forces acting on it. 

In the vegetable kingdom organization is far from reaching the 
perfection shown in animals. Each branch of a tree is im many re- 
spects the rival of every other branch, and is likely to benefit by the 
destruction of the other branches. The same is true to a less extent 
among the cells of any one set of organs. Evidently, however, the 
cells of the roots cannot rival those of the leaves, because of differing 
functions. Here we see the effect of organization, which in animals 
has reached such a stage as to practically prevent the duplication of 
parts having exactly the same function. There is in the animal body 
such an absence of rivalry as to make an injury to any member the 
cause of lack of efficiency to the whole body. The limitation in the 
size of present day animals is probably due to the necessity for the 
avoidance of duplicate and therefore rivalling parts. We may pos- 
sibly attribute the remarkable success of insect life to such perfection 
of organization that even the two processes of growth and develop- 
ment have become in many orders quite distinct from each other, and 
occupy different stages in the life history. In plants and in other 
classes of animals these processes are rivals for the life energy re- 
quired for their completion. 

Sufficient has been said to indicate that we may expect more or 
less effective adaptations where this sensitive material, protoplasm, 
meets conditions which threaten its very existence. Such a condition 
is lack of water in connection with plant life, and to this one factor 
of environment we shall confine our attention in this article. 

By drying plants and parts of plants at a temperature just above 
the boiling point of water, we can readily prove that all parts of 
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living plants contain a very considerable proportion of water in their 
tissues. In seeds this proportion may be as low as about ten per 
cent., while in vegetables and fruits it is often above ninety per cent. 
The necessity for this water is clear when we note its duties. First, 
protoplasm can be alive only when it contains some water. Seeds are 
among the dryest of living vegetable substances, but they normally 
contain between ten and twenty per cent. of water, and this is an 
indispensable condition of their continued life. While dry, the life 
processes in seeds are very slight and difficult to detect, but the pres- 
ence of additional water with a suitable temperature will result in 
greatly increased activity, and the seedling as it develops demands 
an increasingly great supply of water. Protoplasm that is growing 
is semi-fluid, and its activity is directly dependent on the maintenance 
of an adequate water supply. Another purpose served by water is 
the transportation of food materials into and through the plant, as it 
is quite certain that all the raw materials for plant food enter the 
cells as solutions in water. 


Admitting the necessity for water, we recognize that the prob- 
lems confronting the plant are: first, the securing of an adequate 
supply, and, second, the conservation of this supply. 


Since water enters land plants by way of the roots alone, the 
extension of the root system to tap large areas of soil is the ordinary 
reply of root protoplasm to the stimulus of an insufficient quantity 
of water. This extension takes the form of repeated branching as 
well as of lengthening of root axes, and each branch and rootlet is 
again increased in surface by the production of innumerable root 
hairs. ‘Thus the soil is thoroughly searched, and forced to yield 
whatever water may adhere to its particles. In soil containing free 
water which may be drained away, we find greatly restricted root 
systems, and a very slight production of root hairs. 


Turning to the problem of water conservation, we find the con- 
ditions so various that they have stimulated a wide variety of ex- 
pedients. Drouth may be periodic or continuous, excessive or slight. 
Again the periods may vary in intensity and length, from an abso- 
lutely rainless season of several months to the few intensely warm 
hours of a summer day. It should be noted here that lack of water 
within the plant may be due to either an insufficient income or to an 
excessive outgo, or to both combined. The dryness of the atmo- 
sphere on clear cold days, together with the fact that the soil water 
is to a great extent locked up by frost, make our Canadian winter a 
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season of extreme drouth, for which perennial plants must prepare 
as they do for the rainless season in tropical deserts. 

To meet the danger of seasons which favor excessive loss of 
water, we find that plants have acquired certain habits which are 
eminently important in the way of protection. One of the most 
noticeable of these is the deciduous habit of most perennials of tem- 
perate and subarctic regions. By this we mean the periodic loss of 
all delicate and permeable tissue. The leaf is the chief organ for 
transpiration of water, and the epidermis of the leaf is not suffi- 
ciently waterproof to withstand the drying effect of either a hot rain- 
less season or one of very low temperature, in which most of the 
atmospheric moisture is precipitated as crystals of ice. Plants whose 
aerial parts survive these seasons withdraw their protoplasm from 
the leaves, the process being usually accompanied by marked changes 
in color. Then the leaf separates at a plane of cleavage already pre- 
pared, both surfaces of this plane being healed, leaving a scar but 
not a wound. The parts of the plant which remain exposed to the 
atmosphere are mostly encased in a coating of cork, which is suffi- 
ciently impervious to prevent undue loss of water. There are, how- 
ever, such delicate structures as the growing points, which require 
special protection. They are usually encased in several layers of 
embryonic leaves, which in turn are covered by firm, dense structures 
which we call bud scales, and these may be coated with a waterproof 
varnish. The purpose of these protective arrangements is not to 
prevent the entrance of water, but its exit. 

Another seasonal habit is the retreat of many plants into sub- 
terranean structures, such as storage roots and underground stems. 
All parts left above ground perish, becoming dried straw, their living 
contents having sought refuge beyond the reach of the drying at- 
mosphere. Such plants as thus secure the friendly protection of 
mother earth are known as geophilous plants, and are largely repre- 
sented among those which first in spring give us blossoms and leaves 
as an earnest of the coming season. [or this early and rapid growth 
they are indebted to the stores accumulated during the previous 
growing season, and guarded in some subterranean safe deposit. 

Perhaps the most remarkable preparation for an austere season 
is that made by annual plants,—those which pass from seed to seed 
in one season of growth. In these we have the plant dying com- 
pletely on the approach of unfavorable conditions, leaving only its 
seeds to carry on the species. The seeds are small, compact parcels, 
each made up of a little plant, a store of food, and a strong overcoat. 
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With this outfit they are confidently expected to prevent the family 
from becoming extinct. We have marked evidences of their success, 
in spite of the fact that man, in common with most of the other ani- 
mals, takes advantage of their youth and helplessness to rob them of 
their stores of starch, oil, or proteid matter. In this and other ways 
the vast majority of seeds are destroyed, but usually sufficient of 
them escape to carry on the species. The deciduous, the geophi- 
lous, and the annual habits above described may be considered as 
extreme cases of reduction of exposed surface, for a season during 
which growth is impossible and destruction by drying quite certain. 
The biennial habit is quite similar. Here two short growing seasons 
are required for the plant to pass from seed to seed. During the 
first of these a quantity of food is formed and stored in a protected 
position, usually but not always underground. During the second 
favorable season a flowering stem, bearing inconspicuous leaves but 
plenty of flowers, is sent up at the expense of the foodstore. At the 
end of this season the plant dies just as annuals do, leaving only 
seeds for the perpetuation of its kind. 

There are many situations in which water is scanty during the 
whole growing season, while the heat is so great as to make evapo- 
ration a serious menace to the life of the plant. Under such circum- 
stances we find the protoplasm protecting itself by various modifica- 
tions of the methods above described. In general there is a reduc- 
tion of the delicate tissues through which water may be lost. Plants 
growing on dry plains and sand dunes show what we call a stunted 
condition. A closer examination shows rather that the habit of the 
plant is more compact than in favorable situations, and that the 
leaves, while of less surface, have greater thickness and are of 
firmer texture. This reduction of evaporating surface becomes more 
marked as we study plants exposed to increasingly severe and con- 
tinuous drouth, until the reduction of leaves culminates in cylindrical 
and finally spherical plants with no leaves whatever. These are the 
cacti of the deserts, having the greatest mass for the least surface, 
and with the work usually performed by the leaves transferred to 
the green stems. 

From changes involving the whole aerial plant and relating to 
seasons in which growth or even the maintenance of life is almost 
impossible, we now turn to the effect of temporary conditions which 
would conduce to harmful evaporation. Here we shall find ordinary 
leaves modified tc a greater or less degree. To understand the modi- 
fications we must first note the structure of foliage leaves. Con- 
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nected directly with the trunk or branch is a bundle of vessels and 
fibres which spread apart and ramify in the leaf so as to give the 
blades their various shapes. These ribs or veins,—they serve both 
for support and conduction,—have spread over and between them a 
thin mass of delicate structure called the mesophyll, while enclosing 
the whole is a thin transparent skin known as the epidermis. The 
mesophyll is made up of those life units known as cells, each con- 
taining living protoplasm and a green coloring matter, and bounded 
by a thin soft transparent cell wall. This aggregate of cells can best 
be compared to a large number of thin rubber sacs fitted and fas- 
tened together to form a layer several times the thickness of one sac. 
If an elastic membrane be imagined as enclosing the whole aggrega- 
tion, and every sac as distended by air, it will be seen that the form 
and firmness of the whole body will depend very largely on the dis- 
tension of the units. The distension or turgidity of the leaf cells 
depends on a sufficient supply of water. The water enters the plant 
under the influence of a force known as diffusion, which is as in- 
flexible as the force of gravitation. Hence the leaf cells, being 
unable to control the inflow of water, must adapt themselves to per- 
mit the escape of excess, and to conserve any quantity less than the 
optimum. This is done in many ways. The most notable method is 
by temporarily assuming a position of protection when exposed to 
too great a loss of water. We call this change of position wilting, 
usually implying merely a collapse due to loss of turgidity. It is, 
however, much more than this, as we find that the position taken is 
always one which defends the leaf from further injurious loss. To 
permit the escape of superfluous moisture, the nearly waterproof 
epidermis is pierced by innumerable minute openings on the lower 
or shaded side of the leaf. These stomata are controlled by guard 
cells which collapse and close the orifice when the loss of water is 
too great. The change of position known as wilting assists this pro- 
tective process by either rolling the leaf with the stomata inside as 
is the custom among grasses, or closing the lower surfaces together 
as in clovers, peas, and beans, or by the more common method of 
drooping, so that the sun’s rays strike the leaf obliquely, and are re- 
flected instead of being permitted to penetrate. The aspect of an 
assemblage of plants during the excessive heat of a summer day 
should therefore not be considered as indicating a condition of hope- 
less collapse. Rather it represents well designed attitudes of defence, 
which the individuals will quickly relinquish when the danger is past. 

A different class of protective devices are the modifications in 
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anatomy found associated with austere conditions from which re- 
treat is impossible. The upper or most exposed epidermis is fre- 
quently thickened and hardened, and often a ray filter, consisting of 
layers of cells containing water, is formed between the exposed epi- 
dermis and the mesophyll cells. The lower epidermis is also thick- 
ened, and the stomata are embedded in pits which protect them from 
very rapid changes of atmosphere, such as accompany strong winds. 
These modifications are characteristic of the leaves of our ever- 
greens, as well as of those plants growing on open plains. In addi- 
tion we find that the cells most active in the absorption of light and 
in utilizing its energy for the manufacture of food for the plant, 
have developed in prismatic form, and present their ends only to the 
surface of the leaf, that is, to the rays of the sun. Because of their 
elongate shape these cells together are known as palisade tissue, and 
this is found in all but the leaves of extreme shade plants. Where 
illumination is intense and drying winds frequent we find all these 
anatomical modifications combined, and in addition other structures 
to prevent the frequent change of atmosphere in contact with the 
leaf cells. Vegetable hairs are common, and these are particularly 
noticeable on the lower or sensitive side of leaves. These trichomes 
are often of unusual shapes, such as branched hairs or star-shaped 
or umbrella-shaped scales, usually forming a felt of greater or less 
density. Being empty of all but air they serve both to reflect the 
sun’s rays and to hinder the escape of moist air. Our climate,—so 
called temperate, but really reaching well into opposite extremes,— 
gives us a flora which adapts itself to nearly optimum conditions in 
summer, and to the extreme of drying cold in winter. 

In general we see that the action of protoplasm in this connec- 
ticn is what may well be expected from a sensitive substance of 
limited powers of motion. Each peculiarity may be considered an 
attempt at living along the line of least resistance. Whenever pos- 
sible it retreats on receiving a threatening stimulus, and rebuilds the 
outposts when favorable conditions return. In the great majority of 
cases this is more economical than to form defensive structures 
capable of withstanding severe and prolonged attacks. When aus- 
tere conditions are the rule,, however, and retreat means annihilation, 
protoplasm becomes more tolerant of extreme conditions, and con- 
structs defences behind which it can endure the unavoidable hard- 
ships. 

W. T. MacCLeMeEnt. 











OUR INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY: AN 
OBJECT LESSON.* 


Sel 
> 


HE subject-of International Arbitration brings vividly to my 
mind one of the most agreeable reminiscences of my early life. 
Shortly after leaving college and while still a law student, it was 
my good fortune to be appointed British secretary to the Board of 
International Arbitrators appointed to settle the claims of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company against the United States for the property 
which the Company had owned in what is now the States of Oregon 
and Washington, south of parallel 49°, which had been fixed upon 
as the International boundary. The peaceful solution of what had 
been for years a rankling and irritating controversy made at the time 
a deep impression on my mind which still remains, and it was a rare 
privilege thus early in life to come in close contact with some of the 
prominent men of the continent—with the members of the British 
Embassy in Washington and the Arbitrators, one a retired Federal 
Judge and the other a leading Canadian statesman. Of the others 
engaged in the arbitration I will name only one, the Hon. Caleb 
Cushing, who was the leading counsel for the United States and who 
had been its Attorney-General and was perhaps the foremost lawyer 
of this country after the death of Webster. 

The subject assigned to me for this morning is “ Our Interna- 
tional Boundary.” My acquaintance with a part of it began early. 
My boyhood home was on the northern foothills of the Adirondack 
Mountains, on the Lower Canada side of parallel 45°, which there 
forms the International boundary. Our farm produce was sold and 
our purchases made at one of the old time “line stores ”—built upon 
the line, with one counter on the American side and the other on the 
Canadian, the goods of each country being kept carefully on its own 
side. The iron post marking the boundary, to which we often hitched 
our horses, stood directly opposite the front door. On the other side 
of the road the farmer owned land on both sides of the line and it 
was no uncommon sight to see him ploughing across the boundary 
in a field partly in each country, or the cattle grazing quietly in such 
a field. The farmers on both sides patronized the line stores, buying 
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goods indiscriminately from each counter without being harassed by 
Custom House officers. They were nearly all free traders, in prac- 
tice at least, in those days on both sides of the line—living in a state 
of Arcadian simplicity that hostile tariffs ended years ago. Such 
was the peaceful condition of at least a part of the rural boundary 
on the land. 

The immense bodies of fresh water which separate the two 
countries have for nearly a century presented a spectacle of a like 
freedom from all warlike demonstration or display. In April, 1817, 
without a formal treaty, or even a convention, by a simple inter- 
change of short letters between the British Minister, Mr. Bagot, and 
Mr. Rush, the American Acting-Secretary of State, which did not 
require or receive the sanction of the Senate of the United States, it 
was agreed that the naval force to be maintained on the Lakes form- 
ing the boundary should be confined to the following:—On Lake 
Ontario to one vessel not exceeding 100 tons and armed with an 
18-Ib. cannon. On the Upper Lakes to two vessels not exceeding 
the like burden and armed with like force; and on Lake Champlain 
to one such vessel. It was a simple stipulation that might be ter- 
minated by either country on six months’ notice. To their credit be 
it said that the two countries not only kept strictly within the agreed 
limit, but actually dispensed with war vessels entirely, and that this 
pacific condition has continued for ninety years. May the day be 
far distant when any contrary policy may obtain. 

The first treaty defining the boundary between the two coun- 
tries was that of Paris in 1782, by which the independence of the 
13 States was acknowledged by England. Since then different por- 
tions of it have from time to time been settled or defined by the fol- 
lowing conventions or treaties, and by arbitrations under them, viz.: 
The Treaty of London, 1794; Ghent, 1814; London, 1818 and 1827; 
Washington, 1846 and 1871, and finally the Convention-Treaty of 
Washington of 1903 under which the ‘boundary between Alaska and 
the Yukon Territory was settled by arbitration. 

So far as I am aware the above Treaty of London of 1794 was 
the first treaty providing for the settlement of a vexed question by 
international arbitration. It provided for two such Boards—one to 
determine what was really the St. Croix river, which was by the 
treaty of Paris to form in part the boundary between what is now 
the State of Maine and the province of New Brunswick; the other 
to settle the respective claims of the subjects or citizens of the two 
countries against the government of the other. The negotiators of 
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this treaty were Lord Grenville for Great Britain, and John Jay, the 
first Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, for the United States. To 
these two men, I believe, belongs the distinguished honour of having 
been the first to provide for such a mode of settlement, and of being 
the fathers of International Arbitration, that in these days is obtain- 
ing such world-wide acceptance. 


The boundary line thus settled and defined is the longest be- 
tween any two countries in the world. The peaceful condition of 
the fresh water portion of it I have already mentioned. The land 
portion is equally free from military display. Instead of being 
flanked by frowning forts and batteries, as is so frequently the case 
on the frontiers in European countries, one might almost travel from 
end to end of it, throughout the whole length of the 5,000 miles, 
without seeing a single soldier in uniform on either side of the line. 
What an object lesson both on land and water for those nations at 
present so heavily burdened, and one may say cursed, with mili- 
tarism! 


But what might have proved the greatest triumph of interna- 
tional common sense is something regarding our International 
boundary that is likely to be decided within the next few months. 
Most of you are aware of what is known as the Waterways Treaty 
agreed to between the Governments of the two countries in January 
of the present year, and which would no doubt have been ratitied 
ere this had not a member of the United States Senate succeeded in 
persuading that body to add a rider granting to his State an addi- 
tional advantage without conceding any equivalent or compensation 
to the other side. 


This treaty provides, iter alia, that the navigation of all bound- 
ary waters shall forever continue free and open for the commerce 
of both countries; also that all obstructions or diversions of water 
on either side shall be regulated by a permanent International Court 
composed of six Commissioners, three named by each country, sub- 
ject to certain equitable principles detailed in the treaty. Special 
provision is made for the amount of water to be drawn off on either 
side for power purposes and the generation of electricity at Sault 
Ste. Marie at the outlet of Lake Superior, and at Niagara Falls, 
while fully preserving the scenic beauty of that great wonder of 
nature, the common heritage of our two countries. It is also pro- 
vided that any other difficulty whatsoever along the common frontier 
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shall be referred to this Commission whenever the government of 
either country shall so request. 

With regard to the rider added in the Senate respecting the 
division of the water at Sault Ste. Marie, at the instance of the 
Senator from Michigan, I wish carefully to avoid expressing any 
opinion or entering into controversy as to the merits or demerits of 
the proposition, but the mere fact itself serves to call attention 
prominently to the unsatisfactory provision of having to submit an 
arrangement settled and agreed upon between the two governments, 
no doubt largely on the principle of give and take, to the approval of 
an elective body, where there is such a tremendous temptation to 
attempt to gain local popularity by standing out for some one-sided 
advantage. From the recent statement made in the Canadian House 
of Commons by the Premier, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, it appears that 
this attempted amendment has actually imperilled and may yet pos- 
sibly wreck the whole scheme. 

It has often been to me a cause of great surprise that the more 
civilized nations, whose subjects or citizens have been so long accus- 
tomed to settle their local differences through the Courts and by 
arbitration, have been as a rule so tardy in learning to apply the 
same principle in the settlement of their International difficulties. 
As to these latter, many of them have continued to cling to the code 
of ethics attributed by Wordsworth to Rob Roy: 


“For why ?—because the good old rule 
Sufficeth them, the simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 

And they should keep who can.” 
And this course has not been without its Christian apologists. I re- 
member less than twenty years ago hearing the editor of one of the 
leading religious journals on this continent declare with great em- 
phasis, in an international gathering, that the principles of the 
Sermon on the Mount had no application to national or international 
affairs. Again, let us take another illustration from a narrower 
field. How often do we find officers of great corporations ready to 
practise and justify methods of business and policies for the cor- 
porate benefit that they would scorn to use in their personal affairs 
or for individual profit—men amiable and considerate in their private 
relations who are tyrants and pirates in their corporate capacity. 
We all know that the Dr. Jekylls and the Mr. Hydes really exist 
outside the imagination and the pages of Stevenson. So also with 
many public men respecting public matters. The fact is that, while 
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in a measure we have as individuals become civilized and christian- 
ized, we still remain as nations and collectively largely barbarian 
and heathen. We need to cultivate not only the individual con- 
science but also the corporate and the national consciences as well. 
In my opinion there is a great necessity for our getting back to 
first principles. Nearly three thousand years ago the wise man de- 
clared that “ Divers weights and divers measures are an abomina- 
tion.” Such is an apt description of the divers standards generally 
applied by us moderns in national, corporate and individual concerns. 
We have been gradually adopting the Christian standard for the 
latter, while largely retaining the pagan standard for the two former. 
The principles advocated at these Conferences, and sought to be 
applied at the Hague Conferences and by its tribunals, are based 
upon the truth of the other statement also enunciated by the wise 
man that “ Righteousness exalteth a nation but sin is a reproach to 
any people.” 
J. J. MAcLAREN. 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


THE ACCIDENT, OF TEMPERATURE. 


VERY text-book on elementary science announces the fact that 
there are three distinct states of aggregation of matter, spoken 
of more simply as states of matter. Matter, they say, exists in three 
distinct forms commonly called solid, liquid, and gas or vapor; and 
on the molecular theory, these conditions are to be explained by dif- 
ferent arrangement and speeds of the molecules which form them. 
The points where the different states merge or change abruptly into 
one another -are known as the freezing, or melting points, and the 
boiling, evaporation or condensation points. The main factor in 
determining the particular state in which a body shall occur is the 
temperature and intimately related is the pressure which acts upon 
the body. In fact the temperature and pressure are the great varia- 
bles of the universe, determining as they do to large extent the 
entire range of physical processes. In certain cases through limited 
range of temperature and pressure the volume is the regulator of 
the amount of each state in a mixture of two. The transition from 
one state to another is always marked by many phenomena, e.g., 
when ice freezes there is an abrupt change in volume, a remarkable 
evolution of heat, a decided change in the value of the specific heat 
(it being reduced to one-half its former value), and its other pro- 
perties being changed in some degree. The change of water into 
steam is accompanied by even greater changes in volume and specific 
heat and a much greater absorption of heat. 

When we reflect that water boils normally at 100°C. and freezes 
at O° C., that the highest artificial temperature (the electric arc) is 
4100°, while the lowest yet attained (liquid helium) is about —268°, 
we see that the region in which water exists in liquid form is rela- 
tively small. At very high temperatures water undoubtedly ceases 
to exist as water, becoming dissociated into its constituent elements. 
What is true of water is true of other substances. They have their 
boiling and freezing points, and their properties change with the 
temperature. At low enough temperature all would be solid and at 
high enough all would be gaseous; and somewhere between these 
extremes most would be liquid, so that the universe as we know it is 
an accident of temperature. Next to air, water is the most important 
factor in the support of life, and while life is almost universally de- 
stroyed at boiling temperature, it is possible many degrees below 
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freezing; cold alone will not destroy it. Animal life of the higher 
types is unable to withstand for any length of time temperatures 
much below 50°. . The simpler forms of life, such as seeds, etc., 
seem to resist any low temperature yet applied to them. This fact 
has led Lord Kelvin and others to suspect that life came to the earth 
from distant bodies being brought through the intense cold of inter- 
stellar space in meteorites or driven in very simple cell form by 
radiation pressure. However this may be we must admit that the 
great preponderance of life upon the earth has existed since the 
temperature fell below the boiling point and will cease to exist when 
the temperature falls very far below the freezing point. We live 
then in a small part of the scale of a vast thermometer extending 
from 273° below zero (absolute zero) to perhaps 7000° above zero, 
the temperature of the sun. So if our earth has cooled down from 
the upper limit or anywhere near it and is to finally reach the cold- 
ness of interstellar space, life is an exceedingly fleeting thing. 
Amongst all of the inconceivably large number of visible stars, to 
say nothing of the ones not shining by their own light, and the dark 
stars which we know to exist, it is unreasonable to suppose that the 
earth is the only body amongst all these on which are the conditions 
necessary for the support and development of some form of life. 
Many must have had these, many have them now and no doubt many 
have yet to reach the temperature where life may be possible. That 
this life is like our own is not necessary; it may be, of course, that 
development would proceed along very different lines, so that to 
admit conditions on Mars favorable to the support of life is not at 
all the same thing as to say that there are beings there eagerly wait- 
ing for the scientists of this planet to arouse themselves and begin 
interplanetary communication. 

It was van der Waals who called attention to the similarity of 
properties of different substances in enunciating the law of Corre- 
sponding States, which is to the effect that all substances have iden- 
tical properties so far as the relations amongst temperature, pressure, 
and volume are concerned. All liquids if heated in an open vessel, 
provided they do not undergo decomposition, boil at definite tem- 
peratures which change with the pressure. If, however, a liquid be 
heated in a closed vessel the evaporation increases the pressure, so 
that the boiling point is raised, and increasing temperature increases 
the evaporation and the pressure, so that the boiling point is never 
reached. ‘This continues until a certain temperature, depending on 
the liquid, is reached, when the liquid changes into vapor without 
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boiling, not only at the surface but all through the vessel. The 
temperature at which this occurs is known as the critical tempera- 
ture. There is more or less doubt as to the nature of matter at the 
critical temperature. Some have thought that the liquid state came 
to an end here; others that the liquid state persisted above this tem- 
perature but could not be seen on account of being intimately mixed 
with the vapor. The later theory is that the liquid and vapor mole- 
cules are of different kinds, the liquid being perhaps congeries of 
the vapor ones, and that a liquid always contains some of the vapor 
molecules and the vapor some of the liquid molecules. As the tem- 
perature is raised the proportions of the two become more alike until 
at the critical point vapor and liquid contain the same amounts of 
each, are precisely alike and mix thoroughly. This theory accounts 
for many observed facts and will do for the present. 


All liquids undergo the same changes with rise of temperature 
and, except for the temperature at which visible liquid disappears 
and the pressure at the time, there is no difference. Here is a unity 
which has not been fully understood. Air has a critical temperature 
just as water has, and if the proper temperature could be reached 
solids, such as the metals, would show the same phenomenon. Some 
of the more easily fusible solids have been investigated. 

The critical point is an interesting one. Here, a slight increase 
of pressure causes an enormous decrease in volume, the substance is 
sometimes spoken of as being “mushy”; surface tension vanishes 
and the liquid will not rise in a small tube. It is indeed a critical 
point. 

Since changes of pressure affect the freezing point slightly, it 
has been thought that there might be a lower critical point, a tem- 
perature where the solid and liquid states would become identical, 
but experimental evidence is against such a view, though the experi- 
ments of Barus, Tammann and others show that for some substances 
there is a temperature above which a solid ceases to exist and that 
no pressure is sufficient to solidify the liquid. Below this tempera- 
ture the liquid may be solidified by pressure, the pressure necessary 
in many cases being thousands of atmospheres. The pressures in the 
interior of the earth of course run up to enormous amounts, and it 
is probable that many rocks at high temperature may be held in solid 
form by the terrible pressure only to become liquid by a release in 
pressure. 


Da Wa ri, Gy 
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A PROBLEM IN EDUCATION. 


The educationalists who introduced elementary science into 
the curricula of the secondary schools are commonly supposed to 
have done so with a two-fold object. They probably wished the 
pupils to have an opportunity of becoming familiar with the point 
of view and with the method of science; and at the same time de- 
sired them to obtain a knowledge of the principles that underlie the 
phenomena more commonly met with in the average citizen’s life. 
To this end the study of physics was selected, largely because it, 
more perhaps than any other subject, takes for a basis that mass 
of experience that every normal child brings with him into the class- 
room; for as Mach? points out: “ Everything which we observe in 
nature imprints itself uncomprehended and unanalyzed in our per- 
cepts and ideas. . . . In these accumulated experiences we pos- 
sess a treasure-store which is ever close at hand and of which only 
the smallest portion is embodied in clear articulate thought.” It is, 
then, in this so-called “instinctive knowledge” that the science of 
physics has its foundation; and it is on account of the fact. that this 
material is already available in the case of every pupil that the teach- 
ing of physics forms the best possible means of conveying to be- 
ginners the method of the scientific examination of nature. 

The wisdom of attempting this work in the schools is seldom 
strongly disputed. Recently, however, there has sprung up a very 
general questioning as to the measure of success that has attended it. 
This must not be taken to mean that any large portion of the educa- 
tional community thinks that the study of physics has absolutely 
failed of its purpose—especially as compared with the success at- 
tained in some other parts of the curriculum—but the doubt is again 
and again raised, “ Has the teaching of physics succeeded in any full 
measure in giving the training that may fairly be expected from it? 
and, if not, what is the cause of the failure?” This question, be it 
noted, comes chiefly from the teachers themselves. It is the inten- 
tion of the following paragraphs to give a short account of the pre- 
sent state of this introspective movement. 

In December, 1905, The Central Association of Science and 
Mathematics Teachers, meeting at Chicago, took up this problem; 
and about sixteen hundred copies of a four page leaflet, entitled “A 








1Mach: Die Mechanik in ihrer Entwickelung historisch-kritisch darge- 
stellt. Translated under the title, “ The Science of Mechanics.” The Open 
Court Publishing Co., Chicago. 
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New Move Among Physics Teachers,” were sent to the principal 
schools and colleges both in the United States and in Canada. An- 
swers were invited to a number of questions framed in an attempt 
to ascertain how far the physics teachers themselves were in agree- 
ment as to the essentials of the subject. The particular question of 
most general interest was ‘ What in your opinion is needed to make 
physics more interesting, stimulating and instructive; and more use- 
ful as an educative factor?’ Replies were received from eighty 
colleges, thirty normal schools and one hundred and sixty-five high 
schools (only two being from Canada). ‘These revealed a most re- 
marable diversity of opinion, even as to the fundamental points that 
ought to be treated in a first-year school course in physics, and the 
answers to the question quoted above showed an equally wide di- 
vergence. Fifty-five of those replying thought that physics should 
be brought into closer relation with the daily life and experience of 
the pupil. Twenty-five claim that too much material is forced into 
the available time. Some say that more attention must be paid to 
the quantitative relations involved; and about an equal number are 
quite certain that unless all the mathematics is eliminated from the 
first-year work there can be no hope for school physics. Thirty-three 
hold that the most pressing need is that of better-prepared teachers, 
and some of this last group lay the whole blame on “ inappreciative 
school boards,’ who not only engage cheap men but who insist on 
overloading those they do take. The synopsis of the replies to this 
one question covers two pages of small type. All of it is interesting 
to the specialist, and most of it valuable, in that it directs attention 
to points found unsatisfactory by others; but as may be judged from 
the above given extracts, it affords little help in determining 
what are the essential features of the problem. “It must then be 
evident,” comments the committee, “that we are not yet as well 
agreed as we might be on this most important point. Perhaps the 
whole thing may be summed up by saying that we teachers do not 
comprehend two things as clearly as we should, namely, (1) we fail 
to understand the nature and needs of the adolescent mind; and (2) 
we comprehend even less of the nature of science and the real mean- 
ing of her services to civilization.” This is certainly very severe 
self-criticism but it is probably, in a large measure, true. The most 
encouraging announcement of this second circular (June, 1906) is 
that seven other Teachers’ Associations in the central and eastern 
states had joined in the work, thus giving it a much broader basis. 

A series of theses, based on the decisions of the French and 
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German pedagogical associations, were next discussed and several 
important points settled. Thus it was agreed that a reduction of 
subject matter should be made, to two-thirds of that usually given, 
those topics having the greatest bearing on the pupil’s life to be re- 
tained; and the problems least likely to occur to him spontaneously 
to be omitted. Method of presentation should be of more import- 
ance than amount of subject matter covered, and method of thought 
than mastery of facts. No definition should be introduced until the 
concepts with which it deals have been fully developed in the pupil’s 
mind, and the statement of physical laws should follow the same pro- 
cedure. The nature of laws, as generalizations from experiment, 
should be insisted on. The pupil should also be taught to distinguish 
between the hypotheses and the experimental facts of science. These 
as will be noted deal almost entirely with general methods in the pre- 
-sentation of the subject. 

At this stage a change in organization took place. The twelve 
sub-committees that up to this time had been co-operating in the 
work now resolved to constitute themselves “A National Commis- 
sion on the Teaching of Elementary Physics,’ to be an independent 
body composed of representatives from the large Teachers’ Associa- 
tions, that should have no other business to distract them from this 
special.subject. The commission recognized at the outset that it was 
confronted with two phases of the problem, namely, one dealing with 
the administrative question involved in the defining of the physics 
unit—that is, the time devoted to physics that would be accepted 
from any school as an adequate first-year’s work; and, second, the 
more general subject of the aim and present needs of secondary 
school science. With regard to the administrative part, the commis- 
sion resolved on a reduction of subject matter, as above noted, and 
to ensure that the new course should include the essentials and yet 
leave to the teacher the maximum freedom in the order and treat- 
ment of the topics, the following plan was adopted: (1) A short 
list is to be issued to include only those topics that all agree are 
necessary to a first year course. (2) As this will be insufficient for 
a full year’s work, a much larger but merely suggestive syllabus will 
be. formed from which teachers may select that additional work best 
suited to their individual needs. And (3) it is advocated for the 
purpose of examination that the papers be limited to the topics of 
the shorter syllabus, and that for the remainder of the subject ex- 
amining boards shall accept the certificate of the teacher both as to 
ground covered and as to the standing of the candidate. The 
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broader part of the commission’s work presents a much less man- 
ageable subject, in the discussion of the specific aim or aims in the 
teaching of physics, and in the determination of the direction in 
which this is to advance. As a first step, it was decided to invite 
discussion, not from teachers at large, as had been done with such 
small progress in the case of the earlier circulars, but to request 
some well-known educators and prominent physicists to contribute 
to a symposium on the subject. 

These letters are recently to hand. There is in them far more 
unity of opinion than in the replies to the circulars, a fact arising 
probably from the selection of the writers. The greatest prominence 
is given to the unwarrantable degree in which college entrance re- 
quirements seem to dominate the entire field of secondary school 
physics. This trouble comes down from a time when those looking 
forward to a university course constituted the majority of the high 
school pupils, a condition that does not obtain to-day, for in the 
meantime we have witnessed a complete change in the whole purpose 
of secondary schools. Formerly they were chiefly preparatory to 
farther study, but the wonderful growth of their popularity has 
transformed them into finishing schools for the public. The spec- 
tacle presented by the preparation of the comparatively few for col- 
lege, actually preventing the development of one portion of the cur- 
riculum along lines better suited to the large majority, is of itself 
surprising, and when one adds to this the admission that a freer 
treatment of the subject would benefit, not the majority only, but 
the few as well, the situation needs explanation. 


About fifteen years ago Professors Hall and Bergen proposed 
the new well-known “ Harvard Experiments.” These were a set of 
laboratory exercises designed for the use of pupils preparing for 
college, and so well suited were they to the needs of that time that 
they displaced the then-existing courses in most of the important 
schools. ‘They became so firmly established in the educational sys- 
tem of the country as to give direction to the class work as well as 
to that of the laboratory. To-day, owing to the new point of view 
that has developed in the schools, this type of course is no longer 
suitable, but the hold it has taken is so widespread that it needs the 
influence of a national commission to displace it. President Butler 
of Columbia University, in the first paragraph of his comment, lays 
down the principle that ‘ College admission tests in physics should 








tNote that this has reference to the high schools of the United States. 
The present dominating influence in the Ontario schools is the “ Teachers’ 
examination.” 
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be made to depend on the secondary school teaching in that subject, 
when properly organized and conducted, and not vice versa.” 

Prominence is here given to this phase because it contains a 
principle that many of us—especially the university graduates—are 
too apt to forget. Then, too, an advance in the teaching method of 
one decade producing an arrest in that of the next is in itself suffi- 
ciently remarkable, even if the subject were not a scientific one. Yet 
we find that while Physics has been making a series of rapid and far- 
reaching advances—the isolation of the electron, the discovery of 
radio-activity, the experimental investigation of the electrical nature 
of mass, the problems of the alchemist coming up again in the evolu- 
tion and devolution of the elements—and while these and many other 
developments have been given the widest publicity in the daily press 
and have been followed eagerly by an interested people, that during 
this very period the teaching of physics in the schools has been ef- 
fectively held down by the influence of a series of experiments, ex- 
cellent in themselves, but not suited to the needs of the time. 


Nearly as general as the demand for the deposition of the pre- 
sent system is the recommendation of a more historical treatment of 
the subject, to deal not only with the epoch-making men, their diffi- 
culties and their successes, but to give an outline of the steps by 
which our chief standards of measurement have been selected. One 
of the best of the recent elementary text-books has already—and 
with good effect—introduced portraits and biographical sketches of 
the “makers of physics.” It might be remarked in passing that a 
reading course in the historical development of the subject,—say a 
book like Mach’st—might with good effect be added to university 
honour courses. 

The contributors to the symposium also criticize that class of 
teachers who view physics as a mere science of measurement—men 
whose ideas of the relative importance of the various phenomena 
seem to be largely determined by the opportunity they offer for exact 
quantitative determination. It is worthy of note that among those 
giving emphasis to this point is Professor A. A. Michelson, of 
Chicago, whose name the world over is associated with the extreme 
accuracy of modern physical measurement. 


The need for adequately trained and well paid teachers is 
voiced by several writers. They claim that the physics is too often 
taken by one of the smallest salaried men on the staff, and one who 


1See above. 
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is consequently loaded up with a lot of odds and ends of teaching 
by those who do not understand that experimental demonstrations 
and laboratory exercises require more time in preparation than does 
corresponding work in other subjects. Experiments cannot be bul- 
lied into working order, nor can the adjusting of experimental con- 
ditions so as to exclude extraneous effects be made in the few min- 
utes between classes. These require more time than those who have 
not tried it are generally willing to admit, hence the cry that many 
school boards and some principals need to be educated to a realiza- 
tion of this fact. 

In regard to better training of teachers, Professor Chute (Ann 
Arbor) remarks: “To bring these things about much care and 
thoughtful study must be bestowed on the method of presentation, 
the teacher must know his subject both theoretically and experi- 
mentally, he must be able by simple illustrations successfully pre- 
sented to make difficult conceptions clear, dry parts attractive, and 
the whole subject a delight. Cutting out the mathematics will not 
do it, for then the backbone is gone; omitting mechanics will not do 
it, for then explanations of phenomena become largely impossible; 
dropping the quantitative work will not do it, for then the pupil will 
have no proper appreciation of the way in which science grows and 
will think of it as merely a jumble of amusing phenomena. A live 
and well informed teacher can make mathematics interesting, quan- 
titative experiments entertaining, and the whole subject attractive 
as well as instructive without resorting to Leyden jar methods to 
command interested attention.” This is at once a strong plea for 
better training and an effective answer to some of the proposals in 
reply to the early circulars. 

The criticism offered by Professor J. M. Baldwin (Johns Hop- 
kins University) is much along the same line. He writes: ‘‘ The 
object of the teaching of physics is the teaching of physics.” This 
he explains is not meant as a mere tautology but is to imply that a 
knowledge of his subject is of far more importance to a teacher than 
a familiarity with its pedagogical philosophy; that any educational 
results which may follow from a knowledge of physics will follow 
in proportion as the pupil knows his physics; and that the teacher 
generally obtains these results largely in proportion as he forgets 
his philosophy and bends his efforts to the teaching of physics pure 


and simple. This, in a sense, must be well taken, for the instructor: 


who forgets himself in his subject is always more or less of an en- 
thusiast in close touch with it. The point of view of such a man is 
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contagious, and moreover is generally of value when caught. The 
perspective will possibly be faulty, but this will straighten itself out 
more readily than will the glow of life come to the dry bones of a 
subject killed by the teaching of one not in sympathy with it. Lack 
of sympathy, in most subjects, means lack of understanding. On 
the other hand, Baldwin’s comment must not be taken too seriously 
as removing the necessity for a careful review of the methods and 
the efficiency of physics teaching. 

The whole discussion—both in the circulars and in the sym- 
posium—is full of interest and suggestion. The proportion of vague 
and inapplicable theorizing is remarkably small, leaving one with the 
vivid impression that the problem is in the hands of men who see 
clearly and think carefully. It must not be forgotten that the work 
of the commission bears directly on the school physics of the United 
States. Their problems are not necessarily our problems. Yet even 
apart from the general educational interest attaching to the working 
out of principles, there is much that our teachers can learn from a 
careful study of the papers issued by the commission. 

In closing it might be well to note one difficulty that is felt here 
in our Ontario system, and it is rather surprising to find no echo of it 
in the schools of the United States. In universities, mathematics and 
physics are always taken together as cognate subjects, while the non- 
mathematical sciences of chemistry, biology and botany form a group 
by themselves. Thus in our “ school specialist ” courses the “ mathe- 
matical specialist ’”’ takes mathematics and physics, while the “ science 
specialist ” has seldom the calculus necessary to follow the prelimi- 
nary honour work in physics, even if he were required to take it. 
Further, in those schools where physics is taught by university 
graduates the “ mathematical specialist’ usually has his hands full 
with the algebra, arithmetic and geometry, so the physics falls to the 
“science specialist”? whose knowledge of that subject is generally 
limited to pass work. It is difficult to see how this situation is to be 
overcome on account of the fundamental difference in the two 
groups. Mathematically inclined students of science will naturally 
follow the mathematics-physics course, and those possessed of the 
idea that they “ cannot do mathematics” will just as naturally enter 
for specialist qualifications in chemistry, botany and biology. Ex- 
perience seems to indicate that there are grave objections to putting 
some of the simpler school mathematics into the hands of an assist- 
ant, in order to allow the “ mathematical specialist’ to take charge 
of the physics class. So relief from the school side of the problem 
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is not apparent. From the side of the university, the distinction be- 
tween those students who think mathematically and those who do 
not, seems effectively to prevent the placing of preliminary honour 
physics on the “ science specialist course.” Queen’s has taken a first 
step to meet this in providing for non-mathematical students an 
“Experimental Honour Course” in Physics, consisting of lectures 
on subjects that may be treated without the calculus, and of directed 
reading and laboratory work. This provides a solution only for 
those who elect to follow this particular option of the “ science spe- 
cialist’’ course. But there are three other options in which pass 
physics is all that is required. The next step obviously is to place 
experimental honour physics on the list of subjects compulsory for 
all science specialists, allowing other classes—chiefly pass—to go 
into the options in its place. This would rob the course as set forth 
in the calendar of some of its breadth in pass classes, but it would 
undoubtedly make for a marked increase in efficiency—general as 
well as particular. 

The matter requires attention from the authorities both of the 
University and of the Education Department, for it obviously puts 
high school physics at a great disadvantage, even apart from the 


text-book difficulty. 
WA Cte 


CELLULOSE AND SOME OF ITS USES. 


The chief constituent of the organs of trees and all other 
vegetable growths whatsoever is the substance known as cellulose, 
from the fact that it constitutes the material of the cell walls. Per- 
fectly pure cellulose, unmixed with any other substance, is never 
met with in nature, but is always more or less firmly combined with 
colouring matters, fats, gummy substances, etc. Cotton and paper 
made from rags (especially Swedish filter paper) may be regarded 
as fairly pure cellulose. Cellulose is distinguished by its high power 
of resisting most chemical reagents, being insoluble in water, alcohol, 
ether, fatty and volatile oils, and even in dilute acids and alkalis. It 
is soluble in a very few substances, however, the best ones being an 
ammoniacal copper oxide solution, and a hot concentrated solution of 
zinc chloride. The exact action of these solvents is quite unknown, 
however. Cellulose is classified along with sugar and starch as a 
carbohydrate, although it differs from these substances to a very 
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great extent. Its molecular structure seems to be very complex, so 
much so, in fact, that chemists have been able to learn very little 
regarding it, excepting to determine its constituents, which are hy- 
drogen, oxygen and carbon, and the proportions of these elements 
present in the molecule. It may seem strange that so very little is 
known about the structure and reactions of this, one of the com- 
monest of substances. However, after one learns something of the 
difficulties connected with cellulose research, he ceases to wonder 
any more. <A few facts in regard to the cellulose molecule have, 
however, been hacked off here and there, and further, every fact 
won from cellulose has been capable of industrial application. 


The very fact that*cellulose is a very inert substance, not easily 
acted upon by chemical reagents, air, or moisture, leads to a number 
of very large industries taking advantage of this. Among these, the 
most important are those of the manufacture of paper, cotton and 
linen fabrics, thread, twine and rope. First in importance comes 
paper. The tremendous development in printing has created a de- 
mand for paper which is enormous. It has been generally under- 
stood that paper is made from rags. While this is true, there exists 
not one-thousandth part of the rags that would be necessary to 
supply the demand for paper. As a result other sources have to be 
resorted to. The principal of these are esparto grass, straw and 
wood. Of these wood has become by far the most important source 
of supply, and the wood pulp forests of Canada have received much 
attention from the world at large as a source of raw material for 
paper. 

In the manufacture of paper from wood the first process con- 
sists in converting the wood into wood pulp. Wood pulp is of 
two kinds, mechanical and chemical, depending upon the particular 
method of treatment. Mechanical pulp is made by simply grinding 
up the logs after they have had their bark removed and have been 
cut into suitable lengths. ‘This ground or pulpy material is then col- 
lected and subjected to pressure to get rid of the excess of moisture, 
and is then ready to be shipped to the paper mill. Chemical pulp is 
made by a distinctly different process. The logs are cut into chips 
by a special chipping machine. These chips are then placed in tall 
cylindrical steel vessels lined with special acid-resisting brick, and 
then a chemical liquid is run in, after which steam is forced in and 
the contents boiled for eight or ten hours. This treatment succeeds 
in dissolving practically all the hard and resinous substances away 
from the cellulose, leaving a fairly pure form of cellulose, in dis- 
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tinction to the crude ground logs composing the mechanically pre- 
pared pulp. The chemical liquid used in making chemical pulp is 
usually either a mixture of sulphurous acid and bisulphite of lime, 
or a solution of caustic soda. The treatment with these liquids con- 
stitutes the sulphite and soda processes respectively. For the manu- 
facture of the cheaper grades of paper, including newspapers, a 
mixture of mechanical and chemical pulps is used. The proportion 
in the mixture varies greatly according to the quality of the paper, 
sixty-five to seventy-five per cent. of mechanical pulp being an 
average amount for newspapers. For the finer grades of paper 
either sulphite pulp or the cellulose from rags is used, the latter mak- 
ing somewhat the better paper, since the cellulose from wood is 
liable to decay in time, while that from rags is practically not af- 
fected by the conditions causing decay. 


In addition to the cellulose industries taking advantage of its 
inertness toward deteriorating agents, we have also a large number 
based on the chemical activity of cellulose, for it proves to be a 
very active substance chemically toward certain reagents. Strong 
caustic soda solution acts upon cellulose to produce an effect known 
as “ mercerisation,” after the inventor of the process, Mercer. When 
cotton is immersed in this solution in the cold it shrinks and becomes 
silky in appearance, and assumes great activity toward dye stuffs. 
This industry has assumed large proportions, producing the well- 
known silky, lustrous “ mercerised”’ fabrics. 


A large number of commercial products are obtained by the 
action of nitric acid upon cellulose. Perhaps the most important of 
these is gun cotton, which is used as a high explosive for blasting, 
for torpedoes and military mines and bombs. When mixed with 
another explosive it forms the basis of “ blasting gelatine,” “ smoke- 
less powders,” etc. In the manufacture of gun cotton the cellulose 
of cotton waste is used for the most part. This cotton waste is 
sorted over at first to remove the larger part of the common impuri- 
ties; then it is shredded by a suitable machine, after which it is 
washed, dried at an elevated temperature, cooled, and “ nitrated.” 
‘The nitrating process consists in dipping the cotton into a mixture 
of strong nitric and sulphuric acids in the proportion of one to three. 
During this process the cellulose molecule takes up nitric acid radi- 
cles to form the hexa-nitrate, and liberates water which is taken up 
by the sulphuric acid. This “nitrated” cotton is now put into cen- 
trifugai machines and freed from the greater part of the adhering 
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acids, after which it is again shredded, boiled to remove dangerous 
impurities, subjected to hydraulic pressure to remove excess of 
water, and moulded into suitable forms for shipping and use. Until 
about sixty years ago the only explosive known for all purposes was 
gunpowder. With the discovery of guncotton and nitroglycerine, 
gunpowder was gradually replaced by them for blasting purposes. 
In their early days the two explosives were used singly, guncotton as 
guncotton, nitroglycerine—first of all alone, and then as dynamite. 
Later on the two were combined as “ blasting gelatine,” and explo- 
sives of a similar nature, but it was quite forty years after their dis- 
covery before either became of practical use for propulsive purposes. 
At the present time, smokeless powders made from the violent gun- 
cotton, or of guncotton combined with the still more violent nitro- 
glycerine, have almost entirely superseded the old-time gunpowder. 
Modern explosives are characterized by very greatly increased power, 
giving enormously greater range to projectiles fired from both rifles 
and artillery, thus altering entirely the condition of both land and 
naval warfare. 


Besides the hexa-nitrate of cellulose, or guncotton, lower ni- 
trates may be formed by using more dilute acids, and altering the 
conditions somewhat. These lower nitrates differ from the hexa- 
nitrate in being less explosive, although highly combustible, and are 
soluble in various liquids, including alcohol and ether, in which gun- 
cotton is insoluble. When these lower nitrates are dissolved in a 
mixture of ether and alcohol we have the useful substance “ collo- 
dion,” which, when applied to a wound, leaves, upon evaporation of 
the ether and alcohol, a film of these lower nitrates, usually called 
“collodion wool” or “cotton.” “ Celloidin’’ wool is the purest 
form of collodion wool and is neither inflammable nor explosive. It 
burns, however. if brought into contact with a naked flame. It is 
used for photographic purposes almost exclusively. 


Celluloid is an intimate mechanical mixture of pyroxyline (gun- 
cotton or collodion cotton) with camphor, formed by adding the 
pyroxyline to melted camphor, or by strongly compressing the two 
substances together, or by dissolving the constituents in an appro- 
priate solvent, e.g., alcohol or ether, and evaporating to dryness. A 
combination of the two latter methods, 1.e., partial solution, with 
pressure, is now usually adopted. The pyroxyline employed is 
generally the tetra- and penta-nitrated cellulose, the hexa-nitrate 
(guncotton) being but seldom used on account of its explosive pro- 
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perties. Camphor possesses the peculiar property of depriving col- 
lodion cotton and guncotton of their combustible and explosive 
qualities. Celluloid is insoluble in water, and on this account is suit- 
able for making domestic articles such as knife handles. Celluloid 
can be rolled, polished, pressed, cut and hammered, and can also be 
kneaded at a temperature of 145°C., so that occasionally it may take 
the place of metals, stone, wood and wax. There are very few in- 
dustries, in fact, in which this substance does not find employment 
in some form or other. 


When cellulose is dissolved in a hot concentrated solution of 
zinc chloride, we get a thick syrup which may be forced through 
narrow orifices into alcohol, which precipitates the cellulose from its 
solution in fine threads which may be carbonized, and used for fila- 
ments for incandescent lights. Again, a solution of cellulose in am- 
moniacal copper oxide is used for “surfacing” paper or cotton 
fabrics, rendering them waterproof, and resistant to mildew and 
insects. Such products are called “ Willesden” goods, and are much 
used for coverings of express wagons and busses. 


Within a comparatively short space of time an entirely new in- 
dustry has arisen, that of the manufacture of artificial fibrous mate- 
rials from cellulose, destined to provide the textile industry with a 
new material, artificial silk, already largely used. Various methods 
for making artificial silk are employed. One favorite method con- 
sists, briefly, in causing a solution of collodion cotton in a mixture of 
alcohol and ether to be forced, while hot, through capillary tubes, 
whence it issues into a cooling vessel in fine threads which harden 
at once. These threads are still explosive and of course unsuitable 
for wearing apparel. They must undergo a de-nitrating process 
which is accomplished by treating them with suitable reducing 
agents. By again treating them with ammonium phosphate they are 
rendered practically incombustible, thus giving us an article almost 
identical in chemical composition with the original cotton from which 
it was produced, but differing widely from it in appearance, since it 
now has the appearance of natural silk and possesses a lustre equal 
to, if not greater than, the natural article. Another method is the 
“viscose ” process by which wood pulp is caused to react with caus- 
tic soda and carbon disulphide, forming a substance popularly called 
“ viscose,’ soluble in water to a viscous liquid which may be spun 
into thread and cloth. This cloth, strange to relate, rapidly decom- 
poses into caustic soda, carbon disulphide and cellulose again, thus 
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leaving us with the cellulose we started with, but a cellulose pos- 
sessing practically all the properties of natural silk. 

. At present artificial silk is manufactured for the most part in 
France. A recent article states that in that country the daily pro- 
duction amounts to 44,000 pounds, which is exported chiefly to Ger- 
many, the United States and Japan. The cost of production is about 
one dollar per pound by the viscose process. ‘This artificial silk is 
used for lining scarfs and skirts, for mixed cottons, upholstery, in 
taffetas, and even in umbrella covers. Its use is rapidly growing, 
and it will not be surprising if it supplants the natural article in the 
near future. 

The foregoing brief description of a few of the industries de- 
pending upon cellulose as the raw material, and which have tre- 
mendous commercial importance, will show that these industries 
have been developed upon a very slender knowledge of the raw mate- 
rial. It should also show plainly that cellulose offers a rich field for 
research, for if such large industries can be built up upon such a 
meagre knowledge of the material worked with, what might not be 
accomplished in industrial lines were we to know cellulose as we 
know the majority of common substances? 


W. O. W. 


WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


ae 


OCAL names, whether they belong to cities, provinces, villages, 

rivers, mountains or head-lands, are never mere arbitrary 

sounds, but records of the past, always inviting and rewarding a 
careful historical interpretation. 

The original import of ancient names has often faded away, but, 
whenever the primeval meaning may be sifted out, and recovered, 
we generally gain a symbol that proves itself full-fraught with in- 
struction; for the name of a district or of a town may speak to us 
of emigrations, immigrations, the commingling of races by war and 
conquest, or through the processes of commerce and discovery, thus 
noting events which written history has failed to commemorate. 


Local names and names of people might often be adduced as 
evidence of the common origin and close brotherhood of men whom 
ignorance and petty interests would have at daggers drawn. 

Lastly, names of places stand as the noble ruins of a once living 
language, in a very remote and dark age. 


Topographic words are more secure than other elements of a 
people’s speech from the modifying influences of grammatical in- 
flexion, because they share, so to speak, in the permanency of nature. 
Their special peril arises only from attempts at accommodating their 
forms to the requirements of popular etymological speculation. 


Indeed, it seems that invading hosts may trample down, burn or 
extirpate whatever grows upon a soil; they may slay the people— 
high born and low born—but if one poor outcast be forgotten to till 
the land anew, to bear witness that a brook, a hill, a hamlet ever 
existed there, to which those of his race gave a name, whatever else 
he may forget, even his mother’s tongue, the name of his home shall 
never disappear. 


Ancient local names have for the most part a descriptive import; 
they tell us something of the physical features of the land. Thus 
many a mountain has been designated by that natural phenomenon, 
the snowy covering of its lofty summit:—Ben Nevis, Mont Blanc, 
Sierra Nevada, Snafell, Sneekoppe, Weisshorn, etc. Not only do 
these appellations give aid to the philologist when the aspect of the 
country has remained the same, but where the face of nature has 
undergone changes, they become evidence of physical mutations, as 
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valuable to the geologist or the antiquarian as fossils, hatchets or 
potteries. 


Furthermore, local names not unfrequently throw valuable light 
on the ethnological composition of a people. For instance, when 
we learn that the highest summit in the Isle of Man is called Sna- 
fell, we recognise at once the descriptive character of the name, but, 
when we discover that the name Snafell is a true Norse word, that 
it serves moreover for the name of a mountain in Norway, and of 
another in Iceland, we find ourselves in presence of the historical 
fact that the Isle of Man was, for centuries, a dependency of the 
Scandinavian crown, having been conquered and colonized by the 
Norwegian Vikings, who also peopled Iceland. 

In truth, many nations have left no other records of their share 
in the making up of a race outside the hills, the valleys, the rivers, 
the villages they named, and where they sojourned. The Celtic, the 
Iberic, the Teutonic, the Scandinavian and the Sclavonian races 
have thus, and for the most part thus only, made known to us their 
migrations, their conquests and their defeats, their civilization, the 
state of agriculture, the progress of the arts of construction, and 
even their religious beliefs. But one will readily understand how 
hard a task it must be to decipher Old-World names, mostly derived 
from obscure or unknown languages which have suffered more or 
less from the phonetic changes of perhaps twenty centuries, when 
in the New World, where civilization and nomenclature are both 
modern, we meet with such a puzzling and interesting problem as 
the derivation of Canada. * 


Many names upon our maps supply us with traces of the history 
of nations that have left no other memorials, written annals or monu- 





*Three versions have been given of the origin of the name, none of which 
is satisfactory, to say the least. The first is that early Spanish navigators ex- 
claimed on landing upon the then unpromising shores of this country: “ Aca 
Nada”=Nothing here—hence the name Canada. An objection to this etymo- 
logy is that the Spanish “ Aca” is not ‘here, but rather ‘hither,’ while ‘aqui’ 
means here or hereabouts. Moreover, as no Spaniard settled there and then, 
unless written down at the time, the expression would hardly have been pre- 
served, and the appellation being neither descriptive nor historical, we may 
dismiss it as thoroughly childish. 

The second etymology suggested is from the Indian words ‘ Kan’= 
mouth, and ‘ada’=a country. Of course this appellation might have fitted 
the great expanse of water which is the door to the inland settlements, the 
St. Lawrence, and have been extended to the whole country. 

The third etymology, the one commonly accepted, would be derived from 
another Indian word: ‘Kannatha’=a collection of huts. No doubt the last 
two derivations could be defended by a few likely arguments, but they lack 
the authority of written tradition which is claimed for a fourth version. 
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ments, whose language is dying or is dead, whose blood is becoming 
undistinguishably mingled with that of other races. The knowledge 
of the history and the migrations of such tribes must therefore be 
recovered from the study of the names of places which they once 
inhabited, from the names of the hills which they fortified, of the 
rivers by which they dwelt, of the land they tilled and claimed as 
their own against intruders, of the distant mountains upon which 
they gazed. It is from such a study of local names applied to 
France and England that we wish to retrace a genealogy of their 
people from other races, but mainly the Celtic, Teutonic and Scan- 
dinavian stocks, although we may briefly refer to the highlanders 
of France. 


It has been remarked that, among the mountains, the botanist 
and the ethnologist meet with analogous phenomena. The lowland 
flora of the glacial epoch has retreated to the Alps and the Pyrenees. 
In like manner, we find that the hills contain the ethnological sur- 
vivors of the plains. Mountain fastnesses have always formed a 
providential refuge for conquered tribes. The narrow valleys which 
penetrate into the great chains are well adapted to preserve for a 
time the isolation of unrelated tribes of refugees, to hinder the inter- 
mixture of race, and thus preserve from extermination or absorption 
those who should afterwards, at the right time, blend gradually with 
the conquerors of the plains, and supplement their moral and intel- 
lectual deficiencies. In the Pyrenees we find the descendants of the 
Euskarians or Basques, who have been driven from the lowlands of 
France and Spain, and number to-day one million souls. An inspec- 
tion of the map of France will show that the Cevennes and the 
Alps together with the former province of Aquitaine retain a greater 
number of Iberic names than the adjacent districts, the hills having 
long served as a barrier to protect from the better armed Romans, 
Franks or Normans that dark-eyed, dark-haired, short-statured race 
still prevalent there, as in South Wales, the West of Ireland, South- 
ern Brittany and in the region around Bordeaux. 





The name Canada is very like Spanish, indeed, if pronounced with the mid- 
dle syllable accented, and anyone familiar with old Spanish maps and early 
Spanish map-making will find it a more reasonable supposition, that ‘Tierra 
Canada=land canyoned or gullied, or ‘ Tierra de la Canada’=land of the 
valley or gorge, was noted on the map of an early historic Spanish voyage 
from the West Indies up the Atlantic coast and into the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence. Such original and authoritative maps were properly held to be of 
great value, and, when copied for subsequent navigators, the notes made 
upon them became part of the new maps, and thus the nomenclature was 
perpetuated. 
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I. 
THE ANGLO-SAXONS. 


The fundamental principle to be borne in mind when studying 
local names is that in no case are ancient words arbitrary sounds. 
They are always ancient words or fragments of words, generally 
conforming to the physical features of the spot. In this article we 
will almost entirely confine our attention to that class of words. 


England is preeminently the land of hedges and inclosures. On 
the continent Normandy alone is an exception to the almost total 
absence of hedgerows. Now the suffixes which occur most fre- 
quently in Anglo-Saxon names denote an inclosure of some kind, 
something hedged, walled in or protected—ton, ham, worth, barrow, 
stoke, stow, fold, garth, park, hay, burgh, bury, brough. If we take 
these suffixes as test-words, we are at once enabled to discriminate 
the Anglo-Saxon ‘settlements. 


Ton is the most common termination of English local names, 
and although it is a true Teutonic word, it only occurs twice or three 
times in Germany, but on the coast of France it is as common as in 
England, and is not unfrequent in Sweden. The primary meaning 
of the suffix ton is to be sought in the Gothic taims, in the old Norse 
tein, and the Latin timetwm, brushwood used for hedging. Hence a 
tun or ton was a place surrounded by a hedge, or rudely fortified by 
a palisade. Originally it merely meant a single croft, homestead or 
farm, and it is but later that the tow having become the nucleus of a 
village grew into a town: Ourton, the village on the bank; Morton, 
the village on the marsh; Skelton, the seat of the Viking Scyld or 
Skeld. 


The Anglo-Saxon yard,* and the Norse equivalent, garth, con- 
tain nearly the same idea as ton. Both denote some place guarded 
or girded around, and come from yerde, a switch or rod; therefore 
jardin and garden were plots surrounded by a fence made of young 
shoots. Stoke and stow were places stockaded, surrounded with 
stocks or piles. A similar inclosure is denoted by the suffix fold—in 
Anglo-Saxon falod, which was a stall or place constructed of felled 
trees, for the protection of cattle or sheep. Worth denotes a place 
warded, or protected, probably an inclosed homestead for the churls. 
Haign or hay, in French have, is a hedge or a place surrounded by a 
hedge. 








*A yard=a stick of a certain length. 
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Related to the Anglo-Saxon verb Beorgan, and the German 
bergen, to shelter or hide, are the suffixes: bury, borough, burgh, 
brough, and barrow. Sometimes these words denote the funeral 
mound which gave shelter to the remains of the dead, but more fre- 
quently they mean the embanked inclosure which afforded refuge to 
the living. From their position on the crests of hills, they came to 
mean “a hill-fortress.” Ham is also very frequent, meaning that 
which hems in, an inclosure, the most holy of all, the home, the one 
secret (geheim) and sacred place. 

Another most important element in Anglo-Saxon names is the 
syllable ing; used sometimes as a sufhx and sometimes in the middle 
of aname. It points out a clan in the same way as Mac in Scotland 
ard O’ in Ireland. The Saxon immigration was, doubtless, an im- 
migration of clans (cluin = children in Gaelic). The head of the 
family built or bought a ship, and embarked in it with his children, 
his freedmen, and his neighbours, and established a family colony 
on any shore to which the winds might carry him. Quite different 
was the colonization by soldiers of fortune from Scandinavian 
shores. It was individualistic. The termination img therefore de- 
notes the children or subjects of a chief whose name has thus been 
saved from oblivion. 

England is not the only country which was conquered and 
colonized by the Anglo-Saxon race. In the old French provinces of 
Picardy and Artois there is a well defined district, lying between 
Calais, Boulogne, and St. Omer, and fronting the English coast, in 
which the name of almost every village and hamlet is of the pure 
Anglo-Saxon type with its counterpart in England. Thus we have 
in the French district and on the English side of the Channel, 
amongst many others the following towns: 


In France. In England. 
Wrarheni ava ieee aie ie ed eke Warham. 
Rattekon yn Ne ee eee tae Radcot. 

1 WISE Sere SURAT Gis UROe AV cece Wast 
Pirethian? yay caits eee Wiareney eens Freton. 
Cohen, (Guhem,Guliens eee Cougham. 
Pio ebeqie hs) MHI i IN ana Holbeck. 
Fam; >Hame;) Hamese in tices Ham. 
Werte tia ihe ne, Sg aie a Warwick. 
PAPPEPALDe 049 Wie Ow Re ae Applegarth. 


PARC OLE iii yess Yiu a wate U nian el nT ea Sandgate. 
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Cri Vin ches Pashtoon jee Sy tata aha eee eee Windle. 
ERE Riera sik Weiegegaicrs hatte aan Inghem. 
SER C1 La a Aa La PR aE Yh Eye. 
TASES co UM Ca ht 1 Regine MeN aRaRMeN Re CW a9, A Windmill. 
ET DICVEI TA BD 2a A MAGN BR RI D4 Grisdale. 


Other familiar English forms as Graywick, Bruquedal, Mar- 
becq, Longfosse, Dalle, Vendal, Salperwick, Fordebecques, Staple, 
Crehem, Pihem, Dohem, Roqueton, Hazelbrouck, Roebeck, and the 
river Slack, are to be met with everywhere. Twenty-two of the 
names have the characteristic suffix, ton, and upwards of one hun- 
dred end in ham, hem, or hen. There are also more than one hun- 
dred patronimics ending in ing. A comparison of these patronymics 
with those found in England proves, beyond a doubt, that the colo- 
nization of this part of France must have been effected by men bear- 
ing the clan-names which belonged to the Teutonic families which 
settled on the opposite coast. More than eighty per cent. of these 
French patronymics are also found in England. Thus we have: 


In France. In England. 

AM GAT THEN OSU HAL | Bravia ber) ig, Nea eh at ee Allington. 
PVT ATTITELIU RN Ue) aight Nee he ene enact aN Bassingham. 
VLLUEEELET Er gre Wa aNe: ret at hah gah dare Ballingham. 
Bald ere kale Ca nicieiys sake ota ilps ania a Birlingham. 
LOU TICt Igoe ee Sia irate wtovene ek Collington. 
RVG rs Tagine faethe Ciera ats, Manningham. 
AR oravteveices shee cay Marre eUAy Sana PD Toddington. 
Welinatert went ria. Poteet Wellingham. 


Further to the southwest we have Douvres in the Saxon shore 
near Bayeux, which reminds us of Dover, and within a short dis- 
tance the people formerly known as the Parisii. Now P, according 
to Grimm’s law, is interchangeable in Latin with F, so that we are 
thus led to identify the Parisii with the Frisii or Frisians. A third 
settlement of Saxons took place in the neighbourhood of Caen, and 
extended as far as the islands at the mouth of the Loire, where the 
population still retains the distinctive outward marks of Saxon 
blood. 

By the aid of the departmental maps of France we can still trace 
the sharply defined boundaries of the Saxon and Danish districts. 
Thus it would be seen that in the Eure and Seine Inférieure depart- 
ments, where the Danish names are thickly clustered, hardly a single 
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Saxon name is to be found, while in Calvados and La Manche, where 
the Danish names are comparatively scarce, their place is occupied 
by names of the Saxon type. The Northmen seem to have respected 
the right of ownership of their kinsmen, the Saxons, and to have 
dispossessed only the Celtic tribes who dwelt to the east and north- 
west of the Saxon colony. Around Boulogne we find the names of 
Sassetot (Saxon’s field; tot or toft, Norse, related to turf, an in- 
closure), Hermanville, Etreham, Ouistreham (Westerham), Ham- 
bye, Le Ham, Cottun (Cow’s yard), Heuland (highland), Plume- 
tot (Bloomfield or Flowerfield), Caen, anciently written Cathem and 
Catheim. There are also about thirty Saxon patronymics, with the 
same families on the opposite coast of Hants, Dorset, Devon, and 
Cornwall. Thus we have the following families located in both 
France and England: 
France. England. 

Berrings, at Berigny and Berrington. 

Bellings, at Bellengreville and Bellinger. 

Callings, at Caligny and Callington. 

Hardings, at Hardinvast and Hardenhuish. 

Sulings at Soulangy and Sullington, etc. 


In fact it would be easy to prove only by means of the local 
names that certain parts of modern France are as thoroughly Teu- 
tonic in blood as any portion of England. 


On the northeastern side and even*as far as Arras, Beauvais, 
Amiens and Langres we have a race of German descent again, whose 
ancestors were introduced in Gaul to defend the frontier by the 
Roman rulers. Thousands of Frisians and others were transported 
into that neighbourhood by the Emperor Julian. Charlemagne 
brought in also a vast multitude of Saxons, including women and 
children, at one time, and after another conquest every third man of 
the conquered people. But by far the greater number of the German 
names in France record, no doubt, the settlements of the Frank and 
Burgundian conquerors themselves, who founded, judging their 
colonization by means of the patronymic names, no fewer than 1,100 
villages in France. It is worthy of note here that the German set- 
tlers took possession of the fertile valleys of the great rivers, leaving 
the barren uplands almost wholly undisturbed. The west and south 
of modern France were unaffected by the Teutonic invasion. Of 
these 1,100 patronymic German village-names in France, about one- 
fourth are also to be found in England. 
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II. 
THE NORTHMEN. 


Before we proceed to attempt the solution of the problems con- 
nected with the settlements of the Northmen in the British Isles and 
France, it will be necessary to exhibit the tools with which the his- 
torical lock is to be picked. We must analyse and classify some of 
the characteristic names which the Northmen have left upon the 
map. The most valuable and important of these test-words is byr 
or by. This word originally meant an abode, or a single farm, and 
hence it afterwards came to denote a village. A by-law is a local 
law enacted by the township. In Normandy we find it in the form 
beuf ; buf, bue(with only two By, Hambye and Colomby), Tournebu, 
Bu sur Rouvres. In England this suffix is usually contracted into by. 
Thus we have in England Grimsby, the home of Grim; Rugby, the 
red soil; Whitby, the white cliffs; Derby, Ashby, etc. Besides byr, 
by or boeuf, the Northmen have handed down to us the words— 
thorpe, throp or trop, ville or villiers, toft, beck or bec, force or foss, 
fleur, gardr, bosc, fell, dale, ford, wick or vic, naze or nez, holm, 0 or 
ey, hangr, holt. 

There are scores and scores of names ending in by in Jutland 
and Sleswic, and not half a dozen throughout the whole of Germany ; 
in France, on the other hand, such names as Quillebeuf, Paimbceuf, 
Marbeuf are extremely common. Thorpe, throp, or trop is an ag- 
gregation of men or houses, a village. That termination is rather 
scarce in France, where it is replaced by the ending ville, as Tancar- 
ville (Vancred’s abode), or Haconville (Haakon’s home). This 
suffix is not the Romance word villa, but is identical with the Ger- 
man zweiler = an abode, a single house. Sometimes it assumes the 
form williers, e.g., Hardivilliers, Bouchevilliers. In England it is 
found in the form well or will, e.g., Bradwell; in Germany Breitwil. 

The word toft, which in Normandy takes the form tot, signi- 
fies a homestead, and is an indication of permanent colonization. 
The word beck or bec, denoting a brook, and the suffix force or foss, 
a waterfall, are seen in Caudebec = cold brook, and Longuefosse = 
the Grand Falls. The word fell (pronounced fiell in Norway) is 
a hill, or a place where the ground is on the fall; a field is where the 
trees have been felled. The Norse word, dale, is the equivalent of 
the German Thal =a valley. The Anglo-Saxon form is dell. The 
word ford is derived from faran = to go, to be found in both Saxon 
and Norse names. The fords of the Anglo-Saxon husbandmen are 
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passages across rivers for men or cattle; the fords of the Scandina- 
vian sea-rovers are passages for ships up arms of the sea. Wick is 
a station for ships, if by the coast, and a village, if inland, but as the 
station was a creek for a ship, wick generally denotes a bay: Sand- 
wich = sand bay. The Vikings were the creek or bay-men. Another 
word which denotes the presence of the sea-rovers in the same way 
as vic is ness, Naze, OF Nez, Meaning a nose or promontory. Grinez, 
near Calais =the grey Cape; Totness = the house on the Cape. 
Holm means an island in a lake or a river = Stockholm, Robe- 
homme. An island in the sea is denoted by the suffix oe, a, ey, ay, or 
ea, although a and ea often stand for names of rivers. 

With the exception of a few nautical terms, the Scandinavians 
who settled in France have left hardly any memorials of their speech 
in our French dictionaries. The conquerors married native women, 
and a kindly Providence willed it so that after they were civilized 
by their wives, their sons should only learn the language spoken by 
the mothers. The map of Normandy, however, supplies abundant 
traces of the Scandinavian conquest in the village names: Grimon- 
ville (Grim), Borneville (Beorn), Herouville (Harold), Tourville 
(Thor), Godarville (Guddar), Hacqueville (Haakon). The Norse 
gardr occurs at Fisigard, Auppegard, and Epegard—names which 
we may compare with Fishguard and Applegarth in England. Toft 
or tot, already referred to, is found in names such as these :—Yve- 
tot’ == Ivo's toft; Lilletot'== little toft; Routot = red toit; Crique= 
tot.== crooked} tott; Berquetot=— birch ;tott;, Hlautot high store 
etc., more than one hundred of them. As toft is a Danish rather than 
a Norwegian suffix, it might be assumed that the conquerors of 
Normandy were Danes rather than Norwegians. 

Le Torp and Clitourps give us the word thorpe. The name of 
the river Dieppe, which was afterwards given to the town built be- 
side it, means deep water or the deep river. From the Danish 
bac = brook, we have, as already mentioned: Caudebec = the cold 
brook; Briquebec = the birch-fringed brook; Birkbeck in England; 
Houlbec = the brook in the hollow; Foulbec = the muddy brook; 
Clarbec = clear brook. The suffix fleur, which we find in Honfleur, 
Barfleur, Vittefleur, and Fiquefleur, etc., denotes a small river (fliot 
flood): Vittefleur = the white river; Fiquefleur = the river in the 
bay. The Danish 6 or ey= an island, is seen in Eu, Cantaleu, Al- 
derney, Jersey, Guernesey. The word hangr = a sepulchral mound, 
shows in Cape de la Hogue, Cape Hoc, Cape Hode, La Hague. Fa- 
laise is a castle-crowned rock (fells). Les Dalles, Crodale, Danestal, 
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Dieppedal, Darnetal, etc., remind us of all the dales in England. 
Shaw =a shady place; Bosc =a wood or bushy place; Holt=a 
wood, appear in Escoville, Escoves, Verbosc, Bonnebosc, Grimbosq, 
Terhoulde, Ménéhoulde. Hastingues, a river-island near Bayonne, 
probably takes its name from the renowned Viking Hastings, and 
the Ile de Biere in the Loire was no doubt so called from the huts 
which the Danes erected upon it for the accommodation of their 
prisoners. 





TET 
aches wd likey 


Europe has been peopled by successive immigrations from the 
East. Five or six great waves of population have rolled in, each in 
its turn urging the flood which had preceded it further and further 
toward the West. 

The mighty Celtic flood can be distinctly traced in its progress 
across Europe, till at length it was driven forward into the far west- 
ern extremities of the continent. The Celts were divided into two 
great branches. Both branches spoke languages of the same stock, 
but distinguished by dialectic differences as great as those which di- 
vide English from German. To the first branch belong the Erse of 
Ireland, the Gaelic of the Scotch and the Manx; to the second, or 
Cymric, the Welsh of Wales and the Brezonec of Brittany, which is 
still spoken by a million and a half or two million of Frenchmen. 

The river-names, more particularly the names of important 
rivers, are everywhere the memorials of the earliest races. They 
survive where all other names have changed. ‘Towns may be de- 
stroyed, the sites of human habitation may be removed, but the 
ancient river-names are handed down from race to race. ‘Teutonic, 
Romance villages stand on the banks of streams which still retain 
their ancient Celtic appellations. Throughout the whole of England 
there is hardly a single river-name which is not Celtic, and the same 
may be said of France, with the exception of the Basque region. 
There is, in fact, hardly a single Celtic noun meaning stream, cur- 
rent, brook, channel, water or flood, or adjective meaning rough, 
gentle, smooth, white, black, yellow, crooked, broad, swift, muddy, 
clear, and the like, which does not enter largely into the river-names 
of Europe. 

The usual Welsh word for a river is afon or avon. In little 
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Brittany we find the Aff, two streams called Aven; two Avons flow- 
ing into the Loire, and two more in the Seine, while nearly every 
other river contains a fragment of the word. 

Another word, diffused nearly as widely as afon, is the Welsh 
dwr—water ; in Brezonec dour—in Irish dobhar (doar) ; Greek véep. 
We have the root in the Dordogne, the Eure, the Adour, the Dur- 
ance, the Durbion, the Dourdon, the Douron, etc. 

The Gaelic and-Erse word for water is uisge,* while in Welsh 
there are several related words pronounced in nearly the same way, 
meaning current. This root, subject to various phonetic mutations, 
is found in France under some guise: the Isle, the Isac, the Oust, 
the Esque, the Asse, the Isére, the Aése, the Oise, the Aisne. From 
the closely related Welsh word gwy or wy=water, we may derive 
in England the Garway=rough water; the Conway=chief water, 
etc., and in France the Gy, the Guisave, the Guil, the Guiers, at the 
foot of the Alps. 

The root Rhe or Rhin is connected with the Gaelic rea, rapid; 
with the Welsh rhe=swift, the Greek ‘pew, and the English run and 
rain. From this root we have: the Rhine, the Rhone, and scores 
of rivers in every country of Europe. 

Finally the root don, dun, dob, dn=river or water, can be traced 
in Danube, the Don, Dnieper, Durdon, Don in Brittany, the Madon, 
the Loudon, the Doubs, etc. 

It thus appears that the names of almost all the large rivers of 
Europe, as well as those of a very great number of the smaller 
streams, contain one or other of the five chief Celtic words for 
water or river. We may remark that rivers sometimes contain two 
or three roots nearly synonymous, for instance, the Dan-as-ter. The 
accretion may be due to the juxtapposition of roots from different 
languages, as in the case of the Durbeck, the Durbach, the Durdan 
in England, Germany and France, respectively. The same process 
of formation may be traced in the names of mountains, valleys, 
bridges, islands, bays, as well as rivers. Penhill, Val de Nant, La 
Puente de Alcantara, Sandwick Bay, Cape Griznez, etc., are so 
many examples of redundance. 

We must briefly consider again the adjectival class of river- 


*Whisky is, we understand, a corruption of that word, meaning: yellow 
water. 


+The raindeer is the running deer.. 
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roots. : Garw=rough, gives the names: Gave, Garonne, Gers, Giron, 
Guer, in France. All=white, furnishes the rivers Allen, Elwin; 
Allwen (Al don, white afon); in France the Aulne, the Ellée, the 
Aisne; dhu, black, we trace in Douglas; llevn, smooth, or linn, still, 
in Lincoln (deep pool) ; tam, spreading, quiet, in Thames; arv, vio- 
lent, in Arve, Erve, Arveyron, Ariége; cam, crooked, in Camlez 
(crooked dale), and clith, strong, in Clyde, Clisson, and Clitumnus. 

It is indeed a curious fact that a unique river-name is hardly 
to be found, and as they nearly all exhibit a Celtic origin, we are 
enabled thus to prove the wide diffusion of the Celtic race. 

For antiquity and immutability, the names of mountains and 
hills come next in value to the names of rivers. The modern Welsh 
or Brezonec names for the head, the brow, and the back, are pen, 
bryn, and cefn (keven). We find these words in a large number 
of mountain-names. They are found in Chevin ridge; Les Cevennes 
and the Chien; in the Brandon, Brenner, Brandenburg, La Penne, 
Penmarch, Penard, Hennebont = Tete de Pont; Geneva = the head 
of the river; and the name of the Gallic chief Brennus,* etc. 

The position of ancient Celtic strongholds is frequently indi- 
cated by the root dun; Spanish duna,; English down; French dune; 
Welsh dinas. MHill-fortresses existed on the bold isolated crags of 
Yverdun, at Thun, Autun, Lugdunum (lake fort), Lyons, Laon 
(Laudunum, the capital of the Merovingian kings); Melun (Melo- 
dunum or meall dun=hill-fort); Verdun (fir-dun) or man’s fort. 
No country in the world seems to have had so many Celtic hill- 
fortresses as France. 

Rhos (rus in Latin, of rush, the characteristic moorland plant) = 
a moor, together with ros, a Gaelic word for headland or prominent 
rock, is of common occurrence—Rossberg, Rosa, Kinross, Montrose, 
Rostrenen (Brittany), Rosporden, Roz-Landrieux. Craig, a rock, so 
common in Welsh names, is the name given to the barren boulder- 
covered region between Arles and Marseilles: La Crau; Crach 
(Britt). Tor, a projecting rock, is found in Mount Taurus, Tyrol, 
Thorigné, Torcé, etc. Ard, high, great, forms part of hundreds of 
names. In combination with den, a wooden valley, it gives us the 
name of the forest of Arden in England, Les Ardennes and Bor- 


* That Brennus sacked and burnt Rome in 391 B.C. and only consented 
to leave Italy on the paying of a ransom of a thousand pounds of gold. As 
it was being weighed out, the Roman tribune complained of some unfairness. 
Brennus thereupon threw his heavy sword into the scale; and when asked 
the meaning of the act, replied that it meant “ Vae victis ”—the weakest must 
go to the wall. 
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dennes*==deep-wooded valley, in France. Auvergne and Arverne 
are the high country in central France. 

The word cwm, in Brittany Combe, is very frequently used to 
denote a cup-shaped depression in the hills: Compton, Cumberland, 
Bellecombe. Lich, loch, lough=lake, morass, or hollow, constitute 
the first syllable of Lugdunum (Lyons), Leyden, Laach, Lutece, the 
ancient name of Paris. A prefix tre, a place or dwelling, clearly 
Cymric, occurs in more than thirty names outside of little Brittany, 
where it is reckoned by the hundred and thousand: Tréguiers, 
Troyes; and as often in Cornwall and Wales, in Italy Trevi, Treviso, 
and Trieste, etc. Ty or Ky and Ker, a cottage, a village, is the com- 
mon prefix of Brezonec parishes: Quiberon, Kergallo; Ty Doué 
Baris: House of the God of Paris, etc., so that, reversing the old 
rhyme, we might say: 


By Tre, Ker, and Pen, 
You may know the Breton men. 


Lian, Lan, an enclosure, and hence, in later times, the sacred 
inclosure of the Druids, is also a useful Cymric test-word. It occurs 
one hundred and thirty times at least in Wales and Cornwall, and 
in the Cymric part of Scotland. In Brittany it is one of the most 
common prefixes. ‘The original meaning of “Ilan” was probably 
not an inclosure but a level plain, such as the Landes, the vast sandy 
flats near Bayonne, or the Llanos, the sea-like plains of South Amer- 
ica=English Jaw and land. In a mountainous country, such level 
spots would be the first to be inclosed, and it is easy to perceive the 
process by which the transition of meaning might be effected. The 
root, in its primary meaning, appears in the name of Milan, which 
stands in the midst of the finest plain in Europe: Lanmeur, the settle- 
ment by the marsh; Llangattock, the church of St. Cadoc. The Celtic 
word man,a district, is probably to be sought in Maine, Mans, Mantes, 
Le Mans, Mayenne, La Manche. Nant, a valley, is a common root 
in the Cymric districts: Nantua (Burgundy), Nancy (Lorraine), 
Nantes in Brittany, Nangy, and a great many parishes, villages, and 
passes in Savoy. Gwent, Vent, Van, an open tilled country, gave 
the names of La Vendée, Vannes, and Venetia (Venise), the vast 
plain at the mouth of the Po. 

The roots hitherto considered are distinctively Cymric rather 
than Gaelic or Erse, but one is decisively Erse, namely: Magh, a 
plain or field—Welsh maes, English math, and to mow; Latin, meto, 








——t 


* A biography of Mr. R. L. Borden claims a Norman descent for the 
Leader of the Canadian Opposition; his name, however, is purely Celtic. 
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which is found in Maynooth, Armagh, Magdeburg, and in French 
names distorted by Latin writers as Rotomagus=Rouen, Noto- 
magus—Nemours; but such names are only to be met with in East- 
ern France. These tribes must have burst into Western Europe, 
the Cymry from the region of the Alps and the Gadhelic branch 
from the valleys of the Rhine and the Moselle. It would be after 
their plundering of Rome that they broke in upon Greece, crossed 
the Bosphorus and settled in Asia Minor, to which they gave the 
name of Galatia, where they long retained their Celtic speech, and 
the ethical peculiarities of their (our) Celtic blood. (Vide St. Paul’s 
Epistle). 

The accumulative evidence furnished by these Celtic names has 
been exhibited in a very imperfect manner, but enough has probably 
been adduced to show conclusively that large portions of Italy, 
Spain, France, Switzerland, and Germany, were at some period in- 
habited by the race which now retains its speech and its nationality 
only in a few of the western corners of Europe—Ireland, the Scotch 
Highlands, the Isle of Man, Wales, and Brittany. 

One conclusion that strikes us in running over. the place names 
of Western Europe is that the simple-minded children of semi- 
barbarous times have unconsciously conformed to the natural laws 
which regulate the bestowal of names, and adorned our maps with 
a terminology that for beauty, poetry and directness, no academy 
of modern savants could approach. What a contrast is presented by 
the New World, settled, not by savages, but by civilized men, where 
a large proportion of the names are unfortunately thoroughly bar- 
barous in character! We find the map of the United States and even 
(though in a lesser degree) that of Canada, thickly bespattered with 
an incongruous medley of names, for the most part utterly inappro- 
priate, and fulfilling very insufficiently the chief purposes which 
names are intended to fulfil. What poverty of the inventive faculty 
is evinced by such unmeaning names as Cairo, Troy, Rome, Paris, 
Athens! 

A regeneration ought to be effected in this country in. the prac- 
tice of name-giving. Names, whether they be Indian, English or 
French, ought to be at once harmonious, distinctive, characteristic, 
and in entire consonance with the genius and the composition of the 
nation. In short, if this.article could induce some of our modern 
godfathers to revert, in naming our new settlements, to the antique | 
method of their ancestors of the stone age, we would consider our 
pains amply rewarded. J. M. LaAnos. 
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HERE seems to be an ever increasing interest taken in the 
“juventus mundi,” in the rude germs which have developed 
to-day into such complex organisms. The ancient was accustomed 
to look back to the past as better than the present, to refer the com- 
plete expression of his ideals to a golden age which would never 
come again. We moderns, however, go with magnifying glass and 
dissecting knife to the past, attempting to discover how our fore- 
bears lived and thought, and ever present in our researches is the 
question, how do these things throw light on ourselves; to what 
extent can we trace a continuity of process between the past and the 
present? 

In no region of knowledge has this interest been more marked 
than in the study of religious belief. Such a historical study starts 
with the very crude ideas of the savage about those elements in the 
world around him which he cannot understand and to which—with 
the religious consciousness in its very rudest germ—he ascribes 
supernatural powers. Following this course of inquiry through the 
ages, we discover the vast complexity of modern religion, whether 
we take its ritual and ceremonial, its belief about the Deity, its doc- 
trines or, in general, the religious consciousness. 

Any attempt, then, to study religion in one of its early forms, 
possesses attractions of various kinds. In the first place we meet 
with religion near its beginnings, retaining much of its simplicity of 
conception and ritual, enabling us to see how primitive man put his 
first religious instincts into conscious practice, what form his feeling 
of something higher than himself naturally took. Secondly, we can 
attempt from a study of the conditions of his early history to show 
how those very conditions were instrumental in forming a religious 
belief of a particular kind, how, in other words, at this stage of re- 
ligious development religion was not essentially a relation between 
the creature and the Creator quite undisturbed by the needs of the 
material world, but was conditioned by his physical wants and his 
surroundings. ‘Thirdly, religion has passed through stages of nar- 
rower limitations before it has reached that of universality, of ap- 
peal to men irrespective of colour and nationality; it had first to be 
tribal and at a higher stage national; in fact religion even in its 
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Christian form still possesses strongly marked national features in 
the various Christian countries, if we look not at the indwelling spirit 
of Christianity, but at its formal side as a Church. In the particular 
case under discussion this national relation is very marked, for to 
a very large extent this religion bears the impress of the national 
character, especially where we look most for it, in its ritual and the 
conception of the nature of the gods. In the last place, I may sug- 
gest that in the case of the religion of the Romans there is the added 
historic interest that naturally attaches to the question of what were 
the beliefs of the great Empire builders of old, of the practical, or- 
ganising, unimaginative, sober and law-abiding Roman. The inten- 
tion of this paper is to discuss the religion of the Romans, not 
throughout its history, but in its earlier form, its essentially Roman 
form, wherein it connects so closely with the Roman character, that 
is, as soon as the Roman community emerges into the light of his- 
tory. 

This means that we must at the outset clear our minds of many 
erroneous ideas, strip away from the religion much that in later ages 
was added to it from external un-Roman sources. We are not look- 
ing at the religious beliefs and practices current in the time of 
Cicero; nor must we start from a vague conception that the Roman 
and Greek Deities were much the same, and the religion of the two 
nations in many ways identical; the only way in which they resemble 
is that the two races come from a common stock, and passed through 
a similar stage of religious development, though at different epochs. 


We may for the sake of clearness distinguish four stages in the 
history of Roman religion: 

1. The national (or better, tribal) religion developed 
along its own independent lines. 

2. The period of the influence from the North of 
Etruscan beliefs, leaving a permanent and gloomy mark on 
Roman belief. 

3. The influence from Magna Graecia of Greek reli- 
gion, accompanied by the gradual, unreflecting identification 
of the gods of the two races by the Roman himself. 

4. The gradual acceptance of the various Egyptian and 
Oriental Deities and beliefs—marking the breakdown of the 
old creed, its failure to satisfy the spiritual needs of a na- 
tion become more reflective and at the same time more 
cosmopolitan. 
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It is almost entirely with this first stage that this paper is con- 
cerned—with what the Romans loved to term “the religion of 
Numa.’ * This early stage—the first, we may call it, if we are 
speaking of Roman Religion, though in historical days we find traces 
of a still more primitive form of religion in the shape of Magic, 
Stone and Tree Worship—has a very characteristic list of divinities 
who claimed the worship of the primitive Roman. It may appear 
tedious to attempt an enumeration of these gods and to mention the 
sphere of their influence, but without this any generalisations on 
Roman worship would lose half their meaning. 


To start with those that are less known, there was the god 
Rubigo. One of the commonest pests that the Latin farmer had to 
deal with was the red mildew on the corn. Obviously some evil 
spirit produced this, who had to be propitiated. Hence in the earliest 
calendar of festivals we find a festival of Rubigo, the spirit of the 
mildew, celebrated on April 25th; the ritual was the sacrifice of a 
red dog and of a sheep by the Flamen, and the exposition of their 
entrails on the altar of the divinity, some five miles outside of Rome. 


There was many another, closely connected with Rubigo. There 
was Semonia, who had a general charge of the seed sown; Seja, who 
protected the corn before it sprouted; Segetia, who was the god of 
the standing crop; Nodotus, who protected the growth of the corn 
until the knots had developed. Saturn, in later times the god of agri- 
culture and civilisation in general, and identified with Chronos of the 
Greek mythology, was originally the god of sowing, as we see from 
the derivation of the word: “ab satu est dictus Saturnus,” says 
Varro, with greater accuracy than was the wont of ancient philolo- 
gists. This festival, best known of all to us as in many ways the 
origin of our own Christmas festivities, the Saturnalia, celebrated 
on December 17th, commemorated the sowing of next year’s crop. 

Another rustic Deity is Silvanus, the spirit of the woodland, of 
those forests that the earliest Roman had to fell before he could 
commence even the rudest agriculture. The strange thing about him 
is that he never properly became domesticated; he would never be 
induced to come and live in a temple; he loved his freedom too well, 
and kept to the woods and the thickets. Yet for all this he consented 
(on proper entreaty) to make himself useful to the settler; he was 


Tutor finium, arvorum pecorisque deus. 
(Hor. Epod. II, 22). 
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Silvano fama est veteres sacrasse Pelasgos, 

Arvorum pecorisque deo, lucumque diemque 

Qui primi fines aliquando habuere Latinos. * 
(Verg. Aen. VIII, 600). 


and up to the latest days of the Roman Empire and in the remotest 
provinces we find him retaining this primitive attribute; whenever a 
forest was cleared, he was first invoked to aid or earlier in history 
not to thwart man’s efforts; and part of the rite consisted in “ lus- 
tratio,” a purifying of the land from the various wild and hostile 
spirits whose natural abode was in the forest about to be cleared. 

To give an account of some more of the divinities or powers of 
whom the Romans stood in awe and whom he propitiated, with 
whom we may almost say he made bargains, we may take those 
whose names are known to all. Foremost stands Jupiter, who later, 
as we find him in Vergil, was chief among the gods, ruler of Olym- 
pus, and identified with the Greek Zeus, but who in the earliest 
form in which we’meet him is sky god, concerned to a certain ex- 
tent with the crops, especially grapes, and so with his wine festivals 
in the early calendar. 

Juno at first has, to the Roman, no connection with Jupiter. She 
stands for womanhood, possibly in connection with her being the 
moon goddess; she is the guardian of women, as opposed to men, 
and especially in connection with childbirth and marriage. So much 
was this the case that in common life women used to speak of their 
personal Juno, a kind of individual power protecting each woman 
and with her death passing out of existence too somewhat in the same 
way as we speak of a “ guardian angel.” 

Probably the most unchanged worship in the whole of Roman 
religion was that of Vesta, goddess of the “ blazing hearth,’’ whose 
sacred fire was kept forever burning by the vestal virgins, chosen 
from the noblest daughters of Rome; but even she is not one but 
many, for each household had its own Vesta, just as the State had 
its Vesta in the Forum. Here we see very clearly the connection 
between the deity and the condition of early life of the nation; in 
the primitive community the King’s hearth is of great practical 
utility, for there was kept perpetually burning the fire from which 
the individual householder might draw; hence it was the duty of the 
King’s daughters to care for it and to keep the flame perpetually 
alight. 








* Legend tells that the Pelasgi of old who first occupied the land of 
Latium, dedicated a grove and a day of festival to Silvanus, god of wood- 
land and of cattle. 
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Still more striking is the case of Mars. To classical students he 
stands for the god of War, most Roman of all Roman deities, father 
of Romulus, giving his name to the first of the Roman months, and 
at the same time the counterpart of the Greek Ares. Yet in the 
earliest religion this was not his characteristic: he was originally 
connected with the growth of vegetation. As Mr. Warde Fowler 
has put it, he represents the consciousness “of some great numen 
(or divinity) at work in the spring time, quickening vegetation and 
calling into life the powers of reproduction in man and the animals.” 
So in the invocation we find given by Cato: “ Father Mars, I pray 
and beseech thee that thou mayest be gracious and favorable to me, 
to my home and to my household, for which cause I have ordained 
that the offering of pig, sheep, and ox be carried round my fields, my 
land and my farm: that thou mayest avert, ward off and keep afar 
all disease, visible and invisible, all barrenness, waste, misfortune 
and bad weather; that thou mayest suffer our crops, our corn, our 
vines and bushes to grow and come to prosperity; that thou mayest 
preserve the shepherds and the flocks in safety, and grant health and 
strength to me, to my home and to my household.” 

Though slightly out of place here, it may be interesting to hint 
at the process by which this agricultural divinity was gradually in 


the historical evolution of the Roman state connected with war. As 


we see him addressed in the prayer I have quoted, he is the god “ par 
excellence’ of the farmer. But when this agricultural community 
grew into a state, coming into collision with neighboring Latin states, 
it was only natural that the deity who concerned himself with the 
interests of the farmer should also take upon himself the protection 
of the farmer turned soldier for the protection of his lands. Later 
on when the Roman was an empire builder and less of a farmer, it 
was the warlike attributes of the god that were most prominent, 
though the agricultural attributes never disappeared, particularly in 
the countryside. 

Before going on to enumerate some of the other divinities of 
early Rome, it may be well to call attention to two points that emerge 
from a consideration of those already mentioned. In the first place 
the slightest knowledge of Greek religion will show how incorrect 
it is to do as the Romans themselves did later, that is, to identify the 
divinities of the two nations. The Greeks, at least in the period we 
know them and particularly at the time we are now speaking of, had, 
for instance, no parallel to the number of divinities presiding over 
the various stages of the growth of the corn; nor when we look at 
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what we usually term the greater gods, the “di consentes,’ do we 
find closer connection than what we would naturally expect from 
the fact that both nations assigned divinities to.the more important 
functions of life. That the way in which the Roman and the Greek 
regarded them was very different, I hope to show further on. 


The second point that strikes us is, that these gods that I have 
mentioned, and many another, such as Ceres, Priapus, god of gar- 
dens, and Faunus and Pales are preeminently the gods of a rustic, 
agricultural community that is occupied, not so much with the earlier 
stage of the grazing of cattle, but with the more settled and advanced 
labour of tilling the ground. This fact comes still more strongly 
when we look at the old Calendar of Festivals, which is chiefly taken 
up with agricultural celebrations; they fall into three groups: those 
of Spring, expressive of fear and hopes for the growing crops and 
herds ; those of Summer, the festivals of fulfilment, especially of har- 
vest”? (for we are in the south of Europe where harvest comes 
early), and lastly those of Winter, the festivals of sowing and puri- 
fication.” 

I close this list with a most interesting and, at first sight, be- 
wildering group of divinities, which were grouped around the early 
years of the young Roman. When the child is weaned, there is one 
to teach him to eat, another, Potina, to show him how to drink, 
Cunina to keep him quiet in his cradle, Locutius to help him in his 
first efforts to speak, others to guard his first attempts to walk; in 
fact, forty-three gods of childhood have been counted. (Varro). 
To us, as to the early Christian Fathers, “ this crowd of small deities 
condemned to menial services’ may seem somewhat ridiculous, but 
they are most valuable to the student, as they show very clearly the 
way in which the early Roman created his divinities, and at what 
stage of religious development we find them. Taking, then, the 
divinities of this early community as a whole, we are now able to 
attempt to analyze their character, 1.¢., define their theology. The 
fact of supreme importance to note is that they are not gods. The 
very word the early Roman used for them is a witness to this: they 
are numina-powers. ‘They are not personal, they have no individu- 
ality. As Ovid says: “ Think not Vesta to be ought else but living 
flame ’—Fasti VI. Hence they stand in strong contrast to the an- 
thropomophic deities of the Greeks. We find a number of facts 
about early Roman religion that connect closely with the abstract 
nature of these multitudinous spirits. For many years there were 
no temples of the gods in the city: for how could these impersonal 
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abstractions dwell in a particular place? The erection of temples 
only comes through the later influence of the Etrucsans, yet not for 
all. Silvanus could never be induced to live in a temple. Still less 
could there be the anthropomorphic representation of them in the 
shape of statues. Even when later through contact with the Greek 
religion of South Italy we do find statues, yet the most Roman of 
religious conceptions, Vesta, remains unchanged, so that Ovid says, 
Hasti: VibuZ5y: 


Esse diu stultus Vestae simulacra putavi: 
Mox didici curvo nulla subesse tholo. 
Ignis inextinctus templo celatur in illo; 
Effigiem nullam Vesta nec ignis habent. * 
Cf. Varro, who says in the true spirit of Roman religion that “ those 
who introduced representations took away fear and brought in false- 
hood.” 

Similarly the very Greek belief in oracles has no counterpart in 
early Rome; the Sibylline books came from Magna Graecia much 
later. There being no personal gods, it was obviously impossible for 
men to consult them or to receive advice and prophecy from them: 
we have not as yet reached so advanced a stage in the conception of 
the relation between man and the deities, nor indeed of the deities 
themselves. 

A last point that flows from the impersonality of these divini- 
ties is, that of true Roman Mythology there was none, until the 
fashion was set by the rich stores of myths of the imaginative 
Greeks. Since they are not conceived of as distinct personalities, 
they have no lineage, no father or mother, no relationship between 
them, no connection and no subordination. Jupiter, the sky god, for 
instance, has no jurisdiction over the fire god. Saturnus, the god of 
sowing, can lay no command on the various divinities I mentioned 
as guarding the growth of corn in its various stages. 


It is clear, then, that the identification of the Greek and Roman 
gods is a great mistake. It is, of course, true that in course of time 
all these features were added, adopted from the Greeks, but they 
were never properly assimilated or used together: the old religion of 
Numa was early arrested in its growth and survived for many a 
century, accompanied by many a new element borrowed from else- 
where, but it is never very difficult to disentangle the old form from 


—_—_— 


* Once I thought in my folly that there were statues of Vesta; but I have 
learnt that none of these repose ‘neath her rounded dome. Fire that never 
dieth is hid within that shrine. Nor Vesta nor fire hath any figure. 
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the later accretions which are in most cases inspired by a very dif- 
ferent view of the gods. One must, however, add, to guard against 
any misconception, that the primitive deities of Greece were in many 
ways identical with those of Rome, belonging as both did to the same 
stage of religious development, a stage that I shall at once describe, 
but the important point to be emphasized is that both nations de- 
veloped from this same stage along their own lines, and also within 
this stage formed different conceptions. 

These “numina” belong to that stage of early religious belief 
known to-day as Animism. In this paper 1 am not concerned with 
the question as to how this form of belief was evolved; that belongs 
to the Metaphysic of Religion; it is sufficient here to briefly indicate 
its character. By Animism, then, is meant that stage in which primi- 
tive man worships spirits, and earliest of all the great elements of 
Nature, the sun, the rain, the winds, on which his subsistence and 
his comfort so materially depend; later on, the worship extends to 
minor objects, the oak and the waterfall, the spring and the grove, 
and even further to other than natural objects. These various spirits, 
ever increasing in number, form what we may call a vague and some- 
what indistinguishable crowd; as opposed to the later stage of wor- 
shipping gods with a name and more or less of a personality, the 
spirits are invoked often without any name, only by those who have 
need of them, and by these only when the occasion requires and are 
worshipped chiefly, if not entirely, from a motive of fear. This in- 
vocation is only occasional, because the existence of the spirit only 
lasts during the continuance of that over which he presides. Satur- 
nus has his festival at the time of the sowing of the seed and is not 
invoked at any other time of the year. 

But while we call Animism a stage in religion, it is very obvious 
that within these limits there can be a number of lesser stages of 
gradual development. I have assumed that this spirit worship begins 
with the greater powers of nature and then took in also the smaller 
and lesser ones. Some authorities hold the converse; but whichever 
came first, it is obviously a later stage when man believes that there 
is a spirit to be invoked in connection with his own personal needs, 
to be prevented by propitiation from harming himself and his flocks, 
or later his crops and his household effects, and later still watching 
over his welfare and thus abandoning the negative attitude of not 
harming him. Therefore we may ask to what stage of Animism does 
this early religion of Rome belong; is this form the earliest in which 
we can find the Roman, after his severance from the rest of the Ar- 
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yan stock? These questions are not easy to answer. Our chief dif- 
ficulty is that we cannot to-day get with any precision at this religion 
at any given period; what I have loosely called early Roman religion 
represents the general stage of Animism held in common with the 
rest of the Aryan stock with traces of all the minor stages of de- 
velopment and spread over a long period. It is clear that the Romans 
must have passed through the pastoral stage and therefore at one 
time given great prominence to the spirits connected with hunting 
and herding, and of these divinities we find some traces. existing at 
the period I am attempting to discuss. But at the time at which we 
can first catch a glimpse of the Roman, and for centuries afterwards, 
he is essentially an agriculturalist, worshipping especially those 
spirits connected with the soil and therefore tending to neglect those 
that he used to worship in his pastoral state. 4 

On the whole, then, this early religion, as far as we find clear 
traces of it, is that of the latest form of Animism, that belonging to 
an agricultural state of society, and I am therefore tempted, par- 
ticularly on historical grounds, to regard this latter stage as the time 
when Roman religion develops along its own lines. 

But we do find traces of early forms of worship, to be assigned 
to the time when Greek and Roman were one. We find survivals 
of magic, as when we find puppets of straw thrown into the Tiber 
as arain charm. So we find sacred trees—the fig tree in the Campus 
Martius and the “ ficus Ruminalis ”’; and, in the case of animals, the 
wolf and woodpecker sacred to Mars, probably remnants of Totem- 
ism, though in all these cases the later Roman invented aetiological 
legends, representing, for instance, “ficus Ruminalis,”’ as the tree 
under which Romulus and Remus were suckled by the wolf. 

There is a further most interesting question. Given this general 
stage of animism through which all religions have passed, what are 
the peculiarities of development due to the Romans themselves? To 
what extent did the character of the nation have a modifying inflence 
on their view of their divinities? The question is easier when we 
apply it to the relation between men and their gods and still easier 
when asked of the Roman ritual and ceremonial, but I think that 
one may venture to assert that the peculiar development by the Ro- 
mans themselves in their conception of the spirits shows itself in 
three ways, which I shall do no more than hint at. 

(1) The vast emphasis placed on those spirits who are con- 
nected with agriculture in its every form, from the clearing of the 
primaeval forest to the gathering in of the harvest and its safe stor- 
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ing in the granary. This does not mean that other nations did not 
have their agricultural deities, but that the Roman development of 
those spirits was one that took place after the Latin stock became 
separate, and further that these divinities were more numerous and 
played a more important part in the worship of the early Roman 
than was the case with any other race, and finally that they con- 
tinued to be worshipped long after a stage of civilisation was 
reached, at which in the case of other nations they passed out of 
existence or were merged into larger conceptions. 


(2) The very abstract way in which they formed these deities. 
In the case of the worship of the nature powers, whether greater or 
lesser, there is not much abstraction in arriving at the conception: 
the sun spirit and the sun are the same to the earliest savage, though 
later the sun is conceived of as being the dwelling place of the sun 
spirit, the running water of the river-god. A later stage, when other 
spirits appear, shows, no doubt, more of this abstraction, but the 
Roman went far beyond others in his tendency to form abstractions 
not only of all the particular acts that he himself performed, but of 
all the stages in the various processes of Nature. It is not, as in the 
case of the Greeks, that he personified an abstract quality, but he 
formed a vague abstraction of certain very definite acts, such as we 
do not find in the case of other races. 


(3) Closely connected with the last named characteristic of 
these abstractions: they are almost entirely functional, associated, 
as we would expect from the Roman character, with the practical 
life, with each phase of natural development, with each state or still 
more, action of the life of man; essentially practical deities, whose 
malevolence could do him material harm, and whose co-operation 
meant prosperity. So Janus in earlier times is the spirit of the 
opening and closing door, hence facing both ways, who protects the 
household at its threshold by preventing enemies coming in, and 30 
in accordance with that further tendency toward abstraction that I 
have just mentioned becomes the god of beginnings. I would there- 
fore emphasize the practical, material side of Roman worship. The 
Roman did not rise to the conception of a god of the gods making 
for righteousness. He ignores the ideal elements of life. 


A further point in which the Roman seems to have if not in- 
novated, yet to have carried out the conception more thoroughly and 
more logically is, that he conceived of the gods, spite of their im- 
personality, to be the parties to a contract for the advantage of both 
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sides. Of this, however, I shall speak more at length when dealing 
with the worship. 

Before leaving this part of my subject, I cannot resist mention- 
ing the hypothesis that has been put forward as regards these func- 
tional divinities of the Romans. It is that they really represent an 
advanced stage of religion, akin to Monotheism. Most of the names 
are epithets and adjectives, and in all probability there was originally 
a noun belonging to them; really they were all epithets of one great 
deity, or, as some are masculine and some feminine, of a great male 
and a great female deity. The noun fell out of use, but was still 
present to the mind of the Roman, and thus his regiment of divine 
names are not really designations of different persons but titles of 
the same person, supposed to be present alike in all these numberless 
manifestations. Thus the god who helped the child to speak was, 
when addressed in full, “ Divus Pater Vaticanus.” And a parallel is 
found in the Christian religion in the manifold epithets of the Deity. 

Such a hypothesis, backed by the authority of Gaston Boissier 
amongst others, is diametrically opposed to the view of these divini- 
ties that I have been presenting, and I think could not be held by a 
student of the earliest forms of religion. I will do no more than sug- 
gest reasons for refusing to accept it. 

(1) In the first place it asserts that suddenly in the process of 
evolving a higher conception of the unity of the Deity, we find at 
Rome a decadence, a step backward, a loss of the more embracing 
conception, a change from comparative simplicity to vague com- 
plexity and confusion. Historically no such change can be found in 
the case of any other nation, nor in any other stage of religious de- 
velopment. Logically the loss of a higher category, and the adoption 
of an infinitely higher one, is not one that we can find in the evolu- 
tion of thought. 

(2) In the second place we can find no reason to account for 
the change, even granting it to be possible. The only explanation 
put forward is that, while the epithet remained prominent, the name 
of the god gradually was forgotten and finally the fact that there was 
an all-supreme god in all these manifestations grew vaguer. Forget- 
fulness may be a characteristic of the individual in mundane matters, 
but not so in matters spiritual and least of all in a primitive religion, 
and one of the most marked characteristics of Roman religion, as I 
hope to show shortly, is its long memory, its minute observance of 
old forms, remaining unchanged for centuries, so that the Roman is 
the last man to suspect of having forgotten his former approach to 
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Monotheism, even if we had some grounds to offer for this forget- 
fulness, and of these there are none; nor any practical utility in such 
abbreviation. 

(3) Such a hypothesis leaves a most tremendous historical gap 
between that stage of animism which is pastoral and which seems to 
be the religion of the common Aryan stock and this advanced stage, 
Monotheism. We may say that we lose sight of the Latin with the 
scattering of that stock, wherever its original home, and wherever 
the breaking up took place, and we are asked to believe that when 
we next meet with those Latins they have in the interval, in the 
course of their wanderings and under the rudest circumstances, even 
before they rise to any settled mode of life, risen to a conception that 
the Greeks in their most advanced stage never reached; and then 
when we next meet with them, they have relapsed into Polytheism. 

Lastly, it seems to me that the attractiveness of such a theory 
lies in the fact that it is an inversion of a truth. 

In this idea of a number of manifestations of power each inde- 
pendent and separate, and none possessing any marked personality, 
we can see from a later standpoint how the further idea is at least 
latent, of these manifestations being those of one great power, how 
from these particulars it is natural for man, in his attempt to explain 
and co-ordinate, to arrive at the conception of a Unity underlying 
and explaining the abstract particular he has started with. But asa 
matter of fact the historical Roman never did this; the development 
of his religion was arrested long before he could achieve this; and 
when his ideas did change, it was not in the process of his own de- 
velopment, but through the acceptance of Greek ideas. 


P. G. C. CAMPBELL. 


(To be continued). 
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HE three letters which are here printed were not written in their 
original form for publication. Mr. E. W. Thomson was good 
enough to send me a copy of his book, “ When Lincoln Died,” and 
accompanied the gift with the letter which, with some revision for 
the press, appears first in the series. I replied, and showed the cor- 
respondence to a professional soldier of high rank, who has had 
special opportunities of learning the point of view of the authorities 
who are charged with responsibility for Imperial defence in its 
widest aspects. In returning the letters this officer added the brief 
note which is printed third in order. Later the idea of publishing 
these letters was broached and all three agreed that they should 
appear in the Queen’s Quarterly; the soldier, however, held that he 

should remain anonymous. 

C. FREDERICK HAMILTON. 


Ottawa, May 20, 1909. 
My Dear HAMiLTON,— 

With this I send you a copy of my book of verse, “ When Lin- 
coln Died, &c.’’, of which a Canadian edition will appear in the fall 
as “ The Many-mansioned House.” You will see that it consists 
largely of pieces somewhat political in bearing. Collectively these 
disclose a variety of pan-Anglican sentiments—some peculiarly 
Canadian, some British or “ Imperialistic,’ some “ American.” Such 
is my innocence, or lack of imagination, that I did not conceive this 
inclusiveness could offend any reasonable being, until some not un- 
friendly Canadian critics had chidden it. They intimate a certain 
displeasure that a Canadian should discourse sympathetically of 
“Yankee” persons or views. But that was precisely what I hoped 
to be applauded for! As I want you to read the book with full 
understanding of its main purpose, let me explain this. 

Just as “Peter Ottawa” is an attempt to reconcile various Cana- 
dian sentiments that are often imagined to be inconsistent, so the 
whole book, insofar as political, is an attempt to reconcile various 
English sentiments which are frequently supposed to exclude one 
_ another. I use “English” here in the pan-Anglican sense, as de- 
noting all English-speaking folk. Cannot one love Abraham Lin- 
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coln?—that great man of English blood and name—cannot one ad- 
mire and laud the so-English-named Grant, Lee, Sherman, and their 
valorous brethren in arms, in race, and in language ?—without 
coming under any just suspicion of insincerity in avowed devotion 
to Canadian nationalism and British Union? I hesitated a little at 
the term “ British Union,” since it happens that, to my way of think- 
ing, pan-Anglicanism or English-speaking union is not only a greater 
idea than British Union, but that the latter may be best promoted in 
accordance with the former. 

At risk of wearying you I will discourse a bit on this theme. It 
seems to me that a formal union of the British English-speaking 
countries, a union newly binding the Dominions to or with the United 
Kingdom, is impracticable; that the advocates of such new union 
propose political retrogression for not only “the overseas Dominions” 
but for the United Kingdom; and that such a novel “ Empire”’ is 
undesirable. It is undesirable partly because such novel, formal Brit- 
ish Union would newly, and almost expressly, exclude the essentially 
English Republic, whose inclusion, however informally or tacitly, 
seems to me necessary to the ultimate success and safety of the 
English-speaking peoples. I share the belief that a sufficient and 
most formidable pan-Anglican Union, such as Cecil Rhodes dreamed 
of, can and will arrive by so simple a process as British decentraliza- 
tion and the more or less deliberate cultivation of goodwill all round 
between language-brethren. This view seems to me continually more 
agreeable to our brethren of the Republic. I do not allege this at 
random, but as one who has long been on the lockout, daily, for 
“signs” pro and con. 

If the King’s subjects continue to proceed according to the 
unique English genius for decentralization (which implies mutual 
confidence, and which therefore promotes such confidence), then 
the King’s geographically separated Dominions must each become 
truly independent of the venerable Mother of Parliaments, while 
continuing in fraternal relation with the United Kingdoms and with 
one another, by reason of the Crown’s common supremacy. The 
King’s realms would thus be in peace-league but not in war-league. 
The defence of each, according to its situation in the world, would 
be the business and duty of each, respectively. Collectively the 
realms would thus become ever and more armed and more formid- 
able. Their tendency to become a war-league on sufficient occasion 
would be increasingly strong, by reason'of their fraternity. At the 
same time each would be independently and newly able to cultivate 
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fraternal relations with the essentially English Republic. That they 
would do so—Great Britain newly, Australia newly, Canada newly— 
seems to me as plain as anything in the imagined future can be. The 
Republic, finding itself newly and fraternally looked to by each of 
the British English countries, would be essentially in the pan-Angli- 
can Union. 

On the other hand, if we monarchial English (and I am as con- 
vinced as you can be of the merits of the British sort of monarchy), 
take a centralizationist turn backward, we shall be clamped together 
(temporarily) in a very clumsy political machine, one vastly more 
clumsy than we have now evolved, and one unsuitable for dealing 
with. the Republic. The imagined centralized empire would be em- 
barrassed, in all manner of dealing with foreign powers, not by the 
dominance of the single-hearted London Government—one very 
complaisant to the separate, individual wishes and interests of “ the 
overseas Dominions ’’—but by the dominance of a distracted govern- 
ment, one bound to try to represent each and every constituent, one 
most unlikely to be enabled to represent any of them satisfactorily. 
Fancy Canada having a “say” and vote on Australia’s obvious de- 
sire to be on fraternal terms with the United States! Or Australia 
in a position to “ buck” against some proposed Canadian arrange- 
ment with Washington! Canada is now badly “out” with New- 
foundland—why? Because Canada meddled injuriously against 
Newfoundland’s proper liberty to make special trade and fishery 
arrangements with the United States. Similarly all the countries of 
any federated British Union might fall out. 

The federated machine could not work. If it did not speedily 
break down by deadlock or paralysis, its effect would probably be to 
bring us all into loggerheads with other powers, and especially into 
quarrel with the Republic. For the “central truth” of the pan- 
Anglican situation is that the British English communities, including 
the United Kingdom, simply have to, and in fact do now, look indi- 
vidually to the American-English community, the Republic, for 
countenance, friendship, backing, profit, alliance. They should get 
freedom to bargain and deal separately with the Republic, even as 
they are now almost absolutely free to bargain and deal separately 
with the United Kingdom and with one another. They can never 
well deal collectively with the Republic because their individual in- 
terests are widely diverse. 

In short, the Republic is a leading English country. This comes 
not only because the bulk of the Englishry of the world are already 
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in the Republic, but because the preponderance of the Republic can- 
not but increase. Its people must number three hundred millions 
before your grandchildren cease from participating in the English 
duty of running the world. Which means that pan-Anglican leader- 
ship must more plainly come to the Republic, where the bulk of the 
people, power, and wealth will be. To promote unfriendliness to- 
ward the United States would surely be very unwise in the people 
of the other English regions. . For them to fight the Republic would 
destroy the fair prospect of a pan-Anglican Union ruling the world 
to peace and industry. It is best to look facts in the face; to ac- 
knowledge the huge value of friendliness all round between English- 
speakers ; to cultivate that sentiment deliberately, both by the arts of 
advance and restraint. Is not that a sound Imperialism? I am not 
here arguing the case, nor endeavouring to stir you up to confutation 
of my dream. [I am but stating its nature. 

Well, back to where we started. My small book is largely a 
political document. It amounts to a deliberate attempt to signalize 
actual sympathy with sentiments often regarded as inconsistent, viz., 
Canadian, British, and “ American” sentiments, all these being sen- 
timents of the Englishry of the world. The design, in brief, was to 
evince that catholicity of feeling in a pleasing way, with hope to 
induce some readers to share it. 

A certain responsiveness has been disclosed in the Republic. 
There my critics have written very sympathetically of the Imperialist 
‘““Many-mansioned House,” of the ultra-Canadian “ Peter Ottawa,” 
of the pan-Anglican ‘“ Parliament of the Ages.” Possibly these 
things were taken the more kindly by Americans because preceded 
in the book by the Lincoln and Civil War pieces. Just so I designed. 
In England Mr. Quiller-Couch and other critics have taken the 
“ American” poems sympathetically. It is only in our dear native 
Canada that my humble attempt to be a bit of a reconciler has been 
publicly greeted with some mild reproof, and privately with some 
less mild. I am told that a Canadian hasn’t any right to be cele- 
brating Canada and the Empire in the same book with Abraham Lin- 
coln and the Civil War! , 

In effect the few Canadian objectors seem to be saying, “ Recon- 
ciliation be hanged! Away with it! We won't, shan’t, can’t be 
reconciled to the United States!” “Why not?” one enquires. “Be- 
cause we're so loyal. Because we must be true to the Throne and 
the Old Country.” As if there were essential-war between the Mon- 
archy and the Republic! In fact there is essential friendship. Should 
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it not be fostered, furthered? To foment jealousy and hate is surely 
not only ungenerous but dangerous. Is it not also essentially disloyal 
to the Old Country? We know that, by the very nature of things, 
our Motherland can not have one sincere and powerful friend in 
Europe or Asia. Shall she not have one in America? Is it loyal to 
flout the mighty Republic of our kin and language? It would seem 
that some Canadians exult in trying to blot out the fair prospect of ~ 
pan-Anglican Union. That way loom madness and destruction. 

How wise has been the governing mind of England since 1865! 
How conciliatory to the English Republic! If all Canadians were as 
wise we could induce in the United States a perfect friendliness to 
Canada. Indeed, such a sentiment largely exists already in the Re- 
public, thanks partly to England’s wisdom, and partly to the fact that 
little influence is exercised over Canadian Governments by the can- 
tankerous, small minority that desires to promote animosity between 
the branches of the English on this continent. 

’ Well, this is surely an inordinately lengthy screed on the text 
that one small Canadian book displeases a few Canadians by alleged 
Americanism, while pleasing Americans by Canadianism and British- 
ism. The latter fact accords with what I know, from much mingling 
with our republican neighbors, to be true, viz., that the greatness, 
efficiency, power, wealth, and national security of the United States 
give that English folk a generosity, magnanimity, breadth of vision, 
goodwill to mankind (a truly pan-Anglican and imperial feeling), 
which are quite lacking in the few Canadians who inveterately detest 
the Republic. 

Yours cordially, 
K. W. THomson. 
II. 
OTTAWA, June 2nd, 1909. 
Dear Mr. THomson :— 

x *  * While in matters of immediate policy and politics 
we differ, [ am in sympathy with the ultimate aims which you show 
forth. 

With your conception of an ultimate union of some sort of the 
English-speaking world I am, of course, in full sympathy. But I do 
not wish to keep my eyes fixed so incessantly on the goal as to be- 
come oblivious to the dangers of the road by which I must reach that 
goal, and with regard to the policy of the immediate future I am by 
no means in agreement with you. 
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The key to English-speaking union must be the independence of 
Canada—by independence I mean independence within the Empire, 
and of the United States. Conversely, the great danger in the way 
of the ultimate ideal is the unprecedented, enormous, overweening, 
and (in the Miltonic sense) Satanic pride of the United States. Ab- 
sorption of Canada by the United States would confirm and 
if possible increase that pride, and probably renew the older tendency 
of the United States to live within this continent, to care nothing for 
the outside world, and to omit to take that part in the world’s business 
which the British Empire has done and is doing, on the whole with 
advantage to humanity. Our independence, our growth as a second 
great power on the North American continent (with its standing re- 
minder that they are not the only great people even on their own 
hemisphere), our continued and increasing participation in world- 
politics as a part of the Empire, seem to me to furnish that factor 
which will bring the American Republic into association with Britain 
and the rest of the English-speaking world. And apart from the 
sensations which they will feel as they see the northern fringe which 
they hitherto have disregarded growing into a civilization and a 
polity in some respects superior to their own, there is this further 
consideration, that the more they deal in world-politics the more will 
it be driven home to the Americans that the Empire is their best 
friend and probably their only friend. 

The essence of our independence is the continued cultivation of 
that stubborn loyalty which is bound to be aggressive in some of its 
manifestations. It is above all necessary to stand by our own indi- 
viduality, to uphold our own institutions, to keep unimpaired our 
heritage of national spirit. There is no danger that our cultivation 
of our individual national life as opposed to American ideals will 
lead to war; should it do so, I say deliberately that such a war, 
waged to preserve our precious national identity, would benefit us. 
Who can doubt that the tradition of unflinching, stubborn loyalty 
which has been bequeathed to us by 1812 is a heritage so precious 
as far to overshadow the suffering and loss of the time? In saying 
this I do not wish to be understood as desiring war; having seen it, 
I have a lively sense of its gravity. I simply do not anticipate it. 
Nor do I regard it as the worst of all evils. It simply is one of 
several evils, and like other trials may give us compensations. 

You dread Imperial organization as furnishing an obstacle to 
the larger union. I cannot agree. Fifty years ago a thinker with 
your ideals probably would have viewed Britain’s and Canada’s 
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adherence to monarchy as an insuperable objection to close relations 
with the United States. Development on both sides of the boundary 
line, more especially on the American, has transcended that old- 
fashioned objection. So may your dread of one particular type of 
organization be transcended. Apart from that there are two con- 
siderations whose value impresses me: 

1. The Empire must organize to survive; and it is above all 
necessary to survive. 

2. Our connection with the Empire, our association with the 
widest sweeps of world-politics which it will bring us, is our coun- 
tervailing advantage to set against the bulk and wealth of the United 
States. Deprive us of that, insist on perpetuating our present 
maimed and imperfect citizenship, and we shall be at a standing 
disadvantage in dealing with the Republic. It is our special duty to 
make ourselves as strong and as good as they are; only in equality 
can there be union; and for us the road to full citizenship is through 
Imperial organization. | 

By Imperial organization I do not mean immediate formal union 
stich as is hoped for by Imperial Federationists. The phase imme- 
diately in front of us is that of national development, and it will 
probably outlast our time. When we have done with it I should ex- 
pect some movement towards the closer linking of the Five Free 
Nations to be in order. Also, as soon as possible there must be a 
substantial increase of the armed strength of the Empire, probably 
by national rather than by Imperial machinery. 

One other remark. In part of your letter you turn aside from 
the thesis ‘“ Would Imperial Union be desirable?” to a discussion of 
that other thesis, “ Would Imperial Union be practicable?’”’ I shall 
not follow you in that; so far I have seen no satisfactory plan of 
Imperial federation proposed; nor, what is far more important, 
have I seen any plan devised for bringing any plan what- 
ever to pass. I am content to work along the plan of na- 
tional development, of organizing fresh centres of strength, 
in Lord Milner’s phrase. But 1 must observe that your arguments 
as to the impracticability of Imperial Union have this pe- 
culiarity—that every one of them would have applied with equal 
force to a certain project of union which a man named Alexander 
Hamilton was busy advocating just before the year 1787. I havea 
strong suspicion that they were duly advanced then. The physical 
obstacles to American federation in 1787 were greater than the phy- 
sical obstacles in the way of Imperial federation to-day. And at 
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present the race prejudices of California may get Massachusetts into 
trouble with Japan; while a few Gloucester fishermen have suc- 
ceeded in keeping the rest of the United States from eating cheap 
fish of a Friday. And again, it is a historical fact that the States of 
the American Union once fell out; upon that you are in a position to 
offer first hand evidence. 

We are on common ground with regard to no small portion of 
our ultimate hopes; and less on common ground with regard to im- 
mediate methods. JI am all for Canadian independence of the United 
States. I am all for going our own way, for developing in strength, 
for showing the Americans and everybody else who may be inter- 
ested that we have a type, an individuality, a way of looking at 
things and of doing things, all of our own. 1 am all for drawing 
closer to the Mother Country, whose part in world-politics is so 
splendid and so noble, whose public morals are purer than those of 
this continent, whose standard of civilization is higher, whose influ- 
ence must prove beneficial in almost every particular. J am for 
national Canadian development, pushed forward with all the rapidity 
possible; I also am for Imperial organization, pushed forward with 
all the rapidity possible; I refuse to see any discrepancy between 
these two objects. I deliberately wish to cultivate closer relations 
with the United Kingdom and the rest of the Empire, and I de- 
liberately wish on the whole to leave the United States alone. For 
one thing, it is necessary to strive against their overpowering bulk; 
to cite a smaller reason, independence will be a surer passport to 
their friendly consideration than complaisance. But I do not advo- 
cate rudeness; so far from it entering my head to complain of you 
for treating of Lincoln and the American struggle for unity, I like 
those poems; with you I deplore any attempt to upset the policy 
which Great Britain is pursuing. Nor do I advocate a continuance 
of our present policy of ignoring American affairs and preening our- 
selves upon our supposed moral superiority. American history and 
development should be our constant study. We should save our- 
selves at least half of the mistakes from which they have suffered; 
and moreover they now are something like twenty years ahead of 
us in public morality, in civic righteousness, in political virtue; our 
Pharisaic complacency is one of the things which I wish to upset. 
But while we should emulate their progress in desirable things we 
must keep the flag flying. We must study them, we must profit by 
them, and we must leave them to themselves. As for pan-Anglican 
Union, I am content to allow a future generation to work at it; my 
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bit of work is to do my little best to promote national development 
and Imperial organisation. By forwarding those two things I shall 
best help on the larger “ union of hearts.” 

One word more. You speak of being “ truly independent of the 
venerable Mother of Parliaments,” and of being “in peace-league 
Dut notin war-league:” | With) theirs vacree, (liam assubjectvor 
King Edward, not of the Parliament of the United Kingdom. But 
as for the second, he who is the enemy of my King is my enemy; 
and I cannot conceive of Britain assailed and Canada remaining 
neutral. The Ross rifles would go off of themselves! 

Ever yours sincerely, 
C. FREDERICK HAMILTON. 


1h 
Ortrawa, 4th June, 1909. 
My Dear HAMILTON :— 

Thank you for having allowed me to read this most interesting 
correspondence. 

I, too, like to think that Cecil Rhodes’ dream will one day be 
realized; and I agree with you that its realization will not be pre- 
vented, but promoted, by an antecedent organization, union, call it 
what you like, of British nations. 

And why should national development and the closer linking 
of the Five Free Nations be regarded as separate and successive 
phases? Why should they not proceed concurrently? Why post- 
pone the closer linking? 

Without it the eldest of the Five Free Nations will sink to the 
position of Belgium; the second will wed a neighbouring Republic; 
the third and fourth will turn yellow; and the youngest will fall to 
Germany. | 

Not a pleasant prospect. 


——— 


IV. 
KINGSTON, June 29, 1909. 
My Dear Hamirton :— 

Worrying about our national destiny seems with most Cana- 
dians to have taken the place of worrying about our individual 
salvation. The correspondence you enclose in your letter of yester- 
day raises the problem of that ultimate destiny in unusually clear-cut 
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fashion. It is true, as we are often reminded, that it is the way 
of our race to work out their constitutional development one step at 
a time, as concrete issues demand, but it is also obvious that it 1s 
of some importance in which direction we are facing when that one 
step is taken, on what far star our gaze is fixed. I shall be glad to 
add an editorial last word, as you suggest. 


Both Mr. Thomson’s letter and yours seem to me most con- 
vincing on their negative side. Mr. Thomson makes a strong case 
against any centralized pan-Britannic organization, and you succeed 
in showing that a pan-Anglican union, at this present stage, at least, 
is even more chimerical, and that it will come the quicker the less 
we show ourselves eager for it. Perhaps I draw that conclusion 
because I want to draw it, looking at the matter from the standpoint 
of those to whom Canada is first if not last, who find their patriotism 
spreading thin when it is attempted to cover Tasmania and Bechu- 
analand with it, and becoming almost indistinguishable from cos- 
mopolitanism when Texas and Georgia are also fenced in from the 
lesser breeds, the Not-Ourselves that make for Unrighteousness. I 
am no more eager to see our national individuality swamped in pan- 
Anglicanism than in pan-Britannicism. My ideal is national develop- 
ment, in self-respecting friendship with the United States, and in 
defensive alliance with the others of the Five Free Nations. 


Yet your warning against narrow parochial self-absorption and 
- self-content is a very necessary one. More and more with growth 
in strength and growth in our international commerce we will have 
to take our place in the world’s councils. And we have many a 
lesson to learn frorn England and from the United States, particu- 
larly in our problems of government. In fact, we stand so badly in 
need of instruction in common honesty that the Montreal Star, in 
its recent be-knighted Dreadnought campaign, finds in our inability 
to build and manage a Canadian navy without graft an argument 
for handing over the money to Britain to spend. I think you will 
agree with me that that is not the way we must learn our lessons. 
Britain has a lesson to teach us and every other nation stumbling 
up out of sordid politics: the lesson that a nation may work out its 
own political salvation and rise from Walpole depths to Gladstone 
heights. It is not that way division of labor within the Empire 
lies—Britain furnishing the honesty and Canada the cash; if I read 
the temper of Canada right, we are not going to hire Britain to be 
honest for us any more than we are going to hire her to fight for us. 
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We can find ideals to help us in Britain and in the United 
States even if we do not send P.B. delegates to London or P.A. 
delegates to Washington. We can strive to secure the personal 
honesty that marks British politics while avoiding its class-graft; 
we can learn even more from the attempt of our neighbors to shake 
off their incubus of corruption, because their problems and their 
stage of advance are more nearly ours. Here I think lies Mr. 
Thomson’s greatest service to his country, in his attempt these 
twenty years, culminating in his Many-mansioned House, to make 
us understand that we are heirs to the memory of Lincoln, just as 
the men of Massachusetts may share with Britain and with us Milton 
and Cromwell. You agree, fully and frankly, that in the efforts of 
to-day the United States has much to teach us; but you differ in 
your ‘‘ We’ll take your lesson and be hanged to you”’ attitude. 


You advocate Imperial organization, following or concurrent 
with our national development, and find hope of its practicability in 
the analogy of the task of uniting the American colonies a century 
and more ago: “the physical obstacles to American federation in 
1787 were greater than the physical obstacles in the way of Imperial 
federation to-day.” True, the British Empire has shrunk, thanks to 
cables and steamships, but it has not yet become contiguous and the 
rest of the world has shrunk with it; we are ten times nearer Mel- 
bourne than of old, but we are also ten times nearer Paris and nearer 
San Francisco; relatively, the Empire is as scattered as ever, and a 
straight line between Toronto and Cape Town still runs through 
New York. When after-dinner orators talk of the Empire as one, 
I sometimes feel I should like to set them a simple examination on 
elementary Imperialism something as follows, whereon I hazard I 
might score a scratch pass, having the privilege of picking the ques- 
tions : 


1. Name six statesmen in Australia—politicians will do. 

2. In what state is Brisbane? 

3. Who is the premier of Natal? 

4. What is the present status of New Zealand’s experiment in 
compulsory arbitration? 


Or, to come to topics nearer the great heart of the people, 


5. What slang is current in Johannesburg to-day? 
_6. What are the particulars of the murder or divorce trial 
which is filling the Sydney newspapers? 


And even after we get that inter-imperial cable service which is an 
absolute necessity I doubt if, for lack of the background knowledge 
that comes only through personal travel and contact and newspaper 
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reading, the driblets of cable items will greatly remedy our (assumed ) 
ignorance. 

But I need not dwell on the point. You agree that thus far no 
practicable scheme of Imperial Federation has been broached and 
no practicable method of bringing it about; and “ imperial organiza- 
tion,” so far as I can guess, must mean Imperial Federation or some 
Pollock or Chamberlain plan of the same thing by some other name, 
Imperial Councils or what not, destined by their astute planners to 
grow unbeknownst “by a process of gradual development 
into a new government with large powers of taxation and legislation 
over countries separated by thousands of miles of sea,’ as Mr. 
Chamberlain once put it. 

For the present, at least, you reject any formal plan of centrali- 
zation. Yet you seem ready to subscribe to a centralization which 
makes Imperial Federation by comparison seem the essence of 
autonomy. You take exception to Mr. Thomson’s vision of peace- 
league but not necessarily war-league between the free nations of 
the Empire, bound together only by a common King, and maintain 
that Canada could not remain neutral were Britain assailed. I grant 
that were Britain assailed, in a death-grapple with Germany, for ex- 
ample, Canada would strain every nerve in aid. But don’t you 
calmly assume that in all the wars in which Britain is engaged she 
is “assailed” rather than “assailing”’? A recollection of the pro- 
cess by which the British Empire has expanded from 120,000 square 
miles to 12,000,000,might suggest that she has had at least her share of 
attacking and of benevolent assimilation. There are real difficulties 
in any plan of Canadian neutrality while Britain is at war, I admit, 
but they are not so serious as the problems presented by the proposal 
to accept all Britain’s wars as ours. We would doubtless send our 
fleet to help Britain defend New Zealand from that Chinese invasion 
which your soldier friend anticipates in his masterpiece of pessimism, 
but would we send it to help in another Opium War, to help force 
again on China the curse from which she is attempting to free her- 
self? Would our British Columbia regiments join the troops of 
Britain’s ally, Japan, in the contingency of an attack on Oregon? 
But delenda est Germama. Yes, but yesterday it ran delenda est 
Gallia. Ten years ago, in Fashoda days, the very panic-mongers 
who are now crying out that a struggle with Germany is inevitable 
were demonstrating that France, for centuries Britain’s foe, must 
be her foe for ever. ‘The kaleidoscope of shifting alliances may 
bring Britain and France face to face again. Would any respon- 
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sible Canadian statesman risk a civil war in Canada by taking part 
in the struggle in the English Channel? 

‘The enemies of my King must be mine.” I begin to suspect a 
Jacobite strain in your ancestry, or how else explain this rusty ideal 
of personal loyalty as the arbiter of our policy, befitting a seventeenth 
century Cavalier, thus reviving in a twentieth century newspaper 
man? The King, God bless him, has nothing to do with the case. I 
do not mean to underrate the importance of the sovereign’s function 
as the chief surviving symbol of imperial unity, nor the great ser- 
vices he has performed for Britain by putting his personal popularity 
and his royal tact at the disposal of British cabinets in their attempt 
to find friends and allies in Europe. The homely virtues of Victoria 
and the tact and sportsmanship of Edward have put off indefinitely 
that funeral of monarchy which our republican friends used to pro- 
phesy. But why use the King as a stalking-horse for the real makers 
of British policy? When you declare that the King’s enemies are 
yours, don’t you mean that the Harmsworth-Pearson Gramaphone 
Press’ enemies are yours? I for one decline, even though Canadian 
editors as well as Ross rifles should go off at half-cock, to be stam- 
peded into meekly accepting whatever policy may seem good to the 
organs of reaction in Britain to advance, in the attempt to block the 
progress of social reform. If we are to be governed from London, let 
us be governed by an Imperial Federation parliament in which at 
least we will be represented, not by King Northcliffe. 

Sincerely yours, 
O. D. SKELTON. 


DIB OST SUR TPT. 


PoINTE ForTUNE, QUE., July 1, 1909. 
My Dear SKELTON,— 

*x * * The discussion is one of far forecasts, very “academic.” This 
may cause some misunderstanding, against which I wish to guard myself. 
The possibility of misunderstanding is evidenced by Mr. Hamilton’s declara- 
tion for “independence within the Empire—and of the United States.” In this 
I am entirely at one with Mr. Hamilton, save that I rather favour the term 
“Independence under the Crown,” for which cause I have been writing for 
some thirty years, at every fair opportunity. In fact, Mr. John Ewart’s plan 
for Canadian independence is precisely that which I favour. If any other im- 
pression were taken from Mr. Hamilton’s phrasing—i.e., were any reader to 
suppose me averse from independence of both British Parliament and U. S. 
Congress—then I should be, as it were, the kid seethed in its mother’s milk. 

Were Canada not liable to be drawn into war without the voted consent 
of her majority, and her own Parliament, then I should think her independ- 
ence achieved, her situation politically sound and most desirable, her geogra- 
phic situation one enabling her to fulfil her blessed destiny—that of most 
importantly aiding the fraternal union of the Englishry of the world. 

Really we three agree very closely as to what should be done first, and it 
has never been the way of our race to quarrel much over visions. What is is, 
what will be will be. Yours sincerely, E. W. T. 


——e 
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HIGHER CRITICISM AND THE PEOPLE. 


This has been a subject of special interest in Ontario during the 
last few months owing to sensational incidents such as Dr. Carman’s 
arraignment of the Rev. G. Jackson, the attack against the English 
Bible class of University College, Toronto, and Professor J. Orr’s 
appeal to the people against the extravagances of criticism. To dis- 
cuss all the material involved in this controversy would require a 
volume rather than a brief note, but just as we go to press the de- 
cision of the authorities at McMaster University in regard to the 
last charge of heresy is announced, and it seems possible to sum up 
quietly some of the results of this recent and local phase of a great 
movement. We are often told that the phrase “ higher criticism ”’ is 
an unfortunate one, as it is liable in both of its parts to popular mis- 
apprehension. That may be the case, but the only remedy for that 
is a little more intelligence and care in the use of it. For about one 
hundred and fifty years it has been in use among Biblical students 
and it has become a technical term that cannot be dispensed with in 
this department. We could mention many other technical phrases 
well suited to the study or class-room which suffer under similar 
disadvantages when bandied about in popular controversy. The 
literary and historical criticism which seeks to set a book in its proper 
framework and solve its real problems is certainly higher than the 
criticism that limits itself to the narrower task of settling the text. 
Both forms of study are legitimate and fruitful and only the most 
ignorant can fall into the mistake of thinking that one who uses the 
methods of the higher criticism by that fact claims to be a superior 
person or shows himself to be a sceptic. A very loose popular ap- 
plication of the phrase is to denounce as “higher criticism” a par- 
ticular set of opinions about the Bible with which the speaker happens 
to disagree and which in many cases he does not understand. When 
a preacher supplies “ hot stuff” for the newspaper by declaring that 
the higher critics are “ liars and infidels,” he shows that he is sadly 
lacking in knowledge and charity and places himself outside of the 
pale of reasonable discussion. By the form of his words he de- 
nounces every man who tries to form an intelligent view of the Bible, 
while he thinks that he is merely denouncing those who differ from 
him. 
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The critical movement has been going on for centuries but the 
result of these varied labours has received a fuller application during 
the last fifty years so that the text-books and lectures dealing with 
the study of the Bible have been completely changed. For example, 
let any one compare the “ Student’s Old Testament History,” 1878, 
with the recent histories by Cornill, Wellhausen and Kent. In the 
former case we find only a slight rearrangement or skilful para- 
phrase of the Biblical material; in the latter the sources are carefully 
estimated and an attempt made to trace the real development in 
thought and life. In a movement of this kind, consisting of contri- 
butions from the leading scholars of the world, the progress is slow 
but steady. Personal preferences and sectional extravagances are 
eliminated and agreement is reached along certain broad lines; then 
the results are defined more clearly or qualified more carefully. A 
public controversy in any locality, Toronto or elsewhere; a heresy 
trial, great or small, has little effect upon these general movements. 
It is a great impersonal movement unaffected by temporary fancies 
and uncontrolled by any particular church. This does not mean that 
our local controversies are unimportant; they may have considerable 
effect upon ourselves, upon our church life as well as upon our 
personal tempers. On the whole, then, we think that the situation, 
as seen now when the dust of controversy has subsided a little, fur- 
nishes some causes for thankfulness. The action of all those con- 
cerned has tended to vindicate a true Christian liberty without placing 
the stamp of approval upon merely private speculations. The tem- 
per of our daily journals in dealing with the subject has been ad- 
mirable, representing as they do the general intelligence of the 
community ; they have recognized that churches which reverence the 
past cannot hastily accept new opinions, but they have at the same 
time pointed out that the love of truth and the right of untrammelled 
investigation is an essential thing which the churches must preserve. 
The public refuses to be thrown into a panic even when stories are 
told at meetings of the “ Bible League” which are meant to make 
one’s flesh creep and which the authors tell us ought to spoil one’s 
sleep for many nights. Popular indifference to these subjects may 
have something to do with this apathy, but there is also a recognition 
of the fact that so many honest, faithful Christian men hold the so- 
called “new views,” and thus it is scarcely possible to believe that 
the perfect truth is possessed by the rigid defenders of the old. 

As to the question of Bible teaching in Toronto University, a 
full discussion would be out of place here. The present writer may 
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say, on his own responsibility, that it seems desirable that young 
men, non-theological students, should be able to obtain in our univer- 
sities some knowledge of that ancient Hebrew literature to which 
we owe so much; that when the class in which such knowledge may 
be gained ig optional no section of the community has any substantial 
grievance. As a matter of fact, the objections are made not so much 
against the class itself as against the character of the teaching, and 
such objections would lie against the attendance of young people at 
a class in Biology or Geology as they are objections against the 
modern scientific method. It may be said that it is all very well for 
a “modernist” to talk in that fashion, but personally I disown the 
title, it is as misleading as most other labels of the kind; no 
“modern ” view is of any use unless it has absorbed the best that is 
available from the past. 

In conclusion, our Methodist and Baptist friends are to be con- 
gratulated on the strength and dignity of their final deliverances on 
this subject. It is not that their authority can be quoted for any 
particular opinion, but that they have reaffirmed and vindicated the 
spirit of freedom for which their churches were noted in their 
earliest days. Especially has it been recognised that in the class- 
rooms where young men are prepared for the ministry, the teacher 
is expected to grapple earnestly with the difficulties of the situation 
and make the students feel that what the church really desires is 
the truth in each particular case and not the buttressing up of pre- 
conceived opinions. This is not likely to lead to recklessness but 
rather to a keener sense of responsibility on the part of teachers 
and students. On the whole, then, we may believe that the discus- 
sion has done some good. It has shown that it is useless to appeal 
to popular audiences without some clear positive statement. To 
attempt to frighten people by retailing the most extreme speculations 
and the most questionable conjectures does not yield any satisfac- 
tory result. The time has perhaps come when an attempt should 
be made to present in popular form some of the latest results of 
scholarship, and some of our ministers have done good work as 
teachers of the Bible and have created a new living interest in the 
sacred literature. The supreme test to which all our theories must 
submit is their power to explain the facts of the case, to bring back 
to us the real life of the past in a way that shall help to inspire and 


purify the present. 
WV Gad 
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QUEEN’S AND THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 

At the request of the editor of the Quarterly, I undertook be- 
fore I left Kingston to send back a report of the discussion con- 
cerning the relationship of Queen’s to the Presbyterian Churchoy. Loe 
pressure of business during the actual sitting of the Assembly does 
not leave much time for this kind of work, and to attempt it in the 
brief intervals between the stages of my journey is not very satis- 
factory, so that I repented of the promise so easily made; however, 
when a promise is once given the task, small or great, must somehow 
be accomplished. I shall try then to furnish the outline of the de- 
bate in a spirit of fairness and with whatever skill in the line of re- 
porting that I may possess. 

In the first place it may be said that Queen’s men ought to ap- 
preciate the kindness of the Assembly in setting apart for our use 
two of its earliest sessions, on the afternoon of Thursday and the 
morning of Friday, June 3rd and 4th. The subject was thus brought 
before the supreme court at a favourable time, when its members 
were fresh and energetic, able and willing to give an attentive and 
patient hearing to the arguments on both sides. The atmosphere 
was on the whole clear and cool; the speakers were well received and 
their strong points appreciated on one side or the other. Remarks 
were heard afterwards that the debate had been kept on a high level. 

We may borrow an introductory note from the Hamilton Even- 
ing Times. These quotations may serve the twofold purpose of re- 
cording the facts and giving a specimen of the kind of treatment that 
the local press gave to the Assembly’s important debates: 


If the Assembly is to go its full Marathon distance, and without 
doubt that is the course, the pace already set is an unusually “hot 
one.” To dash off the first afternoon, with the Queen’s men leading, 
as was witnessed in the debate on the proposed changed relations to 
the church, looks as if the Hamilton Assembly is to make history. 


Principal Gordon looks better and seems a little more certain of 
his ground than when, in Winnipeg a year ago, he saw the enemy, not 
a foreign one, but within the “gates of Queen’s.” This University 
with its splendid history has fought its way to victory. It has never 
been afraid of a struggle, yet unhappily the old text has meaning, “A 
man’s foes are they of his own household.” It seems to be that from 
the fountain of rare loyalty to one another, there have sprung up two 
opposite streams of policy, which have wrestled at the fountain head 
for mastery and, failing, shifts the whirlpool where the friend and 
stranger alike stand by in sorrow. No one is at liberty to charge the 
other with having destroyed the harmony of the University or not 
being a friend of Queen’s. It may be mistaken judgment, but not 
treachery. The whole thing is unfortunate; the pity is the problem 
is not one where the slate might be wiped off and start de novo. 

Principal Gordon made out a case for a judge, but both Dr. R. 
Campbell, and especially Mr. G. M. Macdonnell, captured the ma- 
jority of the jury. Asa pleader it would be hard to find the equal of 
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Queen’s Principal, either in Parliament or in civil law. He is clear 
as sunlight, his logic is smooth as an unruffled river, and not a note 
escapes his lips that is harsh. He makes his points and goes out to 
face those ready to be thrust against him, usually to either divest 
their force or remove the edge. His voice drops like honey in sweet- 
ness, but deepens and swells with unrivalled power. 


Of course we all knew that there were several “ chiels ” among 
us taking notes, but the following notes are from the particular chiel 
who represented the Hamilton Herald: 


+B) 


I “sure allow” that whatever the home-returning men of this 
assembly relate of its proceedings, they will not fail to speak of the 
brilliant speech of G. M. Macdonnell, K.C., of Kingston, on the 
Queen’s question of separation from the church. Mr. Macdonnell 
has the appearance of an ascetic. Thin, grizzled, deep-eyed, heavy- 
browed, restless and nervous, he holds you by the sense of pent-up 
fire and force. His voice is a sharp challenge to your attention, and 
his reasoning and logic, along with his array of facts, make him a 
fearsome opponent. His Highland blood gets warm as he talks, and 
it melts the covers of his satire and scorn, so that these flow in sufh- 
cient streams to make him one of the most “kittle” men to waken 
ee x x XK * * x 

“Pringle of the Yukon,’ now of Sydney, N.S., earned long ago 
the attentive interest of the assembly. He is a mighty man on the 
story of the trail in the new land of the uttermost northwest of Can- 
ada. This morning he was heard on the Queen’s quarrel (for it is 
nearly that now), and for a piece of well-reasoned, well-put speech 
it is hard to beat. He was not talking to a sympathetic audience, for 
he is a separatist. He was badgered more than once. He kept his 
head, however, and got his ideas out in good order and with arousing 
effect. Not that he was applauded. He had to go without a cheer, 
but he went on and stuck thorns in the think tank of many who had 
been asleep with assurance that all is well with Queen’s as he is now. 

An odd side-step movement was executed by Professor W. G. 
Jordan Thursday afternoon during his able speech on the Queen’s 
constitution changes. He began his argument standing beside the 
moderator’s small table. Presently he edged behind this table and 
looked at his audience as we fancy he looks at his students. As the 
table is close to the moderator’s chair, the professor had a neat task 
to perform, and we are haunted by the suspicion that the head of the 
house got his toes treated a wee bit. It looked to an impartial ob- 
server as if Professor Jordan was going to “say things” and wanted 
to have the reassurance that is born of “good backing in a mix-up.” 
This, however, was an erroneous conjecture, as the professor is al- 
ways able and willing to fend for himsel’. 


On this note I may perhaps be allowed to say that if I did really. 
tread upon the toes of our respected moderator, I take this oppor- 
tunity of tendering a sincere apology. The “chiel’s” idea of the 
way in which the moderator displayed his zeal for order and cour- 
tesy may be given here and then we proceed to the real business: 


Sometimes the moderator displays a humor so pawky and so per- 
tinent that he might be taken for a Caithness man. Of course he is 
not Caithness, and his Irish arteries rebel against the thought of it. 
To-day there was an instance of this when he prepared the Queen’s 
case discussion by saying that if anyone had new light the court 
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would be glad to get it, but they had small need for old light. It 
was a remark proper and a propos, and the house applauded. The 
moderator has his own sort of humor and it is good, but when the 
door slams and the members chat in impolite chorus here and there 
in the house it is not a genial humor that suffuses his face. Nor can 
he be at all blamed, for he has a boisterous crowd to handle. 


** *K * 7K ok 7K 

The present reporter must, however, express his conviction that 
some of the remarks just quoted appear to reflect the feeling of last 
year rather than the temper of the present time. 

The Principal presented the request of the Trustees in an able 
speech that lasted just one hour; it was a clear statement of the his- 
tory of Queen’s relation to the church, the present situation and the 
nature of the changes now required in the charter, with reasons for 
the same. It would be impossible to give an adequate report of this 
speech in our brief sketch. It was given in a restrained manner, 
there was no attempt to make “ points” against real or imaginary 
opponents; the aim was to carry the whole house the one step of 
granting the reasonable request of the Trustees for a commission 
to deal with the case. The resolution:presented was as follows: 

“The trustees of Queen’s University, having expressed their 
deliberate judgment that further changes in the constitution are 
necessary for the welfare of the university, the Assembly resolve to 
appoint a commission to confer and co-operate with the trustees re- 
garding the changes suggested, to consider all the interests involved, 
and to report their judgment on the whole question to the next 
General Assembly.” 

The speech in support of it gave the history of the relations of 
Queen’s to the church, sketched the modifications made at various 
times, stich as the creation of the Council and the permission to elect 
Trustees from other denominations, with a view to showing that the 
present movement is the outcome and completion of all that has gone 
before. The speaker proceeded to show that a few years ago when 
the whole university question was likely to be reopened the Trustees 
were seeking to place themselves in such a position that the claims of 
Queen’s would receive fair consideration, when the movement was 
arrested by the action of the Vancouver Assembly. One important 
_ point was that Principal Gordon refused to admit that all the re- 
sponsibility for the working of the endowment movement was to be 
placed upon the leaders of the present movement; the action of the 
Assembly in sanctioning other similar movements must be considered 
as tending in the same direction. In fact, under the circumstances 
it is difficult to believe that the church seriously desires to retain 
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Queen’s as an arts college under the control of the church and re- 
lying upon the church for maintenance; “ we are faced with the al- 
ternative that either the church must assume the responsibility for 
the maintenance in a way she has never done before, or accede to the 
request of the Trustees, who are responsible for the financial condi- 
tion, and who know the students, and desire a modification which 
would enable them, as they believe, to handle the financial situation 
more completely.” The three changes required, liberty in regard to 
the election of the Principal, removal from the charter of the demand 
for a majority of Presbyterian Trustees, and the change of corpora- 
tion, were briefly outlined in their nature and effects. The conclu- 
sion of this strong speech may be given in the words of the Globe: 

“There had grown up within the church what might be re- 
garded as a real corporation of benefactors, men who had justified 
their claim to the name. Would it be harmful, he asked, if the cor- 
poration were made to consist of friends and benefactors of the unt- 
versity and graduates? What would this mean? It would mean 
giving the university a larger degree of self-government, and the 
church would admit that every extension of self-government that 
had been granted had been wisely exercised. The university had 
moved along the lines cherished as its ideal. Further, it would mean 
an increase of revenue. They could not hope to receive aid from 
the Government of the Province in their present condition, and yet 
there were many who recognized that the work of Queen’s was such 
as to justify any Government in granting aid from the Provincial 
treasury. Still further, it would secure, in some degree at least, the 
unifying of the university. It would not mean any weakening of the 
control that the church exercised over the theological faculty and 
over the training of young men for the ministry. It would not mean 
anything deserving of being called separation from the church. It 
would be a readjustment of the relations between the church and the 
university in such a way that the vital and spiritual connection would 
still be fully maintained. The life of Canada to-day was freer and 
showed more self-government than at any time in the past, and yet 
with the removal of restrictions by the mother country Canada had 
never before been so loyally attached to the mother country or the 
mother country so proud of Canada. He believed the same would 
be the result if a larger measure of freedom and self-government 
were given to Queen’s by the church, if she were allowed to develop 
a little more fully than hitherto along lines by which the attachment 
of the university to the church would continue, not by formal or 
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local restrictions, but in such a way that all that was vital and 
spiritual would be truly conserved.” 

This resolution was seconded by Mr. E. Brown, of Portage la 
Prairie, who in a brief, effective speech stated that when appointed 
a member of the committee last year he was opposed to this move- 
ment, but the evidence placed before them then had convinced him 
and he was now quite prepared to support the request of the Trus- 
tees, and as Principal Gordon was content to have the question re- 
ferred to a commission, it seemed to him that such a reasonable re- 
quest ought to be granted. 

For a few minutes it looked as if that would be done quickly 
and quietly, but Dr. R. Campbell opened the debate with a strong 
speech in opposition. He conceded that it might be advisable to open 
the Principalship of Queen’s University to all and sundry, but the 
question was, should they sever the connection between the church 
and the university? What, he asked, had been the results of secular 
universities in the United States? Their influence upon the training 
of candidates for the ministry had been so adverse that only four or 
five per cent. of the candidates received in theological seminaries came 
from these universities. “Are we prepared to give up what we have? 
The time has come when this church should assert more strongly its 
right to a larger control of universities than it has now. I am ready 
to go into that commission, but with the understanding that the door 
is shut, where the Assembly nailed it last year in Winnipeg. I shall 
not reopen the question of the changes in the charter as proposed.” 

The next speaker was the Rev. Dr. Armstrong, of Ottawa. His 
entrance into the arena, the impression he created, and the contribu- 
tion that he. made may be given in the words of the Hamilton Times: 

From the body of the church a thunderous voice was heard, and 
every eye turned to Dr. Armstrong, who claimed simply to have a 
question to ask. But he had to take the rostrum. For blunt state- 
ment and severe scrutiny this Ottawa father and ex-moderator has a 
record of his own. His question, whether, since the presbyteries 
were asked to consider the attitude of the Assembly in retaining 
Queen’s, it would not be a wise thing to hand this resolution down 
to them for their judgment. Having been presented, he said very 
briefly what his views were. ‘“ The church may be very glad some 
day that we have this university; at any rate I do not think that we 
should bow down before any Carnegie-god.”’ 

The Rev. J. Hodges, of Oshawa, graduate of Queen’s, followed 
and opposed the resolution; he contended that this movement was 
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contrary to the spirit that animated students in his day. His specific 
contribution to the debate was that a leading member of the church 
had said to him: “Cut the connection between the church and 
Queen’s, and in five years you will have no theological faculty.” 

The Rev. John Hay briefly supported the resolution, contending 
that nothing would be lost by submitting the matter to a commission, 
while much might be gained. 

Professor W. G. Jordan supported the Principal’s contention 
that the movement was on the real line of evolution and was the in- 
evitable outcome of all the past changes. He protested against the 
introduction of Mr. Carnegie’s name, as the matter of pensions was 
only a small part of a comprehensive case. But as it had been forced 
into the discussion he must confess that, while having no personal 
knowledge of Mr. Carnegie, he considered that such ideals as peace, 
heroism and education,. to which that gentleman had devoted 
so much wealth, were essentially Christian. He then stated that 
the fears expressed as to the destruction of Queen’s Theological 
Faculty by the progress of the present movement seemed to him 
to be groundless. The proposal to remit the matter to the Presby- 
teries of the three central synods he regarded as unreasonable. The 
three central synods were an artificial group that had no standing 
in the charter. If the charter was to be taken literally the whole 
church was the corporation and the constituency. The attempt to 
limit Queen’s to the three synods showed that the phrase, the Pres- 
byterian Church was the corporation, could not be taken absolutely. 
As to Dr. Camphell’s statement that the supporters of this move- 
ment contradicted themselves, saying that Queen’s was free and 
also that she was hampered, he pointed out that the contradiction 
was in the actual circumstances, because the life of the university 
had outgrown the terms of the charter. The changes proposed were 
in the dead parchment rather than in the real life. If it was proved 
that the interests of a thousand students demanded reorganization 
within the university, he did not think that the Theological College 
with its thirty students could stand in the way. 

Mr. Drysdale, of Montreal, thought that Mr. Carnegie had a 
very good theology, viz., that of doing justice and loving mercy. He 
declared that the tendency was to nationalize all progressive educa- 
tional institutions. He characterized the statement of Rev. Dr. 
Campbell, that the corporation of the university extended from ocean 
to ocean, as bunkum. Members of the church had no real control of 
Queen’s University. 
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Mr. J. K. Macdonald, of Toronto, said that he thought there 
were difficulties facing the university and the Assembly should co- 
operate in seeking to remove them. He would be glad if the uni- 
versity could be retained, but the interests of the university should 
receive the first consideration. 

Mr. G. M. Macdonnell, K.C., to quote the Globe report, re- 
garded the proposed changes as the first step towards the separation 
of Queen’s University from the church. He denied that the senate 
and trustees were a unit in favor of the changes, and maintained 
that the attitude of the Church towards the university was clearly 
defined in 1903. ‘‘ They call this evolution,’ he exclaimed, “ this 
proposal to cut off the university from the source of her past 
strength. What is nationalization?” asked Mr. Macdonnell. “ Will 
anybody tell us?”’ 

A commissioner—Making a united Canada. 

“We are to make a united Canada,” replied Mr. Macdonnell, “ by 
cutting us off from the things we have loved for the past sixty 
years.” The charter had been described as a dead parchment, but 
the charter declared that the university was founded “ for instruc- 
tion in the Christian religion and in arts.” (Loud applause.) 
“ Evolution,” said Mr. Macdonnell, with a sweep of his hand—“ you 
cannot say, ‘Come now, brethren, let us evolute.’” (Loud laugh- 
ter.) He did not think the Assembly ought to unload the responsi- 
bility of determining the destiny of Queen’s University upon any 
commission. But if they were to appoint a commission, that com- 
mission should have instructions, and they ought to reaffirm the posi- 
tion of the church, made clear at Vancouver, that Queen’s Univer- 
sity must stay with the church. 

He would not object to the Principalship being opened up nor 
would he insist upon an overwhelming majority of Presbyterians on 
the Board of Trustees, but he would not be content to have a cor- 
poration composed of graduates and benefactors. If the university 
were nationalized the benefactors would disappear, and as for the 
graduates, their power would be limited, and the control of the uni- 


versity would be left in the hands of a Board of Trustees. Some’ 


Toronto graduates had written to him, ‘“ Hold arts and theology.” 
The church must hold what it had held for sixty-eight years. They 
could build up other faculties and group them as they pleased, but 
let them stand by arts and theology. He proposed the following 
amendment : ; 

“The Assembly, while reaffirming the resolutions of 1904 and 
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1908, as requested by the trustees, appoint a commission to consider 
in co-operation with them whether it would be advisable to limit the 
relation now subsisting between the church and the university to the 
departments of arts and theology, and to provide that the other de- 
partments now or hereafter existing may be otherwise constituted, 
such commission to report to the next Assembly.”’ 

The following extract from the Hamilton Times will show that 
Mr. Macdonnell created a powerful impression on the minds of the 
reporters and of his hearers. He certainly threw his whole weight 
into the opposition to the Principal’s resolution, and some phrases 
used by the present reporter were made the subject of effective 
satire. Of course, I think that even arguments of that nature can 
be answered, but the present statement is not the place for it: 


Mr. G. M. Macdonnell, K.C., of Kingston, had passed a restless 
hour. He had a humble seat in the synagogue among a few tired 
commissioners, due to the heat of the day and the long journeys to 
the Assembly. But this nervous organism, as strange and rich a 
piece of nature as one will see in a “day’s march,” was not asleep. 
It is said that great occasions are rather his delight. To see him 
quiet in his seat there is a strong resemblance to the late Principal 
Caven, but he is not often at rest. He is a “fighter,” and had grace 
not won him for the good fight of the Christian, he would have been 
“terrible.” On the platform he only really begins to speak when 
some sharp wit is foolish enough to heckle him. Then look out; the 
challenge goes like a flash, his intense soul springs to the line, and a 
bonnier knight seldom gave more gallant battle. “They call it de- 
velopment or evolution—both bad terms. I shall use another, en- 
vironment. Even this does not suit my friend Dr. Sedgwick, and I 
shall use a fourth, “spiritual atmosphere.” Did this charter not have 
something to do in making the spiritual atmosphere of Queen’s? See 
our arts and science and medicine, under a charter which says such 
and such shall be members of the Presbyterian Church. Was there 
no spiritual atmosphere? And has a dead parchment created this?” 

For several minutes the whole house gave round after round of 
applause. The speaker was too serious to notice that he had “made 
a great hit,’ but twisted and side-stepped to carry on the fight. 

“ And to throw all this away for a united Canada! The things 
we have loved for sixty years to go with a wave of the hand because 
some gentlemen say, Come now, brethren, we must evolute!” 


President Forrest, of Dalhousie University, in an energetic 
speech supported the resolution. He maintained that Presbyterians 
had always been opposed to denominationalism in education. He 
made some interesting statements regarding his own university, 
showing that Dalhousie had remained in full sympathy with the 
Presbyterian Church while free from direct church control. 

Professor Perry, of Winnipeg, defended his phrase, “a united 
Canada,” against Mr. Macdonnell’s attack, maintaining that denomi- 
national universities meant a divided Canada. 

When Professor Dyde rose to second the amendment the hour 
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of adjournment had come, so he had to defer his speech until Friday 
morning. Ina forceful speech, which I present in the Presbyterian’s 
report, he seconded Mr. Macdonnell’s amendment, the mover having 
agreed to eliminate the specific suggestion that the church should re- 
tain simply the Arts and Theological departments. The amendment 
thus consisted simply in the words, “ whilst reaffirming its resolutions 
of 1904 and 1908.” In supporting the amendment, Professor Dyde 
referred first to the suggestion that the new departure was both a 
natural development for Queen’s and a return to the ground taken 
by Principal Grant. He said that Principal Grant did not regard 
separation as the natural development of Queen’s; he viewed it with 
pain but accepted it as a practical solution of the financial difficulty 
in order to obtain Government aid. Only under grim necessity 
would Principal Grant have consented to the separation of Arts and 
Theology. At that time it was understood that the Assembly dis- 
claimed responsibility for the support of the university. But the 
Assembly changed its attitude at Vancouver. The church has de- 
clared its sympathy. Continuing, Professor Dyde pointed out that 
the Provincial Government is now supporting the School of Mines, 
the Faculty of Education, and, to some extent, the Faculty of Medi- 
cine. There is no danger of these becoming a burden on the church, 
and by their support the Arts department is assisted. It is not cor- 
rect to say that the church must sever the connection or take the 
responsibility for the support of a modern university. The constitu- 
tional tie with the church should not be severed. The vital connec- 
tion is there, and if that is severed, the spiritual connection will 
gradually die out. As to the endowment, Professor Dyde said that 
he found it difficult to speak temperately about the position in which 
the endowment fund had been placed by the present agitation. The 
workers for the fund believe that the endowment can be raised, 
though it has been unfortunately arrested. Queen’s will not be less 
national in the truest sense if the Presbyterian tie is retained. 

Dr. Dyde was followed by Dr. J. Pringle, a Queen’s graduate, 
who is well known throughout the land on account of his mission- 
ary work in the Yukon. He delivered what may be called a breezy 
speech on the other side. He spoke as a Queen’s man who matricu- 


lated as far back as 1871. He differed from Messrs. Macdonnell and 


Dyde in that he maintained that the resolution before the house did 
not necessarily involve separation. At the same time he believed in 
the nationalization of Queen’s University; for consistent Presby- 
terians there is no real stopping place short of this. How can we 
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raise our voice against separate schools if we declare that the second 
university in the Province of Ontario must be kept under direct 
church control? Dr. Dyde makes his statements clear enough, but 
he does not seem to see in what direction they should lead him. He 
could not follow Dr. Dyde in this matter as the resolution displayed 
a spirit of distrust in relation to the Senate and Trustees. He dealt 
with the relation of the School of Mining to the University and said 
that the help now received would enable the aid now given it by the 
province to be regulated in a more straightforward manner. 

The Rev. J. Rollins, of London, described the movement to cut 
the denominational tie between Queen’s and the church as a move- 
ment not towards nationalization, but towards provincialization. He 
pointed out that the Western University made some claims which the 
Ontario Government did not seem to be in a hurry to recognise. 

Principal Patrick, of Winnipeg, now came on the scene and 
showed his statesmanship in the way in which he kept himself to the 
actual resolution before the house. This speaker was quite prepared 
to vote for a resolution which would have committed the Assembly 
to the principle of removing “ the denominational restrictions,” and 
he believed that such a motion could have been carried, but he con- 
fined himself to a loyal support of the resolution presented by the 
Principal, as the important point was to have any motion adopted by 
the Assembly carried by as large a majority as possible. On the 
eround that, “if we love Queen’s and desire to promote its interests 
the more deliberate our action the better, and the motion makes for 
deliberation,’ the motion hands over the subject untrammeled to the 
commission. The Assembly has not heard the specific statement of 
the Senate and the Trustees and, as Dr. Pringle said, the amendment 
shows distrust of these bodies and also distrust of the commission. 
The amendment also gives an interpretation of the action of previous 
Assemblies which he was not prepared to accept. The Trustees 
would be quite justified in refusing to accept and confer with a com- 
mission sent to it in such a crippled condition. 

Dr. Patrick could ‘‘ debate’ if he wished to do so, that is, if 
debating means a clever twisting of an opponent’s argument so that 
he cannot recognise it; but in this case he simply made a quiet state- 
ment that was perfectly clear and dignified. 

The time had now come, about noon on Friday, for the Prin- 
cipal to sum up the discussion. This he did with brevity, strength 
and dignity. He gracefully accepted Dr. Dyde’s compliments, but 
would have been glad if the professor had omitted the phrase, in 
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speaking of the endowment movement, that he had been wounded 
in the back in the house of his friends, a charge he had not expected 
from such a quarter. By maintenance he had simply referred to 
the maintenance of the Arts department. Some thought that the 
Assembly might here and now commit itself to the principle of main- 
tenance of Arts. Even this, however, seemed to be a responsibility 
that the church was not prepared to undertake. He cited the cases 
of Princeton and Dalhousie as those of universities that had con- 
tinued to maintain a living connection with the churches to which 
they owed their origin, without any legal bond. Hence he could not 
agree with Professor Dyde that the constitutional is the vital bond. 

The brief reply was closed with an effective rejoinder to one of 
Dr. Dyde’s points. The Principal in his opening speech referred to 
the relation between Canada and thé motherland, and showed that 
real loyalty had increased in proportion as the strict legal ties were 
released. To this Professor Dyde replied that the Principal ought 
to have taken his illustration from the case of the United States; the 
present demand for separation had its analogy there rather than in 
the Canadian relations to the empire. The Principal was in the for- 
tunate position of having the right of reply, and he turned the argu- 
ment very deftly by declaring that if in the time of strain between 
Britain and her American colonies British statesmen in charge of 
affairs had shown more wise conciliation, we might to-day have had 
closer union between the United States and Britain exerting its in- 
fluence towards peace and the higher life of humanity. 

Under the influence of this happy illustration we went to the 
vote, and the amendment was defeated by 143 votes to 65, and im- 
mediately thereafter the original resolution was carried nem con by 
179 votes. Thus the matter is remitted to a commission which con- 
sists of the following members: 

The Very Rev. Dr. Lyle, Moderator, Hamilton; Rev. Dr. 
John MacMillan, Halifax; Rev. Dr. T. C. Jack, North Sydney; Rev. 
Dr. Barclay, Montreal; Rev. A. T. Love, Quebec; Rev. Dr. Ephraim 
Scott, Montreal; Rev. Dr. Ramsay, Ottawa; Rev. J. H. Turnbull, 
Ottawa; Rev. C. H. Daly, Almonte; Rev. J. D. Boyd, Kingston; 
Rev. James Binnie, Tweed; Rev. D. W. Best, Beaverton; Rev. 
James Wallace, Lindsay; Rev. Dr. D. McTavish, Toronto; Rev. D. 
Strachan, Toronto; Rev. Dr. McLeod, Barrie; Rev. J. J. Wright, 
Eik Lake; Rev. Dr. W. Farquharson, Durham; Rev. Dr. James 
Ross, London; Rev. J. Edmison, Kincardine; Rev. Dr. Charles W. 
Gordon, Winnipeg; Rev. Dr. J. A. Carmichael, Winnipeg; Rev. 
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John Millar, Nanaimo; Lieut.-Governor Fraser, Halifax; Geo. 5. 
Campbell, Halifax; Alexander McFee, Montreal; David Maclaren, 
Ottawa; George Henderson, Ottawa; John M. Gill, Brockville; 
View ice) h ae ineston oainuciniscell. belleville sRich= 
ard Lees, M.A., Peterborough; Hamilton Cassells, Toronto; Lieut.- 
Governor Gibson, Toronto; Hon. G. W. Ross, Toronto; Hon. W. A. 
Charlton, Toronto; Judge Morrison, Owen Sound; Lieut.-Col. Mc- 
Grae, Guelph, ieut.-Col- Logie, Hamilton: Johns Penman. Paris; 
William Chisholm, M.A., Kincardine, and Edward Brown, Portage 
lag eratne 


Some imperfections in the report will doubtless arise from the 
fact that it had to be written hurriedly under distracting circum- 
stances. Quotations from various journals I have inserted delib- 
erately so as to show in a partial manner the impression made on 
thespress a. |ehavestricd:(onmakerthe report tain though have not 
attempted to hide my own views, which have been formed after 
careful deliberation, and which I am prepared to defend. Trusting 
that any future discussion may be kept at the same high level as 
that shown in Hamilton Assembly, I close with an appropriate quo- 
tation from the Toronto World: 


It is unlikely that a careful report by a competent commission, 
after a full consideration of all the circumstances involved, will be 
set aside by the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church next 
year. Ihe resalution to refer the status of Queen’s: University to a 
cominission must, therefore, be regarded as a wise and practical one. 
It removes many vexed issues from an arena which, even though dis- 
tinguished, as few are, for its moderation and calm sense, is not 
adapted for the examination and discussion of such detail as the 
university problem involves. 

There will be no question of the trust and confidence reposed in 
the commission, nor of the faithfulness with which it will observe 
the responsibility laid upon it. 

Great things depend upon the universities of Canada, and among 
them Queen’s stands in a place of special eminence, inspired as it is 
with the ideals of an historic church, whose standards of upright 
dealing, high-minded and magnanimous thinking, and spiritual sta- 
bility, have happily tinctured Canadian character. 

The union of such characteristics with the high types of scholar- 
ship associated with the traditions of Queen’s is something of na- 
tional importance, and the preservation of these ideals evidently 
underlies the intentions of those responsible for the movement for 
expansion. 

Those who hold the nationality of Canada dear will rejoice at 
the existence of so strong and effective a factor in the national life 
as that evidenced by the determined and progressive scholarship cul- 
tivated by Grant and now fostered by Gordon. 


W. G. JORDAN. 
London, Ont. 
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SAMPLES AND QUOTATIONS CHEERFULLY GIVEN. 





) T HERE are few national institutions of more value and interest to the country than the l 
i Royal Military College of Kingston. At the same time its object and the work it is 
accomplishing are not sufficiently understood by the general public. 

The College is a Government institution designed primarily for the purpose of giving 
the highest technical instructions in all branches of military science to cadets and_ofh- 
cers of Canadian Militia. In fact, it is intended to take the place in Canada. of the Eng- 
lish Woolwich and Sandhurst and the American West Point. 

) The Commandant and military instructors are all officers on the active list of the 

Imperial army, lent for the purpose, and in addition there is a complete staff of professors 
(\ for the civil subjects which form such a large proportion of the College course. Medical 

attendance is also provided. 

_ Whilst the College is organized on a strictly military basis, the cadets receive in addi- 

tion to their military studies a thoroughly practical, scientific and sound training in all sub- 
jects that are essential to a high and general modern education. 

_The course in mathematics is very complete and a thorough grounding is given in the 
) pce WAG AEt Engineering, Civil and Hydrographic Surveying, Physics, Chemistry, French 
n nglish. 

[ The strict discipline maintained at the College is one of the most valuable features of Jey 
the system. 
_ In addition, the constant practice of gymnastics, drills and outdoor exercises of all 
'] kinds, ensures good health and fine physical condition. 
Seven commissions in His Majesty’s regular army are annually awarded as prizes to 
the cadets. 
Three Commissions in the Permanent Force will be given annually, should vacancies 
exist, to the graduating class, viz.: Every year one in the Infantry; and each alternate 
Be year : 
) One in the Engineers and one in the Hoise Artillery. 
One in the Cavalry or Mounted Rifles and one in the Garrison Artillery. 
Further, every three years a Commission in the Ordnance Corps will be given to the 
graduating class. 
hree second class clerkships, or appointments with equivalent pay, will be offered 
annually to the graduating class, such appointments to be in the following Departments, viz: 
Public Works, Railways and Canals, Inland Revenue, Agriculture and Interior. 


) The length of the course is three years, in three terms of nine and one-half months’ 

residence each. 

) The total cost of the three years’ course,including board, uniforms, instructional mate- 
rial, and all extras, is from $750 to $800. 


The annual competitive examination for admission to the College will take place at 
the headquarters of the several military districts in which candidates reside, in May of 
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NE of the most prominent features of England at the beginning 
O of the eighteenth century was a pronounced taste for society 
and for convivial meetings: people used to assemble in taverns, — 
coffee-houses or clubs; and some gentlemen spent the greater part of 
their lives in such places without being thought the worse for it, as 
might be the case nowadays: Addison, for instance, as we are told 
by Pope, usually studied all the morning, but “then met the party 
at Button’s, dined there, and stayed five or six hours and sometimes 
far into the night . . . .and this was the usual run of his life.” 
The tavern was indeed the only place where a bachelor could take 
his meals: there were neither hotels, nor boarding-houses; the poor 
bachelors had to take lodgings by themselves, and it was a great 
comfort for them when they found at the tavern a jolly circle of 
good fellows. For people did not go there merely to eat and drink, 
and discharge that necessary human function as quickly as possible, 
trying to make up for the loss of time by reading between each 
course; that is the modern conception of a business people; then, 
round a well-covered table you could take part in an active and 
merry chat which an abundance of port was not likely to restrain. 
Unfortunately, the conversation sometimes rose to a quarrel, and, in 
contemporary prints, taverns are very often the scene of riots. 

The taste for society is also proved by the number of coffee- 
houses, mug-houses, chocolate-houses to be found in London at that 
time. The name of coffee-house by no means signified that coffee- 
drinking was the only occupation tolerated there; but drinking was 
a prominent one. Men used to go to the coffee-house to discuss 
business and to hear the news from home or abroad, for the news- 
papers and the pamphlets of the day were taken in, and it was not 
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everybody then who could afford to pay for a daily paper. In prin- 
ciple, a coffee-house was open to everybody, but, of course, cus- 
tomers used to assemble according to their sympathies ; at Jonathan’s 
was held “the general mart of stock-jobbers”, the Scots had a 
special liking for The British, and Army men for Young Man's. But 
people of a more refined taste, although they assiduously frequented 
coffee-houses, began to think that they were not wholly congenial to 
polite conversation; they felt chiefly their lack of privacy; in a place 
which anybody, including political or literary rivals, could enter, it 
was next to impossible to indulge in free conversation. Also, very 
often, one man became too prominent and acquired a kind of supre- 
macy to which some were very little inclined to bow. The general 
tone, from free, became vulgar if not licentious, and a kind of slang 
prevailed, which, according to Swift, corrupted the language of the 
young men, who, being anxious to mix with the well-known men, 
would come and pick up this slang merely to appear “ up to date”; 
then only they deserved the names of “ dappers, fops, smart fellows, 
very pretty fellows.” 

So a new institution was badly wanted, and then arose the 
numerous clubs, which took such a prominent part in social life in 
the reign of Queen Anne. Clubs indeed were in existence long 
before that time in England, as we hear of one as early as the reign 
of Henry IV; it was “la court de bonne compagnie” and it counted 
the poet Occleve as one of its members. But those clubs, if they 
answered to Dr. Johnson’s definition of the word club as “ an assem- 
bly of good fellows meeting under certain conditions,” they do not 
answer to our modern idea of a club; a club is nowadays 
more or less a selection of people, an “ élite,” and those older clubs 
were not exclusive in the least. In the reign of Queen Anne they 
became every day more private, and although they were sometimes 
connected with some coffee-house, they always met in a secluded part 
of the building. 

Their number increased so much that we hear even of street 
clubs, so that a man had but to step a few yards from his own door 
to enjoy his club and the society of his neighbours. The best clubs 
were political: the Saturday Club frequented by Swift, the Calves’ 
Head Club, well known for its republican ideas, the King’s Head 
Club, essentially Protestant, the Beefsteak Club, which held its sit- 
tings in Old Jewry and whose chairman, an Irish comedian, had 
been made by his fellow-clubmen a Knight of St. Lawrence, with a 
gridiron round his neck. But the Kit-Cat Club was the most famous 
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of all: there conviviality seems to have reigned supreme; men of 
letters and noblemen sat side by side in the most jovial cordiality. It 
had, however, a serious turn now and then; political intriguing and 
plotting, we hear, were by no means abhorrent to the members of 
the club. Therefore it will be interesting to know when it originated, 
how it grew, who were its members, and to consider it in its differ- 
ent moods, convivial, literary and political. 


ik 


Some time before the Revolution Mr. Somers, afterwards Lord 
Chancellor, and another lawyer, used frequently to meet Jacob 
Tonson, stationer and bookseller, at a tavern in Shire Lane,* near 
Temple Bar. Over the door hung a creaking sign, repreesnting the 
Cat and Fiddle; for a sign, in those days, was the invariable adorn- 
ment of a tavern door ; most wonderful animals were thus to be seen, 
inviting the passers-by to enter. “ Our streets,’ says The Spectator, 
“are filled with Blue Boars, Black Swans, and Red Lions, not to 
mention Flying Pigs and Hogs in Armour, with other creatures 
more extraordinary than any in the deserts of Africa.” At the 
friendly sign of the Cat and Fiddle, Jacob Tonson and his friends 
indulged in free-and-easy conversation on their favourite topics, 
politics and literature, for they had a common sympathy for the 
Whig party and for belles-lettres. There were few people in Shire 
Lane to disturb them; when once you had left the Strand and Fleet 
Street with crowds of chairmen and “servants bawling to clear the 
way, with “itinerant tradesmen singing their hundred cries,’ you 
enjoyed the most absolute peace; of course, you could not expect to 
find very respectable surroundings there; and even in the time of 
James I, Shire Lane had such a bad reputation that it was nicknamed 
Rogues Lane. In Ship Yard, near the same street, stood a block of 
tottering houses used by coiners, and each room had a secret trap- 
door to allow them to escape, if they should happen to be discovered. 
But all the misdeeds were perpetrated at night in the greatest silence ; 
so Jacob Tonson and his friends had full liberty to impart to each 
other their political or literary impressions. But, at that time, a con- 
versation, however interesting it might be, did not seem to be a 


* Shire Lane or Great Sheer Lane, later on called Lower Serle’s Place, 
was destroyed in the nineteenth cent. to make place for the new Law Courts; 
pence’ into Fleet Street and was so called because it divided the city from 
the Shire. 
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satisfactory entertainment, when it was not accompanied with eating 
and drinking. And, indeed, if Jacob Tonson had such a strong 
liking for the Cat and Fiddle, it was not only on account of the quiet- 
ness of the place, but also because there were there to be found the 
most wonderful pies you could dream of. The tavern was kept by 
a pastry-cook, named Christopher Cat, whose delicious pies were 
celebrated all over London; his mutton-pies especially, covered with 
a golden crackling crust, soon became so renowned that in the pro- 
logue to The Reformed Wife, a comedy performed in 1700, we read: 
“Often for change the meanest things are good; 

Thus though the town all delicates afford, 

A Kit-Kat* is a supper for a lord.” 

The three friends found the bill of fare so delectable that they 
thought of enlarging their circle; Jacob Tonson, very likely, brought 
some men of letters, and Somers, some political men, and as soon 
as they reached a sufficient number they decided to form a club in 
their dear old tavern: it was the Kit-Cat Club. 

Such was the name it received. Though it may seem easy to ex- 
plain the origin of the name, many discussions have arisen about it; 
some people, like Addison and R. Blackmore, declared that the name 
came from the pie; others, like Spence, said it came from the 
pastry-cook himself; the debate had begun during the lifetime of the 
club and Dr. Arbuthnot, seeing how absurd it was to discuss a ques- 
tion of so little moment, proposed a solution in his turn: 

“Whence deathless Kit-Cat took its name 
Few criticks can unriddle; 
Some say from pastry-cook it came, 
And some from Cat-and-Fiddle. 
From no trim beaux its name it boasts 
Gray statesmen, or green wits; 


But from this pell-mell pack of toasts 
Of old Cats and Young Kits.” 


It does not seem to us very difficult to come to a solution which 
has not been yet proposed; the club was named after the pies, the 
pies after the pastry-cook, and the pastry-cook himself, perhaps, after 
the sign of the Cat and Fiddle. And do not imagine that the least 
disrespect was implied in giving it the name of a pie. “ Our modern 
celebrated clubs,” The Spectator (No. IX) writes, “are founded 
upon eating and drinking, which are points wherein most men agree, 
and in which the learned and illiterate, the dull and the airy, the 


* The spelling Kat is sometimes to be found; in the will of J. Tonson, 
jun., the name is written Katt; but Cat is the most generally used. 
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philosopher and the buffoon, can all of them bear a part.” The 
October Club, they said, was so called on account of the fondness of 
its members for October ale; and the glorious Beefsteak Club, not an 
exotic one like Kit-Cat, drawn from who knows where, set up them- 
selves in direct opposition to it “that the members thereof might 
learn to know that substantial beef was as prolifick food for a true 
English wit as pies and custards for a Kit-Cat beau.” 

When the Club was established it was decided that it should 
meet once a week, and that each member should be in his turn the 
master of the feast, to show that all were to be considered equal. 
The numbers of the members varied from 39 to 48; there does not 
seem to have been a very strict rule about it. Among its members 
were Charles Sackville, Earl of Dorset, Charles Montague, Earl of 
Halifax, Lord Somers, Lord Wharton, also the most distinguished 
wits of the time, Addison, Steele, Congreve, Vanbrugh, Garth. Very 
soon the club became the most famous in town, and Christopher Cat 
thought that Shire Lane was not a very refined place for such dis- 
tinguished guests, and he decided to move to the Fountain Tavern in 
the Strand. This was the second home of the Club, and, very likely, 
its last. 


UT, 


Whether it was at the Cat and Fiddle or at the Fountain, the 
chief forms of entertainment must necessarily have been drinking 
and conversation; and this last, we may suppose, proved very lively 
and witty, in a place where the cleverest men of the time were assem- 
bled; and yet we hear that Maynwaring, whose works now deserve 
little praise, was looked upon as “the ruling man in all conversa- 
tions.” But Christ. Cat’s tavern was not their only meeting-place ; 
during the summer months they would go to Hampstead, a favourite 
resort of Londoners, which suddenly grew up at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, from a quiet country spot, the abode of a 
few washerwomen, into a fashionable Spa: the Hampstead waters, 
it was said, possessed wonderful chalybeate properties, but people 
would also flock there to enjoy the pure air of the heath and the 
beautiful view over London; they also found bowling-greens, the 
Great Room for assemblies, and excellent taverns: in one of those, 
the Upper Flask, on the edge of the heath, the Kit-Cats used to meet, 
and there in the garden, under the shade of an old mulberry tree, 
they would quaff their ale and converse merrily. Not far from the 
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Upper Flask, on Haverstock Hill, stood a little cottage, where Rich- 
ard Steele used to live; his friends would send a coach and fetch him, 
for they always felt brighter when he was among them; and we 
believe he enjoyed their society so much that after the meeting the 
coach was no longer a luxury, but a necessity for his conveyance 
home. Those excursions to Hampstead R. Blackmore sang in his 
poem of The Kit-Cats (1708), when, addressing J. Tonson, he wrote: 

“Or when, Apollo-like, thou’rt pleased to lead 

Thy sons to feast on Hampstead’s airy head; 


(Hampstead, that towering in superior sky, 
Now with Parnassus does in honour vie) .” 


| 

Sometimes also J. Tonson invited his fellow-clubmen to Barnes, 
where he entertained them at his villa of Barn-Elms. The room 
where he received his friends had been decorated with the portraits 
of all the Kit-Cats, painted by one of them, Sir Godfrey Kneller, so 
that, there on the walls, that glorious set of noblemen and wits were 
to be seen in gorgeous dresses and full bottomed wigs, and Jacob in 
his large cap, with his edition of Milton under his arm. He enter- 
tained his guests so well that they long after remembered with plea- 
sure the time they had spent with him. In 1725, Vanbrugh wrote to 
him from Amsterdam: ‘‘ From Woodstock we went to Lord Cob- 
ham’s, seeing Middleton-Stony by the way, and eating a cheerful 
cold loaf at a very humble ale-house, I think the best meal I ever ate, 
except the first supper in the kitchen at Barnes.” 


Every year the Kit-Cat Club celebrated King William’s anniver- 
sary, and on such occasions some outsiders were permitted to sit 
among the noble Kzit-Cats. It was to one of those celebrations that 
Dr. Hoadley, Bishop of Bangor, had been invited, when R. Steele 
had been given the mission to deliver a panegyric of King William. 
But it happened that at that time of the night, R. Steele was not fit 
to speak on such a high topic. Then a hatter, John Sly, a very face- 
tious man, being in the house, came into the company on his knees, 
with a tankard of ale in his hand and drank “ the immortal memory.” 
R. Steele, “ being too much in the same condition as the hatter,” was 
put into a chair and sent home. It may be seen from this anecdote 
that the entertainments of the club were not of the most refined 
kind ; but we must remember that wine-drinking or ale-drinking, even 
to an excess, were not considered bad or improper habits, and many 
people even thought it was a necessary accompaniment of wit. An- 
other anecdote which has been left us concerning the Kit-Cat-Club 
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is about Samuel Garth, the physician: one night, as he was entering 
the club, he declared he must soon be gone for he had many patients 
to attend; but he soon forgot them, and on being reminded by a 
friend of the fifteen visits he had to pay, he answered: “It is no 
great matter whether I see them to-night or not, for nine of them 
have such bad constitutions that all the physicians in the world can’t 
save them; and the other six have such good constitutions that all 
the physicians in the world can’t kill them.” 

The talking, eating and drinking at the club often went on far 
into the night. George Stepney indeed writes from Vienna to Jacob 
Tonson on March 24, 1713: “I often wish it were in my power to 
make one with you at 3 im the morning.” 

So far as we have seen there is nothing very distinctive in this 
club in matter of entertainments; but the habit they had of toasting 
ladies gives a peculiar mark to their society. This habit is said in 
The Tatler (No. 24) to have originated at a certain meeting of fel- 
lows calling themselves the Knights of the Toast: “ That happy 
virgin who is received and drank to at their meetings has no more 
to do in this life but to judge and accept of the first good offer. The 
manner of her inauguration is much like that of the choice of a Doge 
in Venice, it is performed by balloting; and when she is so chosen, 
she reigns indisputably for that ensuing year ; but she must be elected 
anew to prolong her empire a moment beyond it. When she is regu- 
larly chosen her name is written with a diamond on one of the drink- 
ing glasses. The hieroglyphic of the diamond is to show her that 
her condition is frail, and depends on the hand which holds her.” 
Such custom much resembled the choosing of a Valentine on the 14th 
of February: still it was considered as a kind of foppery and extra- 
vagance, and it gave birth to the then often used expression of 
“toasting beaux.” E. Malone, in his Life of Dryden (I, 1, 112), 
thinks that the society of the Knights of the Toast gave rise to the 
Kit-Cat Club, and he adds that the beauties thus celebrated were 
called Ladies of the Toast. We do not quite agree with E. Malone, 
and we think that the Knights of the Toast were nothing but the Kit- 
Cat Club, which had been founded long before The Tatler appeared. 
Moreover, we find in Swift’s works (Decree for concluding the treaty 
between Dr. Swift and Mrs. Long) a passage referring to Mrs. Long, 
a well-known favourite of the Kit-Cat Club, to whom he gives the 
epithet of Lady of the Toast. The Kit-Cats indeed were celebrated 
for their custom of toasting ladies, and we have seen how Dr. 
Arbuthnot criticized them on account of it. 
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The most celebrated toasts of the club were the four daughters 
of the Duke of Marlborough, Lady Godolphin, Lady Sunderland, 
who was nicknamed “ the little Whig,’’ Lady Bridgewater and Lady 
Monthermer: Swift’s friend, Mrs. Long, was another; also Mrs. 
Barton, a niece of Sir Isaac Newton’s, a witty and beautiful woman, 
was a faovurite among the toasts of the club; “she did some preju- 
dice to her reputation by undertaking the superintendence of Lord 
Halifax’s family, but was compensated by a large legacy’; we also 
hear of “a Lady Molyneux, who was a toast of the Kit-Cat Club, 
and who died smoking a pipe.” 

One night that the Club were assembled, Evelyn Pierrepont, 
Earl of Kingston, one of the members, proposed the health of a 
young lady, whose name he would keep secret and whom he declared 
the most beautiful in the world; everyone then grew anxious to 
know her, and asked the Earl to say her name; he refused and left 
the room; but, not long afterwards, he came back with the most | 
beautiful. . . little girl you can imagine, his own daughter, Mary, 
then about eight years old, and who afterwards became so famous 
“under the name of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu: the little girl 
was not frightened in the least, but suffered herself to be admired 
and caressed, and even showed her wit and her knowledge, which 
was great, for she had picked up some Greek, Latin and French, “at 
an age when other ladies were amusing themselves in dressing dolls.” 
Long after her introduction to the club, Lady Mary remembered with 
pleasure that adventure and declared that day was the happiest in 
erie: 


IV. 


We may now ask ourselves what had been Jacob Tonson’s pur- 
pose when founding the Kit-Cat Club: it is not very likely that he 
did so merely to give way to his convivial instinct, for Jacob “ had 
always a sharp eye towards his own interest.” We must bear in 
mind that he had brought an absolute change into his trade. Before 
his time, indeed, few were the people interested in literary works: 
the readers were scarce, at a time when it was an accomplishment to 
be able to read: when an author wanted to have his works printed, 
he paid his bookseller a certain sum and afterwards tried to sell 
them to his acquaintances, or, at least, through them. But at the 
end of the seventeenth century people became more serious, and the 
number of readers considerably increased. Jacob Tonson then saw 
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the possibilities of his trade; he tried to find readers for the books he 
printed; he published them at his own risk and paid the writers as 
soon as he received their manuscripts: then only was publishing born 
in England. We might then suppose that he “ formed a club not for 
diversion but business.” * He would attract there noblemen and 
writers, and, in so doing, he might get new and interesting works to 
publish, and, on the other hand, the noblemen might use their influ-- 
ence to make their works known to the fashionable people of their 
acquaintance, who at that time formed the greater part of the read- 
ing public. Such supposition about the foundation of the club seems. 
to be justified by a number of satirical writings composed when it 
was still in existence, all of which openly accuse J. Tonson of at- 
tracting young writers so that he might have their works to publish 
and little money to pay. “ Bocai (=Jacob)”’, says New Ward in his 
Secret History of Clubs, “had a fair prospect of feathering his nest 
by his new profitable chaps, who, having more wit than experience, 
put but a slender value as yet upon their maiden performances.” 
Also a satirical poem, The Kuit-Cats, written by R. Blackmore, 
ascribes to J. Tonson the same crafty purpose: 
“Now angry Kit-Cats feel the Fury’s flame 

Talk big, and Bocai with dishonour name, 

Against his ministration they inveigh, 

His haughty airs, and arbitrary sway. 

They cry he sep’rate int’rest carries on, 

Pretends their profit, but designs his own.” 

Of course, we must realise that those writings were only libels,. 
in which we can put but little faith; nevertheless they prave that the 
club was a literary club. And it was impossible that it should not be 
so; look at its members: many of them were the most illustrious 
writers of the time, Addison and Steele, Congreve and Vanbrugh. 
Also many of the noblemen were well known for their literary tal- 
ents, and for the patronage they bestowed on literary men: Charles 
Montague, Earl of Halifax, was famous for his poem of The Coun- 
try Mouse and the City Mouse, which he composed in his young 
days, and all his life he helped young writers, although Dean Swift 
declared that his only encouragements were “ good words and good 
dinners.” And yet Pope remembers having seen a papey in Lord 
Halifax’s handwriting of a subscription of 400 guineas fpr the en- 
couragement of good comedies. Charles Sackville, Earl pf Dorset, 
is also praised for his munificence to men of letters; he has discov- 


* 4A K.C.C. described. London, 1705. 
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ered Prior’s talent, protected Butler and Wycherley, and, when 
obliged in his official capacity of Chamberlain of the Household to 
withdraw Dryden’s pension, he allowed him an equivalent out of 
his own estate.* 

We might then suppose that the authors would come to the club 
and show their patrons the new works they had composed. The 
club soon acquired a high reputation of wit, so that “several great 
persons desired to be admitted members of the rhiming company, 
some in hopes to be accounted wits, and others to avoid the very 
opposite imputation.” (Ned Ward). Jacob Tonson became famous 
and courted by everyone: 

“The little wits attended at his gate, 
And men of title did his levee wait. 
They were by all esteem’d, by all carest, 
The joy of all the town, the life of every feast. 
If not a Kit-Cat wit or two were there, 
Flat was the wine, and tastless was the cheer.” 

According to Ned Ward the club was infested by the literary 
mania: ‘“‘ They thought it a scandal to the Muses that so heavenly 
a banquet should go untag’d with poetry, . . . they could there- 
fore scarce demolish the imbellish’d covering of a pidgeon-pie with- 
out a distich, or break thro’ the sundry tunicks of a puff-paste-apple- 
tart, without a smart epigram upon the glorious occasion.” But, as 
they did not write their witty lucubrations in a special register as 
the Beefsteak Club used to do, we are not able to appreciate the value 
of them; the only verses they have left us are those they wrote on 
their drinking glasses to celebrate the beauties of the time, and we 
must confess that their poetical inspiration was very poor. Here 
are those written by Halifax on Lady Mary Churchill: 


“Fairest, latest of the beauteous race, 
Blest with your parent’s wit, and her first blooming face; 
Born with our liberties in William’s reign, 
Your eyes alone that liberty restrain.” 


For such style of wit we do not care much nowadays, nor do we 
delight much more in Garth’s verses on Lady Hyde in childbed: 


* It is interesting to see the names of the patrons to whom the writers 
belonging ‘o the club dedicated their works: one of Congreve’s comedies is 
addressed to Charles, Count of Dorset, another to Ch. Montague; the first 
book of The Spectator is dedicated to Somers, the 2nd to Halifax, the 3rd to 
sine Boye: it will be noticed that all those patrons also belonged to the 
«lub. 


+ The Kt-Cats. 
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“ Hyde tho’ in agonies, her graces keeps, 
A thousand charms the nymph’s complaints adorn: 
In tears of dew so mild Aurora weeps, 
But her bright offspring is the cheerful morn.” 
Addison is also said to have written the following lines on the 
Countess of Manchester, who then happened to be in Paris: 
“While haughty Gallia’s dames that spread 
O’er their pale cheeks an artful red, 
Beheld this beauteous stranger there, 
In native charms divinely fair ; 
Confusion in their looks they showed 
And with unborrowed blushes glowed.” 
From this we might conclude the matter by saying that the club was 
a literary one, because it helped in some way the literary production, 
but we cannot ascribe any value to what was composed during the 


meetings themselves. 


V. 


At the same time the Kit-Cat Club was looked upon as the 
stronghold of the Whig party; for most of the clubs at that time 
were political, The October Club was considered as the headquar-. 
ters of the Tories; but their toryism went so far that some members 
of the same party, more moderate in their ideas, founded the Society 
of the Brothers, promoted by Jon. Swift, who hoped thus to form. 
an intellectual counterpoise to the Kit-Cat. 

There is little doubt about the political tendencies of this asso-. 
ciation: in The Examiner of the 14th of September, 1710, there is a 
passage alluding to the Whigs, which reads thus: “ Their represen-. 
tative the Kit-Cat have pretended to make a monopoly of our sense.” 

What part the Kit-Cats played in the political strife in Queen 
Anne’s reign is difficult to judge; but it must have been a prominent 
one, if we trust Horace Walpole: he declares indeed that the mem- 
bers of the club “ generally mentioned as a set of wits” were “ in. 
reality the patriots that saved Britain.” Horace Walpole was not 
personally acquainted with the club, but his father belonged to it,. 
and he knew what activity they displayed at the end of Queen Anne’s 
reign to secure the Protestant succession; he knew how regularly 
they kept King William’s anniversary, and so he thought the Kit- 
Cats had saved England from the Stuarts and the Pope: many of 
the members had given strong proof of their antipathy to the Jaco- 
bite succession from the very beginning of the club: William Caven- 
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dish, Charles Sackville and Thomas Wharton, for instance, signed 
the letter inviting William to come over to England and sit upon the 
throne. Such a spirit ever remained afterwards, but the hatred of 
Jacobitism and Popery became more violent in the last years of 
Queen Anne, at a time when many Tories and many of the High 
Church party were inclined to recall the Stuart dynasty, when even 
Ministers of the Crown, like Bolingbroke, were intriguing towards 
the same end. Therefore, whenever a popery riot broke out, the 
suspicions at once fell upon the unfortunate Kit-Cats. And so it 
happened on the 16th of November, 1711, on the anniversary of 
Queen Elizabeth’s birthday: “ the Whigs designed a mighty proces- 
sion by midnight and had laid out a thousand pounds to dress up 
the Pope, devil, cardinals, Sacheverell, etc., and carry them with 
torches about, and burn them. . . . But they were seized by 
order from the Secretary.’’ Such is the account of the projected 
disturbances as given in the Journal to Stella (Letter XXXV). Six 
days after (Nov. 22) The Post Boy, a Tory paper, charged the Kit- 
Cat Club “ with a-conspiracy to raise the mob to confront the best 
of Queens and her ministry, and pull down the houses of several 
honest, worthy, loyal, true English gentlemen, having had money 
distributed to them some time before for that purpose, by G. G. G. 
S. S. S. W. H. M.,* an insatiatiable ambitious Junto who made the 
subscriptions and gave out the Queen was very ill, if not dead, in 
order to “have acted their treasons with greater freedom.” This 
last accusation was indeed often brought against the Whigs by the 
Tories, who, feeling themselves guilty in the matter, wanted to dis- 
card every suspicion by accusing others: so, in his pamphlet entitled 
“Public Spirit of the Whigs” and also in The Examiner (No. 40), 
Swift declares that they favour the Pretender and try to prepare for 
his return. Swift also lets us suppose in a libel written by him about 
1712 that the Kit-Cats were guilty of many other crimes: as the 
Bishop of St. Asaph, William Fleetwood, had published a series of 
sermons professing Low Church principles, Swift wrote to criticize 
them an imaginary “Letter of thanks from my Lord W........ to 
the Bishop of St. Asaph, in the name of the Kit-Cat Club.’ In this 
libel, the members of the club, to whom Wharton belonged, openly 
profess to be at the same time latitudinarians, atheists and republi- 
cans. “The world will perhaps be surprised,” Wharton says, “ that 


* Stands for: Grafton, Godolphin, Garth, Somerset, Sunderland, Somers, 
Wharton, ‘Halifax, Montagu. 
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gentlemen of our complexion, who have so long been piously em- 
ployed in overturning the foundations of religion and government, 
should now stoop to the puny amusement of reading and commend- 
ing sermons.” Farther on Lord Wharton says: “I dare assure 
your lordship . . . that there is not an atheist in the whole king- 
dom (and we are no inconsiderable party) but will readily subscribe 
to the principles so zealously advanced. . . in those discourses.” 
After which he makes that assertion of republicanism: “ Kings and 
princes are the creatures of the people, mere state pageants, more 
for shew than use.” 

Such pamphlets, in spite of their false criticisms on many points, 
tend to prove that the Kit-Cat Club was, so to speak, the very heart 
of the Whig party, and as such contributed to assure the Protestant 
succession at the death of Queen Anne, thus depriving the Jacobite 
cause of its last chance. The members of the club were royally re- 
warded* by George I for their devotion to him, and now that their 
beloved German prince was sitting upon the English throne, their 
work was done and they could leave the stage proud of their victory 
and of their honours. 


After Queen Anne’s accession, when the Protestant succession 
seemed to be an accomplished fact, the club languished, and the 
merry meetings were for a time interrupted: on the 22nd of June, 
1703, the Duke of Somerset wrote to Jacob Tonson: “Our club is 
dissolved till you revive it again, which we are impatient of.” The 
club indeed was revived and lived a long and glorious life. But 
death came at last: we do not know exactly when, for nobody wrote 
an epitaph nor composed a funeral speech: we only hear that in 1725 
the club had passed away. On the 12th of August of the same year 
Vanbrugh wrote to Tonson: “ You may believe me when I tell you 
you were often talked of both during the journey and at Stowe: and 
our former Kitt-Katt days were remembered with pleasure. We 
were one night reckoning who were left, and both Lord Carlisle and 
Cobham expressed a great desire of having one meeting next winter, 
if you come to town,—not as a club, but old friends that have been 


* Charles Montagu, became Duke of Manchester (1719) and Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Surrey, and Evelyn Pierrepont, Duke of Kingston (1715). R. H. 
Wharton was created a marquess, and restored to the Privy Council. Charles 
Montagu, Earl of Halifax, was invested with the order of the Garter. Steele 
and Garth were knighted, the latter with the very sword of Marlborough. 
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of a club, and the best club that ever met.” In 1765 we hear* of a 
club which still kept the name of Kit-Cat, and whose members in- 
cluded among others Lord Sandwhich and Lord Bolingbroke. But 
we do not think there was any connection between this club and the 
older Kit-Cat, which very likely died away, when its task was done, 
leaving behind it only the memory of its good fellowship and a new 
name in the English language. 
J. E. BoNNoRONT. 
2’ Rue L. Gambetta, 
Lille (France). 





*In Walter Thornby’s Old and New London, I, p. 74. 


THE NECESSITY FOR TEACHER TRAINING. 
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” 


HE oft-quoted adage, ‘a teacher is born, not made,” seems to 
express the idea frequently held of the uselessness of any 
professional training for the work of the teacher. Like most pro- 
verbs it contains only half the truth,—some degree of natural 
aptitude is certainly as requisite to make a good teacher as it is to 
make a good craftsman in any kind of specialized work, but there 
can be no reason why the natural-born teacher should not be aided 
by training, and the poor teacher be improved by instruction. It is, 
therefore, very gratifying to those of us who are engaged in educa- 
tional work to find our Universities protesting in the most practical 
manner against leaving the training of our future citizens in the 
hands of untrained, and therefore of incompetent teachers. The 
establishment of a Faculty of Education and the granting of degrees 
for attainments in Pedagogy by Queen’s University must of neces- 
sity raise the standard of work done by those of her graduates who 
take up the profession of the teacher, and thus Queen’s is taking 
her part in the upbuilding of a future nation of useful and intelligent 
citizens, by doing her share in providing the youth of this Dominion 
with teachers capable of aiding and assisting them at the most im- 
pressionable period of life. 

It was my duty during several years to visit the Common and 
High Schools of British Columbia, and frequently during these 
visits of inspection to find schools in which a great deal of work 
was being done and little progress made; in which, in fact, the whole 
school was busily idle, simply because the teacher did not know the 
_ first principles of class management, or was applying High School 
or University methods in Primary Grades. The ability to commu- 
nicate what is known is not always co-existent with knowledge, and 
it is the possession of this power-to-communicate which marks the 
true teacher. 

As Queen’s University has now attempted to solve the problem 
of training teachers, it may be of some interest to give an account 
of the methods adopted in this most western province of Canada, 
where Normal School training had to be commenced but a short 
time ago, and where plans adopted by similar institutions had to be 
modified to suit local conditions, and also to be changed from year 
to year as these local conditions changed. 
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In the older provinces of our Dominion, people have become so 
accustomed to the idea of Public Schools conducted by trained 
teachers that they scarcely realize all that these schools have done 
for the community; but in British Columbia the problem of pro- 
viding efficient Public School education has yet to be partially solved. 
It is only a few years since any training for teachers was either given 
or required; it may, therefore, be interesting to note the progress 
made, during the past ten years, in this province, and as these 
changes have taken place within so few years, the various steps can 
be more readily traced, and their influence more clearly noted, than 
if they had occurred at an earlier date or during a longer interval of 
time. In the early days of the province, any one fresh from High 
School and 16 years of age could be put in charge of the education 
of the children. Needless to say but little progress was made either 
morally or mentally; the teachers had little skill and less influence, 
and were at the mercy of the local Board of Trustees, however 
ignorant; no curriculum was kept to, and owing to the distances to 
be travelled, inspection was infrequent. Now, our schools are, in 
the majority of instances, in charge of trained teachers and are 
closely watched over by the officers of the Education Department. 

Until the year 1900, any one desirous of holding a certificate 
as teacher had merely to submit proofs of University education, or 
to pass an examination in non-professional subjects and write on a 
paper on Education. There was no requirement of actual experi- 
ence in the school-room or of ability to teach. When the province 
began to be settled by people who desired as good an education for 
their children as they themselves had received in their old homes, 
teachers who had received some training were selected in the larger 
centres. When a situation became vacant, the Trustees received, let 
us suppose, three applications, all from persons duly qualified educa- 
tionally, one applicant being from this province, a second from 
England, and a third from Eastern Canada; the first had not at- 
tended any training institution, the second had received training in 
the Old Country, and the third was a graduate of some Normal 
School in Canada. Almost invariably the Trustees selected the last 
named to fill the position, simply because he had been at some 
Normal School, and his training was in the line of our Public 
School work in Canada. In other words, the British Columbian 
was discriminated against in his own province, because of his lack 
of opportunity to obtain professional training and not from his want 
of ability or energy. It was impossible for him to compete with 
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outsiders unless at an expenditure of time and money which the 
remuneration likely to be received as a teacher did not seem to 
warrant. 

To remedy this defect, the Boards in the cities of Victoria and 
Vancouver adopted the scheme of employing those of their own 
schools, who desired to become teachers, as monitors, paying them 
a merely nominal salary, but during this period of probation giving 
some assistance in school management and teaching methods, so that, 
if found satisfactory, they could be placed on the staff of teachers 
whenever a vacancy might occur. Evidently this plan was too local 
in its nature to advance the interests of education in the whole 
province, nor did the certificates gained give their holders any legal 
educational standing; still it had the effect of drawing the attention 
of the Government to the requirement for professionally trained 
teachers in the schools, and of the demands of the people through 
their representatives, the Trustees of School Boards, for such train- 
ing to be given at home. 

During the year 1900 the Education Department determined to 
commence a Provincial Normal School, and the City of Vancouver 
having offered the use of rooms for classes, and the privilege to the 
students-in-training of teaching in the city schools, the first session 
of any Normal School in Canada west of the Rocky Mountains was 
held in January, 1901, with 54 students in attendance. No previous 
professional or non-professional standing was demanded at this first 
session, but at the next session an examination was held for any 
candidates for admission who were not in possession of some educa- 
tional certificate of qualification. Another step in advance was soon 
after taken by requiring at least “ third-class standing” before an 
applicant could be admitted to the Normal School, and at present, in 
addition, the student is required to be of the age demanded by law, 
18 years, at the close of the session attended. 

Until a few years ago Teachers’ Certificates had been of several 
grades and periods; it was now thought advisable to make third- 
class certificates of one grade, valid for a term of three years, but 
not renewable, and second-class certificates of one grade, valid for 
life, but with the requirement of Normal training. To give those 
teachers who had borne the heat and burden of the day every pos- 
sible advantage, their expiring certificates were made renewable 
under the new schedule provided a Normal School Diploma was 
obtained, and a summer session of three months’ duration was held 
during each of the next three years to enable these teachers to 
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qualify and thus become entitled to life certificates. Most of the 
teachers took advantage of this liberal offer of the Education De- 
partment, and became graduates of the Provincial Normal School. 


In order to meet the new arrangement of certificates, the 
Normal School course was divided into two parts, Preliminary and ' 
Advanced, the Preliminary course lasting from the opening of school 
at the end of August until the middle of December. The chief aim 
of this course is to initiate the student into all the practical work 
required, by giving instruction in the principles of Pedagogy, Meth- 
ods in Teaching, Drawing and Nature Study, and at the same time 
providing him with frequent opportunities for carrying these prin- 
ciples into practice. Each student is required first to observe lessons 
taught by the regular teachers in the Model School, and afterwards 
to teach in these classes himself. ‘His lessons are criticized by the 
teachers of the Model and Normal School and any defects pointed 
out, and improvements suggested. We thus endeavour to combine 
theory and practice from the very commencement of the course. 
From our experience we find this plan to be a successful one; in 
three months the students gain sufficient confidence in themselves 
to enable them to conduct classes with good results, and the graver 
errors of the tyro have usually disappeared. 

Our present regulations do not compel a student either to leave 
or to remain, but at the end of the Preliminary session a diploma 
valid for three years from date of issue is granted. Should he so 
desire, he can thus teach for three years, by applying for a teacher’s 
certificate from the Education Department. When a student desires 
to take the Advanced Course he should hold at least second-class 
non-professional qualifications, either of this province or from 
another giving an equivalent standing. This session extends from 
the date of opening of Public Schools in January to the middle of 
June, and the studies pursued are more theoretical in character, 
requiring more extended practical work, and in addition Physical 
Geography, Psychology, History of Education, School Hygiene, as 
well as a clear knowledge of the reasons for methods and plans 
adopted in the school-room. Should the student satisfy the Faculty 
in all respects, a diploma is granted, valid for life, and on application 
to the Education Department, a second-class certificate may be 
granted. Unless he is a graduate of some British or Canadian Uni- 
versity, or is the holder of second class standing obtained in British 
Columbia, the departmental teacher’s examination must be passed. 
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It may be well to add that no special examination is held by the 
faculty of this Normal School for its diplomas. A record is kept 
of all work done from the commencement of each session, and more 
especially of the practical work done; from this record the suitability 
of each teacher for educational work is determined, and not from 
any one set of papers written or any type of lessons given by him 
in the class rooms. 


From the above outline it will be seen that arrangements had to 
be modified from year to year as conditions demanded. In one 
respect, however, they have remained unchanged, namely the insist- 
ence on good teaching in the class-room, rather than on a knowledge 
of mere theory in the Normal class, the practical rather than the 
theoretical side being considered of greater value. We use our 
Psychology and our methods to insure this good work, thus making 
these the tools to accomplish this work, not making the book 
knowledge our aim. As we improve from year to year we hope by 
this means, and with this ideal kept steadily in view, to so help our 
Common School Teachers that in a few years the teaching given 
by them in British Columbia shall be inferior to none, if not better 
than the educational work done in some older provinces of the 
Dominion. 

The Government is now erecting a handsome building solely 
for the use of the Provincial Normal School, and by the end of this 
year we trust that our classes will be held in one of the handsomest 
and best equipped Normal School buildings in Western Canada. 

From what has been said above, it will be seen that no provision 
has as yet been made for training of High School Teachers. In 
this province there is as yet no University, although every endeavour 
is being made by the Provincial Government to found a University 
at the earliest date possible. A Faculty of Education will probably 
be founded in the future Provincial University, and will thus provide 
for training our teachers in all branches required in the High 
Schools. 

In the meantime, any such pedagogical training must be ob- 
tained outside of this province, and thus these teachers are in a 
position exactly parallel to that of the Common School Teachers of 
ten years ago. We would strongly urge any of Queen’s graduates 
who intend to come West with a view to teaching, to avail them- 
selves of the course given in the University and to take the degree 
in Pedagogy. An applicant with such qualification would naturally 
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receive more ready recognition from any Board of Trustees than a 
graduate simply in Arts. 

Still there are yet higher ideals than the materialistic ones, how- 
ever important these may be, namely those of social standing and 
of professional reputation. If teaching is to rank among the ‘learned 
professions,’ it can only take this standing because its members have 
spared neither time nor labour in making themselves efficient,—be- 
cause they are devoted to their profession and are desirous of 
improving both it and themselves. No one who has studied the His- 
tory of Education can have passed unnoticed the change in the status 
in society of the teacher since Normal Schools and Training Colleges 
were founded; and as the Universities now provide still higher train- 
ing, we may justly expect fuller recognition of the importance of 
educational work. Nor must we forget that this recognition en- 
hances the teacher’s power for good. In our cities as well as in our 
most remote mining camps or agricultural centres, the teacher can be 
the focus of all enlightening influences; the higher the attainment 
of the teacher professionally, the greater respect he will command, 
and therefore the greater his influence for good in the community. 

Yet, perhaps, the highest ideal is yet to be mentioned—the at- 
tainment of that feeling of satisfaction resulting from a conscien- 
tious discharge of duty. Surely the experience of teachers in all 
ages must aid us to avoid errors and to use the time and life of each 
pupil to his best advantage. If by study we can find out the means 
of instructing the students in our charge, in shorter time, do we not 
lengthen their lives by the time gained? do we not render them 
useful to society at an earlier period than they would otherwise have 
been? 

Looking back over many years of school experience, remember- 
ing how many lives have been ruined and how much time wasted by 
so-called teachers, we trust that the time is soon to arrive when 
every Canadian teacher must be thoroughly trained, and that in addi- 
tion every High School Teacher and even every University Pro- 
fessor will be the holder of some such pedagogical degree as Queen’s 
now offers to her graduates. 


WILLIAM Burwns. 
Vancouver, B.C. 





THE SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS OF THE DISCOV- 
BRY OF (THE EOE 


FTER years spent in unsuccessful efforts to reach the North 

Pole, and an immense sacrifice of money and equipment and 
even life, we are suddenly confronted with statements by two indi- 
vidual explorers that they have each succeeded in reaching the 
long-desired goal of polar exploration. 

While having no desire to discuss the nature of the evidence 
which they have to offer, or to question the veracity of either ex- 
plorer,—as this is not the purpose of this article,—yet it must be 
said that many things in the description of the itineraries are 
strangely at variance with the experience of all explorers who have 
preceded them in the north polar regions. It is quite possible, how- 
ever, that the more favorable circumstances, under which they claim 
to have effected the completion of their search, may have been due 
to some peculiarity of season which furnished them with smoother 
ice and better travelling than fell to the lot of their predecessors. 
And yet, when one considers the seemingly insurmountable difficul- 
ties which confronted the explorer of only a few years ago, even 
when supplied with all available means, and the ease with which 
these two later explorers effected their purpose with quite a meagre 
equipment, one seems to be justified in taking the statements as 
given by both explorers with the proverbial “grain of salt.” But, 
assuming that these adventurous men did reach the Pole, we ask 
what is the outcome worth to science in general, or to humanity? 
We venture to say that all the strenuous work and labor undergone, 
the sufferings and starvations, and the sacrifice of human life during 
the long period through which explorers have been in search of the 
North Pole, have been gifts placed upon the altar of individual 
honor and glory, rather than as administering to the advance of 
scientific knowledge or the general good of humanity. 

According to all explorers of the Arctic regions, life in the far 
north is too disagreeable and dangerous to be endured more than a 
few hours or at most a few days, and the journey thither is too long 
and too perilous to be undertaken without extreme precaution. So 
that systematic observations with modern scientific instruments in 
the far north are a practical impossibility. And even if they were 
practicable, what could we learn from them? Our astronomical 
knowledge would not be increased one whit. For we know already, 
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and know absolutely, all the astronomical phenomena connected 
with the Pole—the apparent diurnal rotation of the sun and stars. 
in horizontal circles, the fixity of the Pole in the zenith, the non-. 
existence of all directions on the earth’s surface except south—just 
as fully and completely as if scientific men had lived and made. 


observations at the Pole for years. And we know more than that—. 


we know that the Pole itself is not a fixed point on the earth’s. sur- 
face, but that it wanders around within certain definite limits. In. 
like manner there are no physical problems, as far as the writer 
knows, that would receive any real assistance in their solutions by 
a mere visit to the Pole. It has been said by some one that if the 
beats of a given pendulum could be counted at the pole it would help. 
to correct our computations of the oblateness of the earth, or of the 
difference in the lengths of the equatorial and polar axes. So it 
might if the observations could be carried on under favorable cir-. 
cumstances. But when we consider the extreme conditions under 
which such observations would have to be conducted, the inclemency 
of the weather, a temperature far below any under which similar 
experiments have ever been conducted, the uncertainties of metallic 
expansions at temperatures of —100F, etc., it is safe to say that the 
present method of experimenting at more congenial stations, and 
resorting to interpolation to reach to higher latitudes, is more trust- 
worthy than any observations that could be made in the vicinity of 
thenhale, 

Nor is it easy to see how the science of meteorology is to be. 


profited by a mere visit to the Pole. The conditions of atmosphere, ~ 


of temperature, of wind, snow and ice must practically, at any high 
northern latitude as from 80° to 85°, be the same as at the Pole. 
And, of course, it is well known that the magnetic pole is not at the 
North Pole, and it is very doubtful if the two ever were coincident 
or ever will be. 

Again, Cook says: ‘ We now found ourselves beyond the range 
of all life. Neither the footprints of bears nor the blow-holes of 
seals were detected. Even the microscopic creatures of the deep 
were no longer under us.” Some of this statement is pure assump- 
tion and quite incredible. That the travellers did not succeed in 
seeing traces of seals, or of such animals as inhabit the Arctic circle, 
is no absolute evidence that the extensive surrounding regions were 
devoid of inhabitants, and if such animals extend their habitats as 
far north as to the 85th or 86th parallel, it is difficult to see why they 
might not find their way, occasionally at least, over the 280 or 300: 
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miles which lay between them and the Pole, for the differences of 
climate between 86° north and the Pole cannot theoretically be very 
pronounced. If the regions immediately surrounding the Pole con- 
sist of a vast ice-field separated from the adjacent continent and 
islands by open sea, then, of course, land animals would not likely 
be found there. But, as the temperature of the open sea must be 
above the freezing point of sea-water, and cannot vary very mate- 
wially throughout the polar regions, there is no reasons why seal and 
-walrus might not occupy such waters in the highest northern lati- 
-tudes at which open sea is to be found. And then, how did he know 
that the microscopic creatures of the deep were no longer under 
chim? If, as he says, the regions for hundreds of miles around the 
‘Pole consist of an unbroken field of ice, he could have no oppor- 
-tunity to test the “ deep” for the presence of microscopic creatures. 
And from recent discoveries of the presence of life, and not of the 
ilowest form of life at that, under the most untoward circumstances 
-and under conditions which were long thought to be inimicable to 
all life, we may rest assured that even under the great polar ice-cap 
-the sea is yet teeming with living creatures. 

So that whatever interest there may be in these accounts of 
Polar travel, there is certainly nothing in them that is capable of 
-adding anything to the subject of Biology. 

In spite of the fact, then, that a few workers write the scientific 
importance of the discovery of the Pole in glowing words, it appears 
to the author of this article that the increase of knowledge that this 
discovery is capable of bringing into any field of scientific thought 
or investigation, except that of mere descriptive geography, is prac- 
tically nil. 

AN vet bees to 


IDEALS IN EDUCATION. 





“ Please to consider: Is there or is there not some one quality 


in which all the citizens must be partakers, if there is to be a city 
at all? For if there be any such quality, and this quality 1s not the 
art of the carpenter, or the smith, or the potter, but justice and tem- 
perance and holiness and, in a word, manly virtue —1f this 1s the 
quality of which all men must be partakers, and which is the very 
condition of their learning or doing anything else, and nevertheless 
good men have their sons taught other things and not this, do con- 
sider how extraordinary would be their conduct. For we have 
shown that they think virtue capable of being taught and inculcated 
both in private and public; and yet, notwithstanding this, they teach 
their sons lesser matters [and neglect the greater.|” 
—Pxato, Protagoras, 325. 


“Surely, then, to him who has an eye to see, there can be no 
fairer spectacle than that of a man who combines the possession of 
moral beauty in his soul with outward beauty of form, corresponding 
and harmonizing with the former because the same great pattern, 


enters to both.” 
—Prato, Republic, 402. 


- 


Few of the world’s bloodless wars are more unfortunate than 
that between theory and practice. There is no enmity between them, 
indeed. In the minds of many they even dwell together in harmony, 


to their mutual comfort and advancement. Yet too often one sees 
these two friends forced into an attitude of hostility and suspicion 
that works vast harm and much unnecessary heart burning. 

For this unhappy situation we of the colleges are apt to blame 
those who proudly claim the title of “ practical’? men. We call them 
blind. We say that purely practical skill will never solve new prob- 


lems. We comfort ourselves, when we are called academic theorists, 


with the reflection that it is we, after all, who really move the world 
on to loftier heights of achievement,—that it is the philosopher, in 
study or laboratory, who holds the torch that the “ practical’ man 
follows. And in a sense we are right enough. Only we are wrong 
in not seeing that the charge against us is often well founded: that 
the midnight oil and the stack-room of the university library may 
contain a poisonous microbe of bookish ineffectiveness that will grow 
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into a poor enough mockery of the philosophy, the intellectual leader- 
ship, of which we boast. And we do not always see that in so far as 
we yield ourselves to this we fail to perform the function that is dis- 
tinctly ours. To reflect, to dwell on the fundamentals of life, to lead 
our students to think of principles, laws, vitalizing forces, to so ac- 
custom their minds to accurate thinking, to tireless searching, and 
to a noble breadth of vision that when they go out as practical men 
every day’s work will be penetrated by the inspiration of the college 
class-room,—this is our plain duty. But we are not free from the 
universal law that judges the tree by the fruit. We have a right to 
be idealists. We have no right to be barren. 

The point that I wish here to emphasize and to apply to educa- 
tion as a whole is the one just stated. We have a right to be idealists. 
And I propose to illustrate my meaning by examining what seems to 
me the first and most fundamental question that can be asked regard- 
ing education. What are our educational ideals? JI am aware that 
there are some to whom such a question will seem woefully academic. 
But all that [ am contending is that a citizen who wishes to exert a 
healthy and intelligent influence on the schools and colleges of his 
country, a teacher who would attain the maximum of effectiveness 
and who would be a really fruitful critic of his own work, should 
have a clear and high standard of judgment, a definite and thought- 
ful conception of the end and purpose of education. There is no 
need to carry this to extremes. The teacher who is handling the 
formidable problem of teaching vulgar fractions will rather diminish 
than increase her efficiency if she too anxiously strives throughout 
her lesson to see that it contributes to whatever she may mean by 
“the formation of character.” The teacher of Latin will find him- 
self in serious perplexity if he ask himself sternly, as he begins 
Caesar, of what profit it is that a boy should know that all Gaul is 
divided into three parts. There is not a professor in any college 
who does not include in his lectures every day matter that he would 
find it difficult to relate definitely to any educational ideal more 
fundamental than a thorough knowledge of the subject concerned. 
And this is perfectly proper. If we are to accomplish anything we 
must assume, as we turn to our day’s work, that that day’s work 
is worth doing, and forthwith do it with undivided earnestness and 
purpose. But it is also true that if we can turn to our day’s work 
having already satisfied our minds that it has a clear and noble place 
in the achievement of a really lofty ideal_—an ideal beyond and 
above the knowledge of any one group of facts and laws,—then 
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perhaps the details of the day’s or hour’s routine may be vitalized 
and inspired beyond any conscious intention of the teacher, and the 
facts and laws of the class-room may insensibly relate themselves 

in the students’ minds to aims that will make those facts and laws 
significant. 

Moreover, as I have just indicated, it is not the teacher only 
who needs to draw away occasionally from his peculiar field to re- 
view and clarify the essential purpose of education. Ideals in educa- 
tion are ideals of life, and concern us all. For every system of 
education,—every organic system, that is to say, every system not 
superimposed by external authority or deadened by bureaucratic 
traditions,—implies an ideal. It implies, in other words, some con- 
viction as to the essentials of life. And only in proportion as this 
conviction is embodied and efficiently driven home in the curricula 
of schools or colleges or whatever educational machinery there may 
be, is the educational system effective. The Spartan ideal of endur- 
ance, discipline, courage and patriotism, expressed in its system of 
public education, produced men of the type of Leonidas and Agesi- 
laus. The Athenian ideal of spiritual sweetness and light joined to 
physical perfection, expressed both in the school curriculum and in 
public institutions, produced men of the type of Sophocles and 
Pericles. The twin mediaeval ideals of warlike prowess and per- 
sonal holiness, expressed in the the monastic schools and in the 
constant teaching of home and church, produced men of the type of 
King Richard of England and Bernard of Clairvaux, or the com- 
bination of the two ideals in men like St. Louis. In all cases the 
fruit of the educational system might no doubt frequently fail en- 
tirely to correspond with the educational ideal. There were doubt- 
less cowards in Sparta, ugly ignoramuses and blockheads in Athens. 
But with the Spartan coward and the Athenian blockhead the world 
is not concerned. In each case the thing that interests us is the suc- 
cess, not the failure, and the fact that an easily stated and easily 
understood ideal was somehow made so wonderfully effective. 

What, then, is our own ideal? The object of education is stated 
with considerably varying lucidity and profundity at every Teach- 
ers’ Institute in America many times each year. If we were to sift 
these and seek their essence we might find at least three exceedingly 
common propositions,—that the object of education is (1) prepara- 
tion for intelligent citizenship, (2) preparation for complete living, 
and (3) the formation of character. In other words, those who thus 
formulate the aim of education regard respectively intelligent citi- 
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zenship, complete living, and character, as the things that are on the 
whole most admirable. For one must suppose that the goal to which 
we point our children is the goal which we believe is best worth 
striving for. 

“Preparation for intelligent citizenship!” This would mean, 
certainly, such ability to count, to read, to write, and to express one’s 
self as might enable a man to take an ordinary part in the activities 
of his city and country. But that is only the beginning. We live in 
a democracy. Intelligent citizenship involves voting on municipal, 
provincial and national issues,—constant judgment, that is to say, 
on men and things. It involves some knowledge of history and 
geography, and an appreciation also of questions relating to sanita- 
tion, civic beauty and convenience, education, and very often enter- 
prises which may involve vast outlay and require considerable fore- 
sight. Hence in the United States there are included in the school 
‘curriculum Civics and Economics, and these with History and 
Hygiene are designed to lay the basis for a training along exactly 
these lines. In Canada, on the other hand, we postpone Political 
Science to the university, agreeing with our American cousins, how- 
ever, in teaching our children such subjects as Elementary Science, 
Nature Study, Art and Music. That is to say, we seem in Canada 
to subordinate the ideal of intelligent citizenship—understood in any 
very definite, explicit way—to something else. For the value of 
Nature Study and Music would seem to lie not so much in any train- 
ing for citizenship as in a widening and deepening of the individual 
life, and we deliberately leave out subjects which relate directly to 
things political and social. To change the words “ intelligent citizen- 
ship” to “social efficiency’ does not alter the situation. There 
remains the fact that we include Algebra and Nature Study and omit 
Civics.? 

Perhaps, then, in so far as the ideal behind our complex and 
varied curriculum can be defined at all it is “ preparation for com- 
plete living.” Complete living, living at all, indeed, in this modern 
era, is itself complex and varied, restless and many-sided. Now, as 
always—it may be said—it remains a duty to introduce the child to 


1JT need hardly point out that the above statement is not a criticism. It 
is merely part of an effort to ascertain what is or is not our educational ideal 
in Ontario. Carefully interpreted, “preparation for social efficiency,” or, as 
Professor Bagley puts it, the “ development of the socially efficient individual,” 
describes as well as any one formula could describe the aim of the American 
school, an aim, too, that might well be adopted here, though it does not seem 
to me quite final. 
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a curriculum that will reflect the life of his age and prepare him for 
an active and effective share in it. The curriculum may lack sim- 
plicity and unity, but so does the modern world.* Of course, we do 
leave out many subjects which might help, one would think, towards 
preparation for complete living in this sense. Our curriculum is not 
even quite so comprehensive as that advocated by the great Moravian 
teacher, Comenius. But few will contend that an effort is not being 
made to introduce our boys and girls to as many activities, as many 
sources of power and pleasure, as school conditions permit. If any 
subject profitable for children is omitted it is only because the school 
day—unlike the pavilion in the story of Prince Ahmed and the fairy 
Peri-Banou—cannot be indefinitely expanded at will. 

It would be futile, doubtless, to attempt here an analysis of these 
words “ complete living.” But if we mean by them the equal devel- 
opment of all our powers, then no words of condemnation can be too 
emphatic. Such an ideal involves the neglect of one of the most 
fundamental principles in education and in life,—the principle of 
perspective, of selection, of perpetual regard for relative values. As 
the picture which seeks to make every detail of equal importance 
and distinctness is a monstrosity, as the physical training which seeks 
to develop equally every muscle would have been a horror unspeak- 
able to the Greek athlete, so the education which aims at complete 
living in the sense of equal development of all our powers is un- 
scientific and bad. And it is worth while to emphasize this even if 
only because one must suspect sometimes that some such conception 
of education must be in the minds of those who construct the average 
modern school curriculum. But if complete living means the best 
kind of living, the ideal life, then perhaps it means something very 
like the formation of character, and our investigation seems to be 
still only begun. 

The phrase “ formation of character ” is used so often that one 
hesitates to express a doubt as to its clearness. Yet men as far-apart 
in their ideas of education as Locke, Rousseau, Herbart and Froebel 
might have used it to express their aims,—albeit with some hesita- 
tion and with careful explanation as to their meaning. The severe 


’ 


1 See Hanus, Educational Aims and Educational Values, c. 1. Note espe- 
cially the statement of the aims of elementary education on p. 17: “To nour- 
ish the mind of the child through...... an orderly presentation of the whole 
field of knowledge in its elements, and to provide the opportunity for the 
exercise of all his powers, mental, moral, aesthetic, manual, or constructive, 
through good instruction and wise discipline.” At the same time, while I do 
not find myself in full agreement with Professor Hanus, his statement does 
not quite lay him open to the criticism in my next paragraph. 
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discipline of Locke, the negative education of Rousseau, alike aimed 
at perfection of character. Almost all of the great reformers who 
have made modern education what it is—including our own Egerton 
Ryerson—could have used with earnest sincerity the famous opening 
sentence of the Aesthetic Revelation of the World: “ The one and 
the whole work of education may be summed up in the concept— 
Morality.” But they would have to add with Herbart that “to set 
up morality as the whole aim of humanity and education, an exrpan- 
sion of the concept (1.e., morality) is required.” Just so, and herein 
is the real difficulty of the phrase “ formation of character.” * Not 
all who use the word “ character ” in this connection, as an educa- 
tional ideal, refer simply—we may suppose—to the moral law em- 
bodied, say, in the Ten Commandments. Yet the moment we widen 
the meaning that we attach to it we seem to lessen its definiteness. 
To one it will be associated at once with the words of Ecclesiastes: 
“ Fear God and keep His commandments, for this is the whole duty 
of man.” To another it will be better explained by the Sermon on 
the Mount or the thirteenth chapter of St. Paul’s first Epistle to the 
Corinthians. Still another will be better satisfied by Plato’s inter- 
pretation of his exquisite phrase “ moral beauty in the soul.” Others 
will prefer to define “character” by referring to specific virtues 
such as firmness, courage, honesty, earnestness. It has, one must 
think, a very real significance for each of us; we doubtless use it in 
the main intelligently; yet it may be questioned whether nine-tenths 
of those who use it in any but the narrower moral sense could 
explain in any exact way—under a Socratic examination, for in- 
stance,—what they mean by it. It is, in fact, like the word “ educa- 
tion” itself, one of the words that we use easily without reflection.’ 
We may even suspect that the use of the phrase “ formation of char- 
acter ” is sometimes rather a dignified way of evading a really accu- 
rate statement; for nine times out of ten it means—as Professor 
Raymont makes it mean—simply the formation of an admirable 
manhood or womanhood according to the customary view as to what 
is admirable. That is, it leaves still to be stated the whole issue. 


1[t is of course possible to settle the question abruptly and practically. 
We may say with the author of one excellent text-book that “it is enough 
for the educator to keep in view the moral order he finds around him. The 
highest morality of his place and period serves as his working ideal; and 
that morality takes specific shape in the virtues that are most prized by the 
best members of the community.” (Raymont, Principles of Education, p. 13). 
One might indeed do worse; yet such a conclusion is hardly final. 


2 Cf. President Butler, The Meaning of Education, p. 3 et seq. 
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It appears to be to a considerable extent, then, a matter of inter- 
pretation. Let us glance at one more definition, one that in some 
respects includes each of the three already noted, and then see 
whether it will illuminate the matter at all to see what it is that we 
really honour most in actual life. Probably the most famous explicit 
statement of the aim of a liberal education is that of Professor Hux- 
ley in his address at the South London Workingmen’s College. It is 
worth quoting, well-known as it is: “ That man, I think, has had a 
liberal education who has been so trained in youth that his body 1s 
the ready servant of his will, and does with ease and pleasure all the 
work that, as a mechanism, it is capable of ; whose intellect is a clear, 
cold logic engine, with all its parts of equal strength and in smooth 
working order, ready, like a steam engine, to be turned to any kind 
of work, and spin the gossamers as well as forge the anchors of his 
mind; whose mind is stored with a knowledge of the great and fun- 
damental truths of nature and of the laws of her operations; one 
who, no stunted ascetic, is full of life and fire, but whose passions 
are trained to come to heel by a rigorous will, the servant of a tender 
conscience; who has learned to love all beauty, whether of nature 
or of art, to hate all vileness, and to respect others as himself. Such 
an one and no other, | conceive, has had a liberal education; for he 
is, as completely as can be, in harmony with nature.” 

Now, no one will question the beauty and eloquence of such a 
statement as this. We seem to be reading the description of a god,— 
a being, at any rate, much above ourselves. Yet here is a curious 
situation. Many of the men to whom the race owes most were 
notably lacking in three-fourths of the qualities set forth so con- 
vincingly by Professor Huxley. A weak body, a mind passionate 
and illogical—where Huxley demands a “ clear, cold logic engine,”— 
ignorance of the laws of nature, these have characterized man after 
man whom we most delight to honor. We deplore the limitations of 
men like Gregory the Great, Alfred the Great, Saint Boniface, Eras- 
mus, Chatham, William of Orange, Carlyle, Ruskin, George Wash- 
ington and a thousand others——men who were in some cases physi- 
cally weak to the degree of almost life-long illness, who had little 
or no knowledge of the natural sciences, whose minds were often 
passionate and prejudiced,—but somehow we regard these limitations 
as insignificant, and persist in regarding them as in a real sense 
“ soldier-saints,’’ who have each in his own way created the world 
we live in. How is this, then? We do not desire to cultivate 
Chatham’s gout or the egotism of Erasmus, the asceticism of Gregory 
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or the passionate narrowness of Carlyle. They are not heroes to 
us in a sense that would imply imitation of their defects or even 
blindness to them. But back of all specific virtues and specific faults 
is the fact that they stood for something divine, that they filled a 
place that no one else could have filled so well, and that, compared 
with the greatness of their gift to humanity, their incidental defects 
and even their incidental virtues are insignificant. 

Now I have no desire to draw extreme conclusions from my 
illustration. I am merely pointing out that when we define our ideal 
by presenting a catalogue of virtues and at the same time greatly 
honor men of the present and past who do not possess these virtues, 
we should at least consider our position. And when we do so a 
partial solution of the difficulty at once presents itself. For we find 
that in actual fact the “ all-round” man who is not a mere mediocre 
Jack-of-all-Trades is not only exceedingly rare but is little regarded 
by the world. The Admirable Crichton is remembered not with love 
or reverence, but with the same lazy interest and astonishment that 
is awakened by the tale of a prodigious meteor. What we do care 
about is efficiency, real achievement, and we have learned by experi- 
ence that few men—so few that the item is negligible—can be 
supremely efficient in more than one or two directions. That is to 
say, we value positive good where we find it; and we mean by good 
not simply personal virtues or personal capacity, but capacity or vir- 
tue that is identified with the good of city, country, or race. Once 
positive good, positive achievement, is determined—whether in a 
single act of supreme nobility or in a memorable career—we may 
indeed be interested in the determining of accompanying virtues and 
limitations. But every fault excepting failure to identify one’s self 
in some way with the good of others is in the long run par- 
donable. The world—in the main large-hearted—will overlook all 
other deficiencies in a man if it is convinced that he 7s something or 
has done something really admirable. We are as indifferent to St. 
Francis’ physical weakness and lack of scholarship as we are to the 
truth or falsehood of Cassius’ statement regarding Caesar’s limita- 
tions as a swimmer. 

Once given in an individual this unum necessarium, identifi- 
cation with the world’s good, we honor it in proportion to its 
greatness. But what must be added before we give worship as well 
as immortality? Huxley’s list of powers and virtues? Strange to 
say, not at all, far as we are from despising them. Rather the 
simpler gifts of personal goodness, earnestness, courage, and lofti- 
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ness of purpose. Apart altogether from their powers we honor 
Wellington above Marlborough, Gladstone or Peel above Boling- 
broke, Browning above Byron. To know many things, to be able 
to do many things, to be physically perfect, to have a mind so trained 
that it is a ‘“‘clear, cold logic engine ’’—these are surely far from 
contemptible, but they are incidental nevertheless. On the other 
hand, even the greatest of men, those to whom the world owes most, 
are honored the more if they were honest, unselfish, patriotic, kind- 
hearted and magnanimous. To sum up, then, the ideal implied in our 
actual attitude to the men and women of the past and present whom 
we single out for honor and remembrance is efficiency for good 
backed by the infinitely varying element of personal nobility, or—to 
use Plato’s phrase again—‘“ moral beauty in the soul.” Social eff- 
ciency partly expresses it. Complete living expresses it more doubt- 
fully. But both terms may help us only if we remember that a 
worthy ideal can never be compressed into a formula, and that the 
moment “ social efficiency” is separated from “ moral beauty in the 
soul’’ it loses its ideal element. 

Matthew Arnold, himself a wise and patient Inspector of 
Schools, took as the motto for Culture and Anarchy the simple words 
of Christ,—Estote vos perfecti! There was no empty rant about 
Arnold, and he meant by the command “ Be ye perfect!” neither a 
hazy generalization nor a formal bidding to analyze your being, 
ascertain your powers, and develop each one to its limit. Rather 
would he have been willing to interpret the words of Christ by the 
far older words that refer to man as made in the image of God, or 
by the words quoted by St. Paul from Aratus,—‘ For ye are also 
his offspring.’ Paul’s reference to the Greek poets in such a con- 
nection is peculiarly happy. The word “ perfect,” to which Christ 
himself attached the idea of infinite progress (“as your Father in 
Heaven is perfect ’’),almost inevitably turns our minds to Greece 
and to Plato. For however we may criticize the details of Plato’s 
system of education, this is one of the immortal features of it, that 
at every step of his discipline the thing that is kept steadily in view 
is not knowledge for its own sake, not art as a mode of expression, 
not gymnastic for the body’s sake, not any subject as a means to 
an external social efficiency, but the co-ordination of all subjects and 
all modes of discipline in the effort to attain a definite end,—spiritual 
perfection. ‘“‘ There can be no fairer spectacle than that of a man 
who combines the possession of moral beauty in his soul with out- 
ward beauty of form,” these corresponding and harmonizing “ be- 
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cause the same great pattern enters into both.” Let the phrase 
“formation of character’ mean this, and we may gladly accept it; 
for then it will mean something of what Socrates meant when he 
said that the best man is he who most tries to perfect himself, and 
_ the happiest man he who most feels that he is perfecting himself. 
“The formation of character” as interpreted by Christ and by Plato! 
It is an ideal less tangible and less symmetrical than Huxley’s or 
_ Spencer’s, but is it too high? 

Now, one word more. To make even a general practical appli- 
cation does not come within the scope of this article, so I must be 
content for the moment to be called unpractical. But I wish at least 
to make sure that | am not misunderstood. Remembering the warn- 
ing of Socrates’ that “to use words wrongly is not only a fault in 
itself but creates evil in the soul,’ I have tried to investigate the 
meaning of certain current phrases. Incidentally I have directly 
questioned the validity of two popular educational ideals—Huxley’s 
“liberal education ” and one very common interpretation of the term 
“complete living.’ Stimulating and suggestive as both undoubtedly 
are, they seem to me to have done vast harm. They are responsible 
for bewilderingly congested curricula, the superficial study of many 
things, a woeful misuse of the word “ practical,” and the diversion 
of energy from that which, I believe, should be the central purpose 
of education. In stating my convictions regarding that purpose I 
have used the words of Christ and Plato. But it is not a matter of 
phrases. “ Morality,” “ formation of character,” “ social efficiency,” 
even “complete living” may all as educational ideals take us along the 
same road. ‘The point is that there should be a road, and that it 
should lead to the goal that we ourselves—at our best—most earn- 
estly believe in and strive for. 
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August 7, 1909. 


For Smith’s Falls High School,—a specialist graduate; to 
teach classics and English; also a specialist graduate to teach 
science and commercial work; salary to each, twelve hundred 
dollars; duties to begin Sept. Ist, 1909; applications enclosing 
copies of testimonials will be received till August 12th. 

J. McEwen, Sec’y Board of Education. 


August 14, 1909. 


For Smith’s Falls High School,—two male teachers; spe- 
cialist graduate to teach classics and English, and specialist 
graduate to teach science and commercial work; duties to 
begin Sept. Ist; initial salary twelve hundred and fifty; ap- 
plications, stating experience and enclosing testimonials, will 
be received until Aug. 19th. 

J. McEwen, Sec’y Board of Education. 


August 21, 1909. 


For Smith’s Falls High School,—a specialist in science, to 
take also commercial work; initial salary $1,300; duties to 
begin Oct. 4th, 1909; applications, enclosing copies of testi- 
monials, will be received till August 27, 1909. 

J. McEwen, Sec’y Board of Education. 





For Smith’s Falls High School,—a specialist in classics or 
English, to take work including upper school English and 
classics; initial salary, $1,300; duties to begin Oct. 4th, 1909; 
applications, enclosing copies of testimonials, will be received 

till August 27, 1909. 
J. McEwen, Sec’y Board of Education. ‘ 
The three advertisements above, copied from the Toronto 
Globe, afford striking evidence of the scarcity of high school teachers — 
in Ontario to-day. In 1897 a crowd of applicants underbid one © 
another for the position of classics and English master in this same ~ 
school. The man appointed got $700 a year. In 1903 a science © 
master was appointed at $800. In 1909, just six years later, it is — 
the school board that has to bid for a teacher’s services. It has to 
raise its first bid of $1,200 a year to $1,250 initial salary, and that 
again to an initial salary of $1,300. The word ‘initial’ is, of course, — 
a virtual promise that a larger salary will be paid next year. The © 
case of Smith’s Falls was so striking that the writer decided to look © 
into the history of high school teachers’ salaries in this province. 

This article is the result. 








* Throughout this article the term High School is used to denote both — 
High Schools and Collegiate Institutes. 
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The average salary of all high school teachers in 1867 was $600 

a year. Slowly but steadily this average rose till in 1880, the first 
year in which the amounts paid to principals and assistants are given 
separately in the reports of the Education Department, the average 
salary of principals was $1,000, and of assistants within a few cents 
of $623. Every year showed an increase till the figures for 1893 
reached $1,200 and $892 for the two classes of teachers. Both felt 
the pinch of the hard times from 1893-96. There was a yearly de- 
crease till the lowest record, $1,186 and $834 was reached in 1899. 

_ The average salary of all teachers, principals and assistants together, 
for that year was $914, the lowest average since it stood at $906 in 
1891. So slow, too, was the recovery from the depression of ’93-’96, 


; 


that it was not till 1904 that the average salary of 1893, namely $966, 








was passed, and the difference was a single dollar. Since 1904, how- 
' ever, the increase has almost kept pace with the advance in the cost 
of living, a remarkable phenomenon in the history of salaries. The 
figures for the last five years are worth giving in detail: 


Average Salary Male Female All 

of Principal. Assistant Assistant. Teachers. 
OOS ANUS Ga Ae $1246 $ 976 $692 $ 967 
fa ret AAO San ee 1270 1023 723 997 
OY or vieellste datas 1303 1091 762 1039 
TOO Fae gee kes 1377 1174 815 1105 
TOUR ee viet BY Se 1430 1224 842 1139 


The returns for 1909 will not be available before next April, but 
it is an underestimate for the present year to put the average salary 
of male assistants at $1,250 and of all teachers at $1,150. There is 

little doubt, indeed, that the statistics for 1909 will show the most 
marked increase of any year as yet. One has only to cite a few cases 

to make this apparent. Lindsay, Owen Sound and St. Thomas have 
increased their maximum salaries to assistants from $1,400 to $1,600. 
_ Whitby, Athens, Napanee and a score of others have had to pay 
from $100 to $300 more than they paid last year to replace teachers 
who have left. Several schools have opened this fall with incom- 
plete staffs. At the time of writing, for instance, Athens is trying 
to run a four master school with two assistants; a third is expected 
in a week; a principal has not been secured. Yet the school board 
offers $1,200 for assistants and $1,500 for a principal. 


To understand the present situation one must know something 

_ of the growth of our high schools. There were 101 of them in 1870 
and the teachers numbered 172. During the next ten years only 
three new. schools were opened but the number of teachers employed 
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rose to 335. By 1890 there were 123 schools and 452 teachers. The | 
statistics for January of this year give 145 schools and a staff of 795 \ 
teachers. It will be noticed that, while the number of schools has ~ 
not increased greatly in the last decade, the teaching staff has nearly | 
doubled. Let the reader keep in mind this steady and rapid increase ¥ 
in the teaching staff from 335 in 1880 to 452 in 1890 and from that ~ 


number to the present year’s record of 795. 


Now the scarcity of all grades of high school teachers is at pre- ( 
sent acute, but it is specialists who are most in demand and hardest 
to get. To see the explanation for this, one need only glance at the — 


number of permanent specialists’ certificates issued by the depart- 


ment each year from 1900 to 1908. A word of explanation is neces- A 





sary here for those not familiar with the working of our intricate _ 


educational system. A permanent certificate as assistant master in 


a high school is not granted till the end of two years’ service; a per- t 
manent principal’s certificate not till the end of the third year. Hence ~ 
my figures represent the number entering the profession at least two 


years before the dates given. It was somewhat difficult to get at the 
exact number in each year owing to the way in which the lists are 


published in the reports of the Minister of Education, but my figures ~ 
are, I think, substantially correct. The permanent specialists’ certi- — 
ficates issued by the department for the years 1900-1908, inclusive, — 
were 55, 53, 29, 39, 49, 40, 38, 39, 35. If we exclude from these 7 
numbers the commercial specialists, very few of whom are univer- — 


sity graduates, the result is still more striking. The figures would 
then read 51, 48, 25, 35, 46, 37, 32, 30, 32. Nor has the number of 
specialists who entered the profession in 1908 or 1909 been greater 


than the average of the last four numbers cited. A concrete illus- — 


tration may serve to show how the supply has failed to keep pace 
with the demand. In 1907 two new high schools were established 
and four classical specialists were graduated from the Normal Col- 
lege at Hamilton. The writer was the fifth classical master to leave 
the ranks during that year. So in December, 1907, the schools num- 
bered two more and the specialists in classics one less than in 
January. 

Everyone knows that the recent marked increase in the salaries 
of high school teachers is due wholly to the law of supply and de- 
mand. The schools needed some 800 teachers this fall to do the 
work of the coming term, and it is now painfully apparent to several 
school boards that there are not 800 teachers to be had. But while 
the scarcity of teachers is obvious, the reasons for that scarcity are 
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by no means generally known and should be of general interest. In 
the first place, only a small percentage of college students care to go 
through the hard ‘grind’ that alone will enable them to pass the 
rigorous examinations set for those wishing to qualify as specialists 
in our high schools; indeed it is safe to say that a decided majority 
could not pass even if they did try. In short, the examination is the 
most difficult one in our universities. It is certainly easier to get the 
degree of B.Sc. or M.D. than to take first-class honors in a specialist 
course that qualifies for high school assistant. When we remember 
that the graduate who wishes to teach has to spend another year in 
the Faculty of Education, we see how exacting are the requirements. 
The course is of five years, often six. Moreover, whatever the 
merits or defects of the year’s training in pedagogy, there is no 
question that it is unpopular among the abler graduates both at 
Toronto and Kingston. Besides, it requires a peculiar combination 
of qualities to be a successful teacher. One must have good health, 
good: appearance, tact, strength of character,—in short, all that we 
mean by the elusive term ‘ personality.’ But a man with these quali- 
ties has always hitherto, and is still, able to command a larger salary 
and gratify larger ambitions in the other professions and in the great 
world of business. 

The reader may object that, while this argument proves that 
teaching does not attract a large percentage of college men, it does 
not show why high school teachers have been growing scarcer in 
Ontario for the last eight or nine years. The objection is in part jus- 
tified, for if business claims a somewhat larger share of our univer- 
sity graduates than it did a decade ago, medicine and law attract no 
greater proportion, and certainly the church gains a much smaller 
fraction. But what is practically a new profession for Canadian 
graduates, has enlisted scores of men who would otherwise have 
become teachers. Since 1900 the attendance at the School of Prac- 
tical Science in Toronto and the School of Mining in Kingston has 
gone up by leaps and bounds. Indeed the great increase in the num- 
ber of students at Toronto and Kingston has been chiefly in Prac- 
tical Science. The combined attendance of the two schools has risen 
from 474 in 1903 to 1,055 in 1908. This phenomenal growth is the 
answer to the ever increasing demand for engineers of all sorts,— 
civil, mining, electrical and mechanical. The activity in railway 
building, in mining and in electrical development has been so marked 
throughout Canada during the last few years that I need only men- 
tion it to explain this demand. Hitherto the student has been sure 
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of a job at high wages as soon as he secured his degree of Bachelor 
of Science. Now anyone in close touch with university life can see 
how that fact and the possibilities offered by engineering to an able 
and ambitious man have attracted a steadily increasing proportion 
of students. 

There has always been a leakage, too, from the supply of trained 
teachers in Ontario. The women get married and the men become 
insurance agents or inspectors of public schools. But during the 
very years when the flow of candidates has slackened, the leak from 
the finished supply has grown to alarming proportions. ‘There has 
been something like an exodus to the Northwest since 1904. Accu- 
rate figures are not obtainable, but calculating from the latest de- 
partmental reports and from private information, I feel safe in 
saying that between 80 and 90 per cent. of the public school inspec- 
tors and high school teachers in Alberta and Saskatchewan are 
graduates of Queen’s or Toronto. The Queen’s men, it may be 
noted, slightly outnumber those from the provincial university. Now 
at least half of these fifty or more have taught in the high schools 
of Ontario, and the others require only the one year’s training in 
pedagogy to give them professional certificates. 

The two chief causes, then, of the present scarcity of high school 
teachers are those just mentioned; the greater attraction for students 
in the profession of engineer, and the larger salaries and greater 
opportunities offered to professional teachers in the Northwest. 
Serious as the situation was already, owing to the working of these 
causes, the opening of the new Normal Schools at Peterborough, 
Stratford and Hamilton in September, 1908, made it acute. At one 
stroke 12 specialists were cut off from the number teaching in the 
high schools. Closely following that loss came the new regulations 
regarding public school inspectors. The effect of these is just be- 
ginning to be felt and there will doubtless be a considerable drain 
on the present teaching staff as the older inspectors are retired. 

What is the outlook for the future? From the point of view 
of the teacher everything is promising. High as salaries are, com- 
pared with their level in 1900, they are bound to go higher. As 
stated before, there is no indication of a larger number of graduates 
taking up the profession of teaching within the next few years. Nor 
can much relief be expected from holders of first-class certificates. 
The men of this rank are now principals of town and city public 
schools at as good salaries as they could get in the junior positions 
open to them in the high schools. And their numbers are not in- 
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creasing. Last year 71% of those who tried Part II Senior Leaving 
examination failed. It is said that an even larger proportion was 
plucked this year. It is on those women teachers, therefore, who 
hold only the lowest grade of assistants’ certificates, that the school 
boards are likely to draw. Indeed statistics show clearly that the 
process has already begun. 

In 1903 there were 131 women teaching in our high schools. 
Of these 76 were graduates and 59 specialists, not including com- 
mercial specialists. Of the 258 teaching in January of this year the 
graduates and specialists number, respectively, 136 and 92. The 
percentage of each has fallen considerably in the last five years, the 
graduates from 58% to 52%, and the specialists from 45% to 
35.6%. Yet the average salary of female assistants has risen from 
$692 in 1904 to $842 in 1908. To put it briefly, the woman teacher 
in 1908 had a lower qualification but drew $150 more salary than in 
1904. There has not been such a change in either the number or 
the qualifications of the men during the same period. The gradu- 
ates amounted to 84% and the specialists, omitting commercials, to 
70.7% of the 537 male teachers in January of this year. The pro- 
portion of graduates is about 2% more and of specialists 4% less 
than in 1903. This is only a normal fluctuation. But the proportion 
of the sexes has materially altered. The percentage of women has 
risen from 21% in 1903 to 32%% in 1908, 1.e., roughly speaking, 
they have grown from one-fifth to one-third in the last five years. 

This process is likely to continue until we reach the condition 
now normal in many states of the Union, where the principal is a 
man and all the assistants women. This is already the condition in 
our public schools and many of the smaller high schools. In each 
collegiate institute, however, there must be at least five specialists, 
usually in Mathematics, Science, Classics, Moderns (French and 
German), and English and History, with a sixth in Commercial 
work. Now as only 20 of the 112 women specialists teaching in 
1908 were in the departments of Mathematics, Science, and Classics 
together, it is fairly obvious that our larger schools will need male 
assistants for a good many years to come. One might remark in 
passing that this crowding of the women into Moderns, English and 
History and the low percentage of graduates and specialists among 
“them as compared with the men, are the chief reasons for their 
average salary being nearly $400 less than that of the male assistants. 
It is, of course, not the only reason. School boards object seriously 
to having more than two or three women on a staff that numbers less 
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than ten or twelve. They say that a larger proportion tends to spoil 
the discipline of a school. Whether they are right or not is of no 
importance to my argument. The fact remains that the school boards 
are, if you wish to put it that way, prejudiced in favor of men. This 
prejudice has kept the majority of female assistants in the smaller 
schools and in junior positions. Where they are employed as heads 
of departments in the collegiates, they are usually paid the same 
salaries as the male specialists. This preference for men will no 
doubt serve to arrest the abnormally rapid increase in the proportion 
of women teachers. Many schools will not engage a woman while 
there is a man to be had. But the men so far as I can see will decline 
not only in proportion but in actual numbers. Business, other pro- 
fessions, especially that of engineer, journalism, the Civil Service (if 
the minimum salary is raised) will all attract more and more univer- 
sity men. Let the educational experts worry as much as they please 
over what they call the ‘feminization’ of the high schools, it is 
coming in Ontario. 3 

In the meantime the profession, at least in the salaries it offers, 
should be a tempting one for the men attending our universities. In 
the case of male assistants in the high schools, it looks as if at least 
the next ten years belonged to the teacher. And it is high time the 
teacher got some recompense for the seven lean years from 1894 to 
1901. 

The chart on the opposite page may be of interest. For the 
relative rétail prices of food and wages per hour of mechanics, I am 
indebted to the Bulletins of the Bureau of Labor for the United 
States. The only purely Canadian-statistics available were to be 
found in the Memorial of the Civil Service Association to the Royal 
Commissioners in 1907. The mass of undigested information in this 
memorial goes to show that the cost of living in Ontario has risen 
even more rapidly and steadily since 1897 than the prices of food. 
‘The relative salaries of high school teachers, principals and assist- 
‘ants combined, and the relative proportion of women teachers for 
the last five years, were charted from the statistics of the Education 
Department. In the case of the last line on the chart, the propor- 
tion of women teachers in 1904 was arbitrarily fixed at 95 to suit the 
diagram; the increase in this proportion can be seen by a glance at 
the figures in the side columns. 

J. F. Macponavp. 
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ADAPTATION AND DISEASE. 


HE powers of resistance which the human body possesses 
against deleterious agencies have largely been acquired as the 
result of adaptation either on the part of the race or of the indivi- 
dual. Leaving out of consideration those conditions of defect and 
disease due to inheritance or acquired during intrauterine life and 
also such conditions as the tumor formations, let us direct our atten- 
tion to those diseases which are acquired after birth and the adapta- 
tions which the tissues make use of to overcome these diseases and 
restore the equilibrium. We cannot hope to do more than point out 
some of the more salient features, as the subject is an extensive one, 
covering the greater series of affections met with in practice. 

In studying the causes of disease acting after birth, we can 
classify them into mechanical, physical, chemical and parasitic 
groups, though often two or more of these groups will be active or 
will succeed each other in the production of disease. Considering 
these groups of causes and their general methods of action we can 
then point out the methods adopted to counteract their effects and 
bring about repair. 

Under the heading of mechanical causes would be included all 
causes of traumtism as cuts, blows, falls, friction, leading to 
wounds, fractures and other injuries. The body shows a marked 
power of adapting itself against mechanical injuries up to a certain 
grade of severity, as will be evident to any one who has witnessed a 
Rugby game or a hockey match. Again an individual unaccustomed 
to manual labor has occasion to use a shovel vigorously for several 
hours; result, aching muscles and a crop of blisters on hands. Given 
the same work after gradually prolonged daily tasks of like char- 
acter, nothing more than slight fatigue would be noted as the epi- 
dermis would thicken at points of friction on hands and the muscles 
would enlarge to meet the increased work demand. Nature has 
adapted the parts to the work required of them. It, of course, fol- 
lows as a necessity that the work required must be kept in due 
bounds as the limits of work performance are bounded by the indi- 
vidual’s characteristics such as his general structure, nutrition and 
age. 

Under the physical causes of disease would come, heat and 
cold, light, electricity, atmospheric compression or the reverse. The 
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adaptive processes to withstand heat, cold and sunlight are so much 
a part of us that they need not be discussed. The phenomena which 
develop as a result of decreased or increased atmospheric pressure 
might prove of interest. 

With a sudden reduction in atmospheric pressure, serious symp- 
toms may occur. This is well seen in high balloon ascensions where 
fainting, bleeding at nose or even insensibility, collapse and death 
may be noted. To a lesser extent such phenomena may be 
found in many individuals in the ascension of a mountain. The 
body has become adapted to the atmospheric pressure of the place 
inhabited and sudden or even gradual alteration may lead to a dis- 
turbance of the “mechanics” of the body, and before adaptation 
can occur the individual may suffer severely. The phenomena are 
largely to be ascribed to alterations in the blood vessels, as, with the 
reduction of surface and lung pressure, the blood vessels of these 
regions become engorged, drawing blood from brain and other 
organs. Added factors are of course alterations in the gaseous inter- 
change in respiration, variations in humidity, etc. As is well known, 
many individuals with scars or with chronic rheumatism are almost 
as good as barometers in foretelling storms, as the reduction in pres- 
sure which precedes these, causes alteration in the circulation in 
neighborhood of scar or joint leading to peculiar sensations in these 
structures which are comparatively avascular. 

Increased atmospheric pressure seems better borne than de- 
creased, and men can readily work under 2 or 3 or even up to 6 or 7 
added pressures. True, some suffer from marked lowering of pulse 
rate, heaviness and oppression, headache, etc., and it is found that 
the venous blood may be quite as bright as arterial, owing to in-. 
creased oxygen absorption under the pressure. But often ill effects 
follow if such men are decompressed too rapidly, as this brings on 
symptoms like those noted in balloon ascensions, or may bring on 
the so-called “Caisson disease,” “Diver’s Paralysis,” or as the men call 
it, the “ Bends.” The trouble here is that the blood and body fluids 
in general under the increased pressure have taken up the atmos- 
pheric gases and when the reduction comes on suddenly these pass 
out of solution, especially the nitrogen (the oxygen being bound by 
its combination with haemoglobin of blood), and causes frothing in 
the capillaries, blocking the vessels and shutting off circulation, espe- 
cially in brain and cord. ‘This is a serious condition and treatment 
is by again compressing individual and then more gradually decom- 
pressing him. 
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When we come to consider the action of chemical bodies we are 
up against a very extensive set of phenomena, for almost any sub- 
stance, be it solid, liquid or gaseous, which is capable of entering 
into combination with the fluids of body and of being absorbed may 
be the cause of some form of disturbance. Most chemical bodies are 
poisonous only in a relative sense; thus we may use many drugs and 
chemicals in certain forms and combinations for medicinal purposes 
which, if used in larger quantities, stronger concentrations or differ- 
ent combinations would be distinctly harmful, dangerous or destruc- 
tive. Many substances, too, are harmless if taken by mouth which 
prove dangerous if introduced into blood. As practically all bac- 
teria and certain others of the parasites act through the production 
of poisonous bodies or toxins, we see that the problems of chemical 
injury assume extensive proportions. Prof. Ehrlich has made a 
division of all chemical materials into two great groups (Ist), those 
that act only by entering into chemical combinations with the com- 
plex protein molecules (biophores) of which the cells are composed, 
i.e., they act much in the same way as do protein foodstuffs in being 
taken up from the fluid medium in which the cells are bathed and 
built up in the molecules, such materials having affinity only for 
certain cells or cell groups. The constituents of this group are 
largely the proteins or at least have protein affinities and constitute 
the majority of the bacterial toxins, the venoms of various animals 
such as certain of the snake poisons, certain vegetable poisons as 
ricin, abrin, and probably also certain glucosides such as found in 
poisonous mushrooms. Now if the cells are able to withstand and 
overcome the poisonous action of such bodies, recovery is accom- 
panied by the development and throwing cff of certain anti-bodies 
from the cells, and to these antibodies in the blood and lymph, to- 
gether with an increased facility on the part of the cells to develop 
them, we must look largely for an explanation of the immunity 
acquired against certain infectious diseases. 

Ehrlich’s second group, and most extensive one, is that 
group of chemicals which act by being dissolved in cell juices 
but do not seem to enter into direct chemical combination 
with the protein molecules. They act by arresting, modifying 
or interfering with the normal chemical and functional processes 
going on in the cells, and many of them, like the first group, have a 
selective affinity for certain cell groups, so that chemical attraction 
plays some part in the poisoning process. But the point is that the 
degree of tolerance which can be established is quite limited with 
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nearly all poisons of this group and there does not seem to be the 
_ development of any neutralizing antibodies in the blood as does occur 
_ with the first group. The poisons for which considerable of a toler- 
ance can be established are such as alcohol, morphine, cocaine, to- 
bacco and the like, but the fact remains that these continue to exert 
their poisonous actions on the cells, though gradually increasing 
amounts may be required to make symptoms manifest. The differ- 
ence between this second group of chemical bodies and the first set 
can roughly be stated to be that, while the first group stimulate the 
cells to produce antidotes, the second set do not, and the tolerance 
which develops is comparable to the tolerance of tissues to injury 
developed by training for football, etc. 

In considering these chemical injuring agents one has always 
to keep in mind that, in the processes of metabolism in the body, 
many of the metabolic processes are interdependent, and upon either 
the excessive action or the defective action of one tissue may depend 
very important disturbances. All such are mainly chemical (or con- 
cern enzyme action ) and are classed by us as Endogenous poisonings, 
and are the basis of the constitutional diseases such as gout and 
diabetes, to which consideration cannot here be given. 

Coming now to the parasitic causes of disease, we find classed 
under this heading the bacteria and other vegetable parasites, animal 
micro-organisms and the larger forms of animal parasites. With 
regard to the animal parasites we note some fine examples of adap- 
tations to a parasitic existence in man and other hosts. I will refer 
only to two, viz., the tapeworms which are acquired. from eating 
meat containing the “bladder worm” forms, these then devel- 
oping into the worm in the intestine and the ova passing ‘out in 
dejecta, to be taken up and to hatch again in the animal host. An- 
other example of adaptation is that of the malarial parasites, of 
which there are several varieties. In the blood and tissues of man 
these parasites develop only asexually once introduced by the infect- 
ing mosquito, but if a mosquito (anopheles) sucks the blood of a 
malarial patient, then the parasite undergoes in the stomach and 
tissues of this insect a sexual cycle of development taking about ten 
days to complete, when the young forms are then ready to be injected 
when mosquito feeds. These are, of course, parasitic adaptations, 
and it is not with these we are particularly concerned. 

Attention will now be given to the study of those processes 
adapted by our tissues to protect themselves, especially against bac- 
terial infections. We will first consider some processes adopted by 
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lower forms of life and endeavor to show that similar processes are 
noted in our own bodies in the reactions against infection. 

If we study one of the lowest forms of animal life, viz., the 
amoeba coli, a nanicellular organism, we find that it engulfs bacteria 
and forms about the bacterium a digestive vacuole in which the bac- 
terium is gradually digested and its digestive products incorporated 
in the protoplasm of the amoeba. Of course, the amoeba simply 
finds the bacterium an article of diet, but the same phenomenon of 
engulfment and destruction of bacteria by cells is seen all the way 
up the scale to the higher animals, where the process is termed 
phagocytosis, and the cells active are especially certain of the white 
blood cells. Such phagocytosis is one of the important aids in the 
resistance against infection. In the amoeba the bacterium is occa- 
sionally not destroyed but is able to withstand the digestive action 
of the amoeba and to multiply and even destroy the amoeba itself. 
In a similar way in the body, the ingestion of a bacterium by a cell 
may lead not to death of the bacterium but to death of the cell and 
multiplication of the bacterium. It may be that after the ingestion 
of the bacterium the cell has wandered far away from the point of 
ingestion and, dying, the bacterium contained may be able to multiply 
and act as a focus for extension of trouble. 

In studying the reaction processes in one of the lowest metazoa, 
where we have a multicellular organism with organization of cells 
into the three distinct germinal layers, and some division of labor 
though minus nerves and blood vessels. Metschnikoff (using the 
larva of astropectin) pierced through the ectoderm with a fine bristle, 
leaving it broken in tissues. He found that certain of the mesoder- 
mal cells possessing amoeboid movement collected about the foreign 
body, fused together into a mass (plasmodium), and in this way 
walled it off from the body cavity and at same time the cell mass 
poured out a fluid whose function was no doubt digestive in an at- 
tempt to disintegrate the foreign body and by absorption to remove 
it. Similar plasmodia formation is seen in the human body in the 
giant cells of tuberculosis and less commonly in syphilitic lesions. 

Ascending a little higher in the scale Metschnikoff has made 
some very interesting observations on a disease of a water flea— 
Daphnia. This crustacean possesses a blood vascular system and 
one variety of white cell and is subject to a disease caused by a yeast- 
like organism which passes into its body cavity. These white cells 
or leucocytes are attracted in great numbers into the body cavity and 
in favorable cases surround the yeasts, and eventually digest and 
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_ destroy them. Here we have the development of a special digestive 
cell or phagocyte and an illustration of its protective action. Now 
in the vertebrates and especially in mammalia we find that the white 
cells of the blood are a very important factor in resistance against 
many infections being attracted in large numbers to the point of 
attack and by phagocytic action destroying many of the invading 
bacteria. Wright has shown, of course, that their action is increased 
_-or diminished according to the amount of certain bodies in the blood 
_ serum, which by acting on the bacteria render them a prey to the 
| 





phagocyting cells. These bodies Wright has called opsonins. But 
besides these opsonins other bodies of an antagonistic character may 

be found in the blood serum, some of them acting by neutralizing 

the poisonous chemical products generated by the bacteria, i.e., are 

 antitoxins, while others act upon the bacterial cell more directly and 
cause its disintegration. This last set of antibodies are called bac- 
teriolytic or bactericidal bodies. Ordinarily the blood contains 
very few of these antibodies capable of acting upon any special bac- 
terium unless something has happened to that particular individual 
to have generated a special amount of these substances, or to have 
put his cells in such a sensitive state that they can be manufactured 
in short order, if we can use this expression. This is what happens 
when a man has recovered from an attack of certain infections and 
has developed an immunity, e.g., one attack of smallpox, scarlet fever 
or typhoid usually (but not necessarily) immunizes for life. In a 
similar manner such antibodies may be developed by the use of a 
vaccine, 1.e., a modified form of virus. Of course, the stock example 
of this is the immunity developed against smallpox by vaccination 
with cowpox. Another good example is that of the Pasteur treat- 
ment for hydrophobia, where an immunity is developed against in- 
fection from bite of a rabid animal by inoculating at first treatment 
very weak almost inert vaccine, and each day increasing the strength 
till on final day of the treatment full strength vaccine is used. 

In certain cases it is possible to develop this immunity experi- 
mentally without injecting the bacteria themselves but only their 
chemical products, the toxins. For example, one can gradually ac- 
custom the horse to enormous doses of diphtheria toxin by beginning 
with very minute doses and gradually increasing. After the horse 
has become so immune, four or five gallons of its blood is drawn 
off into sterile vessels and allowed to clot, the serum which separates 
from the clot constitutes the diphtheria antitoxin and is found to 
neutralize the diphtheria toxin either in the laboratory test tube or 
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when circulating in the blood of a patient suffering from diphtheria. 
With the majority of injuring forces, even the bacterial, the 
action is primarily local and in consequence the response in such 
injury is largely local in character and constitutes inflammation. To 
many, inflammation conjures up visions of evil, it is a thing to be 
feared, but in reality it is the effort the tissues are making to over- 
come the injuring force and to restore the tissues to their normal 
state, i.e., it is a conservative and preservative process, not a destruc- 
tive one, though not infrequently the aim of the inflammatory process 
is not effected without added destruction of tissues. Inflammation 
with its phenomena of redness, swelling, heat and pain is a danger 
signal showing the action of an injuring force which if overcome 
early will allow resolution to occur, but if not overcome may be 
limited to a slow course, or may advance to destruction of tissue 
with abscess or pus formation, or with gangrene or necrosis. 
Nature does not always prove a good physician, as such re- 
action may be sufficient on one hand or excessive on the other. The 
physician must encourage the process in first case, attempt to limit it 
in the second. Let us look at what is going on in an acutely inflamed 
area. The parts are red, swollen, hot and painful. The blood ves- 
sels are engorged with blood and the tissues contain much more fluid 
than normal. More nourishment is being brought to the part 
enabling the tissues to better withstand injury. The fluid effusion 
dilutes any soluble poisons, rendering their action less intense on the 
tissue cells, flushes out soluble materials and small particles into the 
lymph stream; often the serum (the fluid) contains protective bodies 
such as opsonins, antitoxins, bacteriolysins, which will assist very 
materially in destroying or neutralizing the action of bacteria and 
chemical poisons. Further, in inflamed areas usually white cells are 
attracted, sometimes in enormous numbers, and these act as phago- 
cytes, removing dead tissues, destroying bacteria, etc. These are the 
things Nature attempts to do in the inflammatory process, and once 
the injuring agent is withstood, the local tissues then effect repair. 
But as the part injured is but a portion of the whole, the entire 
organism must suffer to a greater or lesser extent. The pain of the 
inflamed area causes the part to be kept at rest, to be looked after 
if you will, and may be severe enough to cause the individual to do 
naught else but pay heed to the injured area. Pain, while unde- 
sirable in itself, is thus a danger signal of great importance. Con- 
sideration cannot here be given to those effects of injury of a part 
which affect the whole through the nerve mechanisms, leading to 
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syncope, shock, collapse or death, or conditions short of these, im- 
portant as all these processes are in injury. 

But we will consider the other important mode in which the 
whole body may be affected, viz., by the absorption of materials 
from injured areas and the action of these upon the body as a whole. 
Nature in the inflammatory process flushes the part and thus washes 
out many soluble materials and even bacteria. These gain the 
circulation and are then able to effect the system according to their 
special chemical actions. We see this best marked in the bacterial 
infections, where we may find marked constitutional disturbances 
usually accompanied by fever. The entire resisting forces of the 
whole body capable of acting on special poisoning substance are now 
brought into play, not those of the part alone. The poisons may be 
able to overwhelm these vital forces or may be successfully with- 
stood and, with a successful coping with them by the body tissues as 
a whole, the fight narrows down again to the local point of trouble, 
but the circulating blood now carries with it the special antibodies 
which have been generated as a result of the successful systemic 
resistance. Thus, while the carriage into the system of the poisons 
may result seriously, yet it brings into play all resisting powers of 
body to assist those locally active. Does the fever do any good? some 
may ask. It does undoubtedly, as we find that a rise of temperature 
of 3 or 4 degrees above normal has considerable influence in lessen- 
ing the virulence of bacteria, and as fever specially occurs in bac- 
terial infections, the actual rise of temperature is effecting a good 
purpose and no doubt is an adaptation that the tissues have found 
valuable. 

Treatment of this subject has necessarily been of a cursory 
character. Many of the natural processes in our bodies are not yet 
understood; less well understood must then be the processes induced 
in them by the action of injuring forces and of methods of resistance 
adapted by the tissues to withstand them. 

We Ds CONN Rpt 


A SUCCESSFUL SOCIAL EXPERIMENT. 


N these days of much theorizing about social betterment, it is de- 
| lightful to be able to chronicle the success of one effort to build a 
city in which good conditions for living shall prevail. The degenera- 
tion of the people forced to live in the crowded slums of the large 
cities of England called into existence a town-planning association 
whose object was to improve housing conditions for factory workers. 
While busying itself in many localities, its great work has been at 
Letchworth, where it planned the creation and maintenance of a 
town free from the evils of existing towns, especially of over- 
crowding, destitution and ignorance. One of their fundamental 
principles was “ the possession by the town of the increase in value 
of the land created by the industry of the citizens, and ownership 
by the town, when it is willing and able to undertake it, of the whole 
town site, so that rates may be abolished, and every citizen may be 
able reasonably to talk of ‘ our’ town in a way in which inhabitants 
of no other town in England can.” 

Mr. Ebenezer Howard, in his book “ Garden Cities of To-mor- 
row,’ outlined a plan for the creation of a city that would promote 
the greatest welfare of the population by the best obtainable educa- 
tion, the provision of good houses, the discouragement of low wages 
and by all other possible means, such as opportunities for recreation, 
music and study. While it was found impossible to adopt the plan 
in its entirety, of its success in a modified form Mr. Howard writes: 

The estate, Garden City, which is situated about two miles east 
of Hitchin and about 34 miles from King’s Cross, consists of 3,818 
acres—or about six times the size of the old walled-in City of Lon- 
don. It is egg-shaped—and measures three miles from north to 
south and about two and a half miles from east to west. This land 
was purchased by the First Garden City, Ltd., a little more than five 
years ago, from various owners, at a cost of above £150,000, and 
welded into one compact estate, with a very definite object. That 
object was the building of a new industrial, residential and agricul- 
tural town in which some of the more glaring evils of city life and 
of rural life might be avoided—a city in which the public well-being 
might be more effectually secured, while at the same time private 
seeming interests and private initiative should be not only not inter- 
fered with, but given a larger scope and a freer field. 
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What, then, is the most terrible external evil of city life? Surely 
it is overcrowding. And what is the most glaring external evil of 
country life? Surely it is depopulation. The Garden City has, there- 
fore, been started in order to show by a concrete example—which is 
certain to be followed hereafter on a far larger scale—how we as a 
nation may deal with the twin evils of overcrowding in a city and of 
depopulation of the villages. 

This double purpose is attained by combining in one enterprise 
the advantages of town and country, and by securing, as far as 
human forethought can do so, the permanence of that combination. 
To this end the estate is divided roughly into two portions—the town 
area, of 1,200 acres, which occupies the centre, and the agricultural 
area, of 2,600 acres, which surrounds it. Now it will be at once ob- 
served that the outlying agricultural area will be gradually made 
more attractive and profitable to the rural inhabitants by the coming 
to the central area of a considerable population (30,000 is about the 
ultimate number ) ; for it will give to them a market for their fruits, 
vegetables, eggs, poultry, flowers, etc.; and will besides offer them 
many social opportunities and means of enjoyment; while, on the 
other hand, the town area will be all the more attractive to dwellers 
from large towns, because those who contemplate coming to it may 
have the full assurance that the complete development of the enter- 
prise will still leave the town surrounded by its own neighboring 
fields, hedgerows and orchards. 

This was the theory, and that theory is even at this early stage 
being borne out by practice; for not only has the depopulation of the 
villages of Letchworth, Norton and Willian (all comprised within 
the estate) been arrested, but the number of people working on the 
land has been considerably increased — numerous small holdings 
having been taken up in our agricultural estate; while the population 
of the whole estate has grown in five years from 400 to about 6,000. 

The next point to notice is that, it being intended to establish 
the town on a practical business-like basis, employment must be 
found for its workpeople. To this end the promoters of the Garden 
City have laid out a portion of their estate as factory sites. These 
sites are conveniently placed near the Great Northern Railway 
(Cambridge Branch), which divides ‘the estate into two approxi- 
mately equal portions. As the sites are on the eastern side of the 
estate—the prevailing winds are from the southwest—and are well 
screened by a hill and by trees from the greater portion of the resi- 
dential parts of the estate; it may be quite truly said that the general 
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amenities of the town will be in no way interfered with by the fac- 
tories; for though these are a most essential part of the scheme they 
will not be allowed to invade the residential quarters, as is frequently 
the case elsewhere. 

And now, already, new as is the venture, several large indus- 
tries, and these of a varied nature, have been established in the town. 
The chief of these are—The Heatly Gresham Engineering Co., Ltd. ; 
The Garden City Press, Ltd., Printers and Publishers; W. H. Smith 
and Son, Bookbinding Works; Swiss Embroidery Works; J. M. 
Dent and Co., Publishers; Idris and Co., Mineral Water Manu fac- 
turers; Mr. Edmund Hunter, Tapestry Manufacturer; Kryptoks 
Works (manufacture of lenses) ; Kosmos Photographics, Limited 
(Photographic Appliance Manufacturers); Arden Press; Wheeler 
and Odell, Printers. Gas and electricity are supplied for power 
purposes. 

Garden City, however, aims not only at being a beautiful place 
of residence, especially suitable to those who, besides desiring pic- 
turesque surroundings and a fine vigorous air (Letchworth is a 
specially healthy place—only one child died in the year 1907!)— 
will enjoy the sense of exhilaration which comes from taking part 
in a great enterprise full of possibilities for the well-being of the 
people of the British Isles. 

Again, while Parliament has been discussing Temperance legis- 
lation, the directors have been carrying it out! On the estate, when 
purchased, were two fully licensed public-houses. These were in our 
agricultural belt, and at least 114 miles from the centre of the town. 
These inns have been placed under the control of a body called The 
People’s Refreshment House Association—founded by the Bishop of 
Chester—the chief principles of which are, manager in charge to 
have no interest in the sale of intoxicants, and all profits over 5 per 
cent. on capital to be expended on counter-attractions. But now the 
question has arisen, a town having been built up in the centre of the 
estate, what is to be done? The directors decided to take a vote of 
the inhabitants—in short, to accord local option; and not only so, but 
to give women the vote. A considerable (though by no means over- 
whelming) majority voting against, the directors have decided that 
at least for the present no additional licensed house shall be opened. 

But this is only what may be styled the negative side of Temper- 
ance reform. Far more than a negative policy is required. Not 
a little has been done in the positive direction—though far more 
- should be done. Two of the directors, Mr. Aneurin Williams, chair- 
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-man, and Mr. Edward Cadbury, have built the Skittles Inn, an un- 
licensed house, with full-sized billiard table, reading room, dining 
room, bar, and skittle alley—generally used as a gymnasium. There 
are also now an open swimming bath, a beautiful club for girls, an 
| Institute, where concerts, dramatic performances, lectures, entertain- 
ments, dances are being constantly given; the Howard Hall, which 
ds also a very popular place; cricket and football fields, tennis courts, 
and bowling greens; Arbour Day, May Day dancing and Old English 
games. And in the beautiful Letchworth Hall Hotel, situated near a 
fine park and golf course, are not unfrequently held most delightful 
social gatherings. Garden City dull!—there’s not a more bright and 
joyous spot in old England, which will we hope soon be “ Merrie” 
again ! 

To prevent overcrowding in Garden City, in no case have more 
than twelve cottages been erected upon an acre of land. When it is 
remembered that in large towns the number frequently exceeds sixty, 
it will be seen what a great step forward has thus been taken. 

But this is not all. Not only is there a belt of land reserved 
around the town; not only will it be for ever impossible for houses 
to be too thickly crowded upon the land; but all roads are of ample 
-width—Broadway, the principal one, is to be 120 feet wide—and are, 
as constructed, planted with trees—sometimes fruit trees—while 

various open spaces are preserved besides those already mentioned, 
as for instance Norton Common, which covers 65 acres near the 
station. 

It will be readily perceived that where land is purchased at 
agricultural prices, and rapidly transformed into town land, as is 
being done at Garden City, land will inevitably quickly rise in value. 
And this has been the case here: it is no longer theory; it is practice. 
A valuation shows the estate to be worth about £90,000 more than 
the Company paid for it, plus what they have spent upon it. Now 
the Memorandum of Association of the First Garden City, Ltd., pro- 
‘vides that the dividend on share be expended for the benefit of the 
people. This limitation of profit serves a double purpose. Its essen- 
tial justice and fairness has served, and will continue to serve, to aid 
in attracting population, and thus to make the dividend (though it 
will probably be deferred for two or three years longer) practically 
certain in the near future. 

It is further the intention of the directors at a later stage to 
create a Trust which, purchasing the estate from the shareholders at 
a strictly fair price, will thenceforward possess and administer the 
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undertaking for the benefit of the inhabitants, who will thencefor- 
ward, while possessing the usual powers of local self-government, 
enjoy also the unique advantage of owning the freehold on which 
their own town is built, and of applying their ground rents towards 
local expenditure. | 

Surely the building of an entirely new town upon these princi- 
ples on what was but a short time ago purely agricultural land, will 
help to prepare the way, and as no mere theorising could do, for a 
great movement outwards from our crowded cities back to the now 
de-peopled fields—a movement which will be alike for the benefit of 
those who go and of those who remain—a movement guided, as one 
hopes it ever will be, by wisdom and justice—a movement in which 
people of all classes and of all shades of thought may unite, and by 
their union wage a splendid and at last successful war against un-. 
employment, disease and dirt, poverty, intemperance and crime. 


So much for the economic side of Garden City; what about the: 
people it has attracted there? The working people who came first 
missed the beer and the excitement, and the constant opportunities. 
for amusement. They had come, not because they had any vision of 
an ideal city, but because the factories, in which they had worked,,. 
had been removed there. The improved healthy appearance of their 
children—Letchworth has the lowest death-rate of any town in 
England—by the end of the year reconciled them to the loss of their 
accustomed pleasures, and the excitements of the street are replaced 
by interest in their gardens. One sees no cottage without its garden, 
and each one shows marks of attention. 

The other residents came because they were in sympathy with 
the ideals for which Garden City stands, and wished to have some 
share in its development. They are intensely alive to all the ques- 
tions of the day and have a keen interest in everything that deepens 
the significance and fullness of life. The women have such a fine. 
perspective of life, such an unerring insistence on the things worth 
while. The simplifying of their houses, their dresses, and their food 
has given them leisure for pursuits which make life interesting and 
beautiful. There is a dramatic club which gives Shaw, Ibsen, 
Browning, and Shakespearian plays, as well as plays of their own 
composition, and it is not without a sense of humour as shown by 
the parodying of native idiosyncracies. There are also a Naturalists’ 
Club, an Art Workers’ Club, and various other organizations for: 
culture in this small city of six thousand inhabitants 
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| There is a broad spirit of tolerance; naturally the class of people 
who have been attracted to Garden City have a wide diversity of 
teligious opinions and social theories, yet each one views his neigh- 
pour with sympathetic forbearance. They believe that diversity of 
Rhought ought not to keep any apart who are seeking truth and 
hungering and thirsting after righteousness. More singular, they 
live up to their belief. There is a deeply religious spirit, but very 
little propaganda, and no cherishing of old forms or holding to tra- 
ditions which have been outgrown. It is a bold setting aside of Old 
Testament commandments in favour of the New Testament ideal 
of love. This is a sufficient answer to our dread of letting go old 
forms for fear of losing religion 


When the half gods go 
The gods arrive. 


One of the great unifying forces in the religious life of Letch- 
worth is Mr. Bruce Wallace, who as head of Mansfield House, the 
Congregational Social Settlement in London, and pastor of two 
working people’s churches, had had a wide experience of the evils 
of city life and had made various experiments in co-operation to 
overcome some of them. Mr. Wallace, with his strong feeling that 
there must be a spiritual basis to all efforts at social amelioration, 
has been a great inspiration to the religious life of the independent 
and intellectual thinkers who have gathered there. He is visiting 
Canada, especially the colleges, and will, during his visit to Kingston 
the first week in November, give some account of this experiment, 
which seems to have been built on a better foundation and met with 
greater success than most efforts to organize Utopias. 
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SOME CONSIDERATIONS ON QUEEN'S 
POSITION. 





HE original Constitution of Queen’s, even with the modifications 
T which from time to time have been introduced, is no longer 
adapted to the new conditions with which the University has to deal. 

The formal ownership which has survived in the Charter does 
not represent any actual control or definite responsibility for the sup- 
port of the institution. The restrictions which accompany this 
formal ownership involve serious limitations on Queen’s power of 
appeal to the general public and absolutely exclude her from re- 
sources which are open to her nearest competitors. 

The more modern lines of Queen’s development in Science and 
Technical Education are forced into a dangerous and embarrassing 
isolation from the rest of the University. The connection and co- 
operation between the different parts cannot be candidly acknowl- 
edged or put on an open and constitutional basis. The financial 
complications alone which arise from the present ambiguous and 
insecure relations between the Arts and Science departments—rela- 
tions sometimes acknowledged and sometimes disavowed, as the 
occasion seems to require—are already embarrassing and will in- 
evitably present still greater difficulties in the future. 

More than half of the students enrolled in 1908-9 belonged to 
denominations other than Presbyterian (711 out of 1347). 

With her present sources of revenue, which are largely depend- 
ent on laborious methods of canvassing, Queen’s will have difficulty 
in maintaining the standard of equipment and progress required by 
modern universities. At present Queen’s staff is too small for the © 
number of students, the ratio of instructors to students being much 
lower than in Toronto and McGill. The scale of salaries is also too | 
far below that of those universities to maintain a proper standing 
for the staff of Queen’s. An ordinary senior Professor in Toronto — 
University receives $4,000 a year, or at least $3,600, and can look 
forward to a definite and liberal scale of pension proportioned to his 
salary. At Queen’s he receives $2,000 or $2,250 and has nothing 
certain or definite in the way of pension. No solution of the consti- 
tutional question can be satisfactory to the authorities and the staff — 
which leaves the University in an inferior and ambiguous position, 
without any definite claim on the Church for support, and yet pre- 
vented by formal ties from presenting her claims elsewhere. 
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The really vital relation which exists between Queen’s Univer- 
sity and the Presbyterian Church lies in the traditions of the Uni- 
versity, the established type and character of her work in Arts, the 
presence of the Theological Faculty, the legitimate influence of 
Presbyterians in her constituency, the numerous individual Presby- 
-terian connections inherited from the past and naturally perpetuating 
themselves through all changes. This delicate yet vital relation may 
be wisely preserved in all future developments of Queen’s, but it 
| cannot be wisely preserved by means of legal restrictions which im- 
pede the growth and prosperity of the University and place it in a 
‘position of permanent disadvantage as regards its competitors. 


| 
| 
a 
| 
| 
| 
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The following series of Resolutions passed during the session 
of 1908-9, while not expressing fully perhaps a few particular shades 
of opinion, reflects fairly the general sentiment of the governing and 
teaching bodies of the University: 


Resolution of Senate to Trustees, October 14 1908: 

“That the Senate begs to memorialize the Trustees to consider 
if it may not be desirable to renew the application to the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church for certain changes in the 
Constitution of Queen’s University.” 


Motion carried; 17 to 3. 


Resolution of Trustees, October 14, 1908: 


“The Trustees of Queen’s University beg to transmit the en- 
closed Memorial from the Senate of the University to the General 
Assembly for their consideration. 


“The Trustees also beg to express their opinion that the altered 
condition with which the University has to deal in these later times 
call for the removal of the denominational disabilities in the Charter 
of the University.” 


Motion carried; 16 to 3. 


Resolution of Medical Faculty, April 23rd, 1900: 
“That this Faculty heartily approves of the proposal of the 
Trustees to secure certain constitutional changes in the University.” 


Motion carried unanimously. 


Resolution of School of Mining Faculty, April 27th, 1909: 
“The officers of instruction in the School of Mining hereby put 
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on record their entire sympathy with the movement to broaden the 
constitution of Queen’s University.” | p 
Motion carried unanimously. ‘i 
Resolution of University Council to Trustees, April 27th, 1909: ¥ 10 
Original Mation. Moved by Principal Gordon, and seconded A 
by John McIntyre, K.C.: “ That the University Council approve of 
the action of the Trustees in seeking to have denominational re- 
strictions removed from the Charter of the University.” (| 
Substitute Motion. Moved by Principal Gordon, seconded by | 
Professor Shortt: “ That the University Council, having regard to | 
the recent action of the Trustees, would approve of any wisely | 
directed effort by the Trustees, in harmony with the Church, to req 
move from the Charter such denominational restrictions as might | 


i 


impede the development of the University.” f 


Amendment. Moved by G. M. Macdonnell, seconded by Dr. i 
Dyde: ‘‘ That we respectfully request the Trustees to reconsider the | 
situation and endeavour to find a solution of it which does not | 
involve separation from the Church.” Ml 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





The Substitute Motion was carried, 32 voting for it and 5 for | 
the Amendment. | 


Resolution of Trustees, April 28th, 1900: 


“That the Trustees, having regard to the needs of the Univer- | 
sity, and to the action of the University Council as reported in the 
Minute of 27th inst. regarding proposed changes in the Charter of 
the University, resolve as follows: ! 

“The Trustees desire to express their appreciation of the sym- 
pathetic and helpful interest manifested towards the University 
during its past history by the Supreme Court of the Church, and_ 
by many of the members of the Church. They recall how, on pre- 
vious occasions, the Church has assented to changes in the constitu-_ 
tion of the University that tended to further its development and to 
increase its usefulness. They believe that it would be greatly to the 
advantage of the University to make further constitutional changes. — 
They, therefore, respectfully ask that the Assembly will assent to the 
removal from the Charter of such denominational restrictions as 
might impede the development of the University, and that the As-_ 
sembly will appoint a Commission to co-operate with the Board 
of Trustees in regard to such changes in the Constitution of the ; 
University.” 


Motton carried unanimously. 
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The question is unfortunately not one which admits of com- 
promise. The legal position of the University must either be such 
as to enable it to claim government aid and certain other benefactions 
as an undenominational institution, or it must renounce such sources 
of support. There is no middle position which offers any security 
for the future of Queen’s. 

Joun Watson, 
Vice-Principal. 

N. F. Duputs, 
Dean of Faculty of Science. 


JAMES CAPPON, 
Dean of Faculty of Arts. 


THE STUDY OF RELIGION IN THE ITALIAN 
UNIVERSITIES. 


The Rev. L. H. Jordan, B.D., formerly minister of St. James’ — 
Square Presbyterian Church, Toronto, has in recent years devoted © 
his time aind strength to the study of Comparative Religion, and has © 
also been making a vigorous effort to lead university authorities to — 
recognize the great importance of this subject. In the volume be- | 
fore us he deals with a larger but somewhat related subject, viz., the — 
study of religion in Italian Universities. The structure of the book | 
is peculiar ; the body of it, we might perhaps say the heart of it, is © 
formed by a lecture given some years ago by Professor Baldassare — 
Labanca on “ Early and Later Hindrances Confronting the Study of | 
Religion in Italy.” This lecture divided into five chapters forms © 
Part II or the central part of the book; before it stand three chap- © 
ters by Mr. Jordan which contain “a brief statement of various i 
relevant facts, many of which are not accessible to the majority of | 
students who make a personal visit to Italy. Some additional infor- — 
mation—more easily obtained, if required, upon application to the © 
proper authorities—has purposely been included, since it is con- © 
venient to have such data within reach, and to have it embodied in a © 
statement compact and full.” Part III, also by Mr. Jordan, consists | 
of two chapters in which the nature of the modernist movement is © 
discussed and an attempt made to estimate the course of this con- | 
troversy in the immediate future. The book is provided with a very © 
full index and it is needless to say that, coming from the Oxford | 
Press, it is well printed and altogether presented in a neat, attractive ; 
form. 

This may seem, at first sight, a peculiar method of making a_ 
book, and yet on the whole it must be pronounced fairly successful. | 
The discussion of “ Modernism” and of the relation of the univer- 
sities to theological learning in general forms an appropriate setting | 
for the Italian professor’s more special survey of the situation. The | 
English reader who has any interest at all in these subjects is in- 
debted to Mr. Jordan for presenting in clear, intelligible form Pro- 
fessor Labanca’s comprehensive statement: 

“It affords me pleasure to authorize my friend, Rev. Louis H. 
Jordan, B.D., to prepare an English translation of my little book, | 
entitled, Difficolta antiche e nuove degli religiosi in Italia. It appears _ 
anew exactly as I published it in the Italian edition of 1890. The 
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substance of the facts dealt with at that time has not changed during 
the past twenty years.” 

“ Since 1890 there has been an awakening in Italy in relation to 
the study of religion, not perhaps very intense or widespread, but at 
least undeniable and worthy of all commendation. Our long- 
persistent apathy towards such studies, a fact with which foreigners 
have often reproached Italians, has at last been overcome. It has 
not, of course, been altogether surmounted, but appreciable progress 
has been achieved” (p. xvii). Professor Labanca certainly cannot 
be charged with any easy superficial optimism; those who take the 
trouble to read his lecture will see that he endeavours to look all the 
hard, unwelcome facts fully in the face. Yet on the whole it is his 
firm conviction that the situation is improving. 

“To this timely and salutary awakening in Italy as regards the 
study of religion—and, in particular, as regards the study of the 
Christian religion—various causes have contributed. The chief fac- 
tor, no doubt, is to be found in our political revolution of 1860, which 
secured for us two important results. On the one hand, it won for 
us complete liberty in the matter of historical and scientific investi- 
gation; on the other hand, it brought us into touch with the rest of 
the nations of Europe, among whom studies of every kind (includ- 
ing the study of religion) were being diligently prosecuted. It is our 
good fortune to-day that some of our younger scholars have begun 
to realize the necessity of studying Christianity in a way not so con- 
servative as heretofore, but rather in a more critical manner. ‘Their 
official condemnation by the Church, as found in the Syllabus and 
Encyclical recently promulgated by Pius X. will assuredly not be 
able to check the steadily rising tide of intellectual and religious 
freedom” (p. xix). So much for the preface; in the body of the 
lecture the difficulties in the way of such free exercise of intellectual 
research are fully set forth. The work is done by an Italian in full 
sympathy with the varied life of his country and well acquainted 
with its history. He shows that he possesses the historical sense and 
reminds us that what is true of all nations is specially true of Italy; 
that if we would understand the present we must go far into the past 
and estimate carefully political and religious influences that have 
been long at work. “ We have demonstrated more than once that 
we are a vigorous and visible race: at times we have sprung forth 
suddenly as lions—lions that roar and tear obstructors in pieces— 
when it has become necessary to assert our indisputable rights, and 
secure thereby the latest products of civilization and science. Never- 
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theless one is forced to admit that we in Italy, although we take 
great pleasure in what is new, prefer it in the majority of cases to 
be conjoined with what is old. At least, we always desire that what 
is ancient should furnish us with present inspiration and with en- 
kindling recollection. To cite a very opposite illustration: let the 
two popular and revolutionary hymns, The Marseillaise and The 
Marsalese, be compared with each other. It will be seen that the 
former urges the French nation, more and yet even more, to achieve 
a magnificent future; whereas the latter, whilst the glory of the 
future is by no means ignored, incites us to accomplish distinguished 
feats by calling up before us a vision of our ancient martyrs and 
heroes” (p. 70). 

We cannot accompany the professor in his analysis and descrip- 
tion of the “ Earlier Hindrances,” but space may perhaps be made 
for a few notes on the present situation. He undertakes to distri- 
bute the responsibility for hindering the study of religion from taking 
its proper place in the higher education of the country and speaks 
primarily of believers. “ Fanatical believers in Italy are commonly 
known as irreconcilable Catholics, Clericals or Papal Catholics; 
moderate believers are spoken of as liberal Catholics or neo-Catho- 
lics.”” 

“The former, from their point of view, are strictly logical. 
Adhering unalterably to the old tree of Catholicism—a tree which 
supplies them with unfailing nourishment—they remorseless break 
off all new shoots, making no exception whatsoever. Therefore, 
although not always fully aware of the consequences of their posi- 
tion, they very highly esteem and praise the dogmatic manner of 
studying Christianity, and hold in positive horror every instance of 
its historical and entical study.” With regard to this class, Professor 
Labanca thinks that nothing can be done until time shall compel 
them to surrender themselves to the imperious necessity of facts. 
But like a wise man he does not expect time of itself to do anything; 
it must be aided by the promotion of national religious instruction. 
Our author, who is a “ free Catholic,” does not expect much from 
the liberal Catholics; he shows the difficulty of their position and 
declares that they lack sufficient courage to show themselves resolute 
against a narrow and medizval Catholicism; ‘“‘they vacillate between 
fear of the Pope and genuine affection for him. From this state of 
affairs it follows that, while the liberal Catholics do not compel the 
Church to make the necessary reforms,—reforms which they alone 
could initiate with efficiency, and without creating suspicions that 
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they were Christians of questionable stability—they contrive (some- 
times secretly and at other times openly) to prevent the state from 
promoting the study of religion in its colleges. That is to say, they 
prevent the state from fostering this study in institutions in which 
it might be conducted with entire independence and yet with scru- 
pulous fairness towards every man’s religious convictions’ (p. 133). 
Next, the unbelievers are dealt with, “ whether indifferentists or 
scientists,’ in a manner that shows that the lecturer has great faith 
in the wholesome power of free criticism as well as great reverence 
for religion. 

The burden of Professor Labanca’s complaint is that the Theo- 
logical Faculties in the universities have all been abolished and only 
in two cases—those of Naples and Rome—have chairs been provided 
to deal with the history and philosophy of religion. This is a sub- 
ject that an outsider cannot discuss, but it is certainly interesting to 
us to have the case stated in this bold, clear fashion. “We in modern 
Rome are exactly like those in ancient Rome: we exhibit a totally 
wrong conception of toleration, a conception which precludes a 
proper amount of governmental interference, and which results in 
universal and pitiable indifference, and as such a condition of things 
proved hurtful to ancient Rome, it will likewise most assuredly prove 
hurtful to modern Rome. If at that time an insolent Caesarism and 
a placid Indifferentism co-operated in bringing about the decline and 
fall of ancient Rome, a semi-democratic Papalism and a semi-aristo- 
cratic Indifferentism are attempting to-day—vainly, we hope—to 
effect the same results in the case of modern Rome. If, as invariably 
happens, Indifferentism should fail to bring us any blessing, Papal- 
ism is preparing for us (and will most certainly bring us) not a little 
evil—unless, indeed, through a broad historical study of Christianity, 
a study which should begin with the superior Schools and reach by 
degrees the ordinary Schools of the people, Papalism shall yet be 
compelled to apply itself to its one legitimate mission” (p. 188). 
This is a kind of voice from Rome which we do not often hear; it 
has, whatever its limitations may be, a tone of living authority and 
an accent of strong conviction. 

We must not yield to the temptation—a very strong one—to 
enter at length into Mr. Jordan’s discussion of ‘‘ Modernism.” We 
quite agree with him that statements such as the following, from the 
pages of the British Weekly, considering the quarter from which 
they come, are both astonishing and absurd: “In the present con- 
flict of the Roman Church with Modernism, our sympathies are 
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almost wholly with the Pope. The claims of masquerading in- 
fidels, if granted, would end only in the destruction of moral- 
ity and religion.’”’ “ Some of our Continental correspondents appear 
to have a certain hope in Modernism. We do not possess it. 

So far as we have been able to follow it, the Modernist movement is 
essentially an infidel movement.” All we can say on this head is that 
there was a time when we expected better things of the British 
Weekly. This kind of thing, to use its own style, may be called “ pic- 
turesque” nonsense. Mr. Jordan is respectful towards the Pope and 
sympathetic towards the Roman Church, but he is compelled to take 
a larger and as we think a saner view of the whole movement than 
that which commends itself to the editor of the British Weekly. 

We have read with pleasure Mr. Jordan’s sketch of the Mod- 
ernist movement; there are certainly many noble men connected with 
it, but, as he points out, there is in some quarters a lack of clearness 
and courage: men however clever and earnest they may be can ac- 
complish little unless they are prepared to make personal sacrifices 
for a great cause. An honest endeavour to find the truth in history 
and religion as well as in science must be the best thing for Italy and 
for all Churches, hence we believe that this book will render good 
service. We trust that among English readers it will help to check 
that enemy of all noble life, “ indifference,” and will be the means 
of quickening a deeper interest in a subject that lies so near to the 
heart of humanity. 

W. G. JorDAN. 

The Study of Religion in the Italian Universities. By Louis 
Henry Jordan, in collaboration with Baldassare Labanca. Henry 
Frowde, Oxford: 6s. (Toronto, $2.00). 
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Canada. Part II, Historical. By Hugh E. Egerton, M.A., Beit 
Professor of Colonial History in the University of Oxford, Pp. viii,. 
365. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1908. 4/6. 





These two volumes form part of the series of “ A Historical: 
Geography of the British Colonies,’ designed by Sir Charles: Lucas. 
The first volume is written by Sir Charles himself, the second by 
Hugh E. Egerton, Professor of Colonial History at Oxford. Sir’ 
Charles has devoted the first volume to the History of Canada. 
under the French Régime, while to Professor Egerton was assigned 
Canada under British Rule. The intention is especially to consider 
Colonial Government, but in order to do this it is necessary to give: 
some details of a purely historical character. 

The very diversified nature of the history of Canada must 
render it at all times interesting, but its especial importance rests in 
the peculiar development of Colonial Government whether under 
French or British Rule. The earlier settlements by the French were 
formed by Chartered Companies whose object was not for coloniza- 
tion but the carrying on of the fur trade. In each instance they were 
accompanied by one or other of the religious orders of the Roman 
Catholic Church. But neither of these elements was calculated to 
take the broad and liberal views which were necessary for the estab- 
lishing and developing of a colony. The companies created by 
Richelieu and Colbert, as well as the earlier commercial company, 
were as lifeless and helpless as their titles were high-sounding and 
pretentious. In 1663 they were swept away, and by a Royal Statute 
the settlements were transformed into a Crown Colony. This new 
France was administered on rigidly prescribed lines, and there was 
no opportunity for self-development. It was given a social and poli- 
tical system, but of a type distinctly imported from the Old World. 
Its Government was a virtual despotism of mingled royal and 
priestly statecraft. By the victory of Wolfe and the capitulations of 
Quebec and Montreal (1759-60) Canada became a British posses- 
sion. By these capitulations and by the Treaty of Paris the French 
inhabitants were granted several important concessions, such as the 
maintenance of the Roman Catholic clergy in their full rights and 
privileges, and the retention of the French Civil Law. The Feudal 
System was also sanctioned, and some grants were even made by the . 
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British Crown, thought the great majority of these were in free and 
common socage. The concessions to the French afforded grounds 
of complaint to the few English-speaking inhabitants, but this action, 
if judged by its effects, has been certainly justified by securing the 
allegiance of the French population, which has since on more than 
one occasion shown its loyalty to the British Crown. 

For a short time after the conquest Canada was under military 
rule, but by the Quebec Act of 1774 Parliament gave power to the 
Sovereign to appoint a Council to manage the affairs of the new 
British Colony. It was not possible in the paucity of the English- 
speaking population to give the Colony an elective Assembly, but 
with the growth of the Colony, by the Constitution of 1791, it was 
divided into two provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, and each 
province was given a Parliament, the members of the Commons 
being elected, but those of the Upper House were appointed by the 
Crown at the suggestion of the Governor in Council. In 1840, acting 
on the report of the Earl of Durham, these provinces were united 
under one Parliament, with responsible government. In 1867 the 
Dominion was formed, and the Provinces of Quebec, Ontario, Nova 
Scotia, and New Brunswick were united in one Federation, to which 
the Provinces of Prince Edward Island, Manitoba, British Columbia, 
Alberta, and Saskatchewan have since been added, each province 
having its own peculiar provincial rights. 

Canada has received the most liberal treatment by the Home 
Government. She has always enjoyed a large degree of freedom in 
the management of her own affairs, and the result has been that the 
Canadian people, whether of British or French origin, have always 
shown the most devoted loyalty to the British Crown. 

The Colonial history of Canada under British Rule is in striking 
contrast with that of Canada under French Régime. French Colo- 
nial Government has always been directed from Paris, and no self- 
development has been tolerated, and this has resulted in almost each 
instance in the failure of Colonial growth. No doubt the rebellion 
of the other British Colonies in America with their Declaration of 
Independence made the British Government feel the necessity of 
granting a large measure of self-government to her colonies, and the 
lesson, laid to heart by later statesmen, has in every instance been 
attended with the happiest results. 

The several points in the growth of Colonial Government in 
‘Canada are duly emphasized in these volumes which are at once 
‘both interesting and instructive. GeorGE D. FERGUSON. 
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Modernism, the Jowett Lectures, 1908. By Paul Sabatier. 
Translated by C. A. Miles, with a preface, notes and appendices. J. 
Fisher Unwin: London, 1908. 


A new application has been given to the term Modernism by 
Pope Pius X. He has employed it to designate the recent move- 
ment among a considerable number of clerical and lay members of 
the Church of which he is the visible Head, in Italy, France and 
England, to co-ordinate the teaching of the Church with the latest 
results of Biblical science, in particular. Conspicuous among the 
leaders of this reformation within the Church are the Abbé Loisy, 
Baron Von Hiigel, Abbé Murri, and Father Tyrrell, who recently 
passed away. With great earnestness and eloquence they have urged 
the necessity of cordially accepting the new thought, if the Church 
is to continue to be a centre of light to the world, and the religious 
home of souls that are feverishly seeking a rational foundation on 
which to repose. For, as the Jowett lecturer declares, “at the bot- 
tom of Modernism there is not a more or less studied plan to get 
rid of excrescences—such as there has been in all attempts at re- 
form—but an effort to arrive at an idea of the Church which shall 
be closer to life and truer in practice.” It is a conflict between 
freedom of thought and the rigid conservatism of the Church, which 
offers vehement resistance to what it considers the dangerous results 
reached by recent investigations in the sphere of historical and 
literary criticism and exegesis. To quote the words of the Papal 
Encyclical Pient Animo addressed to the Archbishops and Bishops 
in Italy, “the motive which impels us to address you is of the 
gravest importance. We have to summon the whole attention of 
your minds and the whole energy of your pastoral ministry to check 
a disorder the disastrous effects of which are already being felt, and 
if it is not plucked up by a strong hand by its deepest roots, conse- 
quences still more fatal will be felt as the years go on.” 


The aim of these lectures, M. Sabatier declares at the outset, is 
not to pronounce a final judgment on Modernism and anti-Modern- 
ism, but to turn the attention of his hearers in that direction, and to 
show that there has already begun close by themselves, in Britain, 
a struggle—intellectual, moral and religious—of rare beauty and 
immense fruitfulness. “Two ideas run through them, continually 
returning, always present even when not expressed. The first is that 
Modernist orientation is something so new and profound as to trans- 
form completely, not religious life only, but intellectual life, and that 
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the Modernist’s whole existence is ordered upon principles different 
from those upon which men have hitherto lived. The second is that 
the Modernists are the legitimate and obedient sons of the Catholic 
Apostolic and Roman Church.” That there is an apparent contra- 
diction between these two ideas he admits, but he adds “ this only 
proves that the laws of life have not much to do with our poor ideas 
of formal logic.” 

Those who have read M. Sabatier’s Life of St. Francis will find 
these lectures characterised by the same charm of style, the same 
delicate, ethereal fancy, the same tender glow of sentiment, the same 
earnest and devout’spirit. One extract will furnish sufficient proof 
of this. Referring to the writings of the Abbé Loisy, he says: “There 
are certain pages which should be read in some old cathedral at the 
hour when the evening shadows fall, when the details vanish and 
blend together in the majesty of the whole, and one can guess at, 
rather than see, the faithful who linger to meditate or pray; when 
the building itself seems wrapped in contemplation, vibrating in 
mysterious union with all Nature in her homage to the setting sun. 
A great peace, a sense of calm and forgiveness seems to descend 
from the vaults and pervade all things; the memory of the past comes 
with more freedom and intensity than at common times, it enfolds 
and takes possession of one. It is the hour of Compline. Up there 
in the choir voices ascend—voices of boys, voices of old men; in and 
with them we seem to be living again through all the sorrows, the 
hopes, the faith of the past, and this past is lending us its voice that 
we may go further, rise higher than it has done. After the little 
that still lives in each of us has been lulled and calmed by the chant 
of In Manus, the Salve Regina comes at last with its passionate 
strains, now bursting into joy, now turning to a wail, to lead us to 
the threshold of those templa serena whither the savant, the artist, 
the poet and the mystic come by different ways, to meet in com- 
munion as beneficent as it is unexpected.” 

Besides the three lectures delivered on the Jowett Foundation, 
the volume contains the Papal Encyclicals, Pieni l’Animo, and 
Pascendi Gregis, the Petition from a group of French Catholics to 
Pope Pius X. Sep., 1906, and the Syllabus Lamentabili sane e-xitu, 
all of which bear upon the Modernist movement, and will be read 
with interest by those who are watching the religious trend within 
the Papal fold. 

DOR 














CURRENT EVENTS. 





RACE TRACK GAMBLING. 


The Hon. Chas. Murphy is a much better judge of the anti- 
Dreadnought feeling of the west than of the moral sentiment of the 
east against race track gambling. He recently fell foul of the 
Toronto Globe in the matter of granting a charter to the Metropoli- 
tan Racing Association, and it is at least debateable whether he is 
not as wrong on the legal as he undoubtedly is on the moral aspect 
of the case. The law—more’s the shame—permits bets to be made 
during a meet on the grounds of a racing association duly incor- 
porated. Mr. Murphy interprets this to mean that as Secretary of 
State he is bound to grant charters to all and sundry who may 
require this very convenient exemption from the penalties to which 
gambling would otherwise render them liable. But surely it is one 
thing to say that gambling is not punishable at certain times and 
places and quite another to say that there is no limit to the multi- 
plication of such times and places. Not even the turfmen who so 
cleverly succeeded in having the exempting clauses inserted in the 
Act ever dared to hope that the government would not exercise its 
discretionary power. The turfmen thought if they could have the 
clause permitting gambling at races slyly interpolated it might stand, 
and then their requests for charters had a chance of being granted 
without raising the risky moral question. But Mr. Murphy sur- 
renders at discretion, throws up both hands and abandons a power 
which in view of the growing evil of racetrack gambling in Canada 
should be most ‘severely exercised. 

But though Mr. Murphy should be right on the legal aspect of 
his duty in the matter, he was not required to stigmatize the opposi- 
tion to racetrack gambling as a narrow and illiberal puritanism. He 
quite mistakes the nature of the evil and the moral temper of the 
country. The evil is a great and growing one. There was a sixty 
days’ meet in Victoria this summer. Three bank clerks who had 
used the bank’s funds to play the races had to slide out of town. 
The meet in Victoria was followed by one in Vancouver. There 
was a sensational case in the Vancouver police court about the same 
time in which a retired farmer sought to recover several hundred 
dollars taken from him in some “ slick’ way by a couple of rascals, 
hangers-on of the big horsemen, the expenses of whose defence were 
borne by the latter. Every meet all over Canada is a very storm 
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centre for all sorts of “skin games ” and a source of infection with 
the gambling mania for all the weak youths who can beg, borrow, 
or steal a dollar to put on the races. The evil will grow worse if 
not suppressed. The purity campaign in Chicago, Minneapolis and 
St. Paul has flooded Winnipeg and other western Canadian cities 
with immoral women. The anti-gambling legislation, with no string 
attached, of New York and other States will similarly flood us with 
turf gamblers if Mr. Murphy’s view of the power of his office be 
correct. All the American gamblers have to do is to cross the bor- 
der, take out charters and pursue their occupation without fear of 
pains or penalties. What is too bad for the United States is surely 
not good enough for Canada. It is idle to say that the spirit of 
gambling permeates all business and that it is finicky and absurd to 
make an exception of the races. It is no doubt true that the 
gambling spirit is all too prevalent, but in the case of the races the 
evil of gambling—the taking of something for nothing—is obvious ; 
in the other cases it is less easily seen. It is, as Carlyle says, in 
making a beginning with the duties that are clear to us that we ac- 
qure the light for duties more obscure. Suppress racetrack gambling 
and we may develop a morality which will know how to deal with 
stock-jobbing and promoting. 

It is not often that the opponents of reform are so outspoken. 
The gamblers who live by the races and the smart set who find their 
excitement in them rarely antagonize public opinion or oppose anti- 
gambling laws. They content themselves with getting legislators to 
insert exempting clauses on the sly, or lawyers to pick holes in the 
wording. Let it be seen that the desires of the gambling clique have 
more influence with legislature and executive than the sober moral 
sense of the country and the people’s patience will soon reach its 
limit. In his frank contempt for the puritanism of the moral re- 
former Mr. Murphy may have done the movement he despises an 
unintended service. 


THE MONTREAL CIVIC SCANDALS. 


Judge Cannon’s commission, which for months has been at the 
malodorous task of uncovering the hidden rottenness of Montreal’s 
city government, has at length concluded its nauseous labors and its 
report may be looked for any day. The evidence as reported from 
day to day disappointed what must surely have been the hopes not 
only of every loyal Montrealer, but also of every patriotic Canadian. 
Instead of the charges of graft and corruption being exaggerated, 
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they fell short of the actual condition of things. We Canadians are 
often self-righteous at the expense of our neighbors. No American 
city could have furnished a more sickening exhibition of low dirty 
boodling. Decent contractors had come to dread having anything to 
do with the city’s business, and those who undertook the work ex- 
pected not only to be allowed to put in inferior material but to get 
a sufficiently higher price to recoup themselves for what they paid 
for aldermanic influence. Every appointment to office was a pur- 
chase, and illegal liquor selling and immoral houses were protected 
for a consideration, The greatest departments of city administra- 
tion—the streets, waterworks and light—were honeycombed with 
dishonesty. The very rottenness of the situation made possible the 
completeness of the exposure. Commissions, fees, rake-offs had so 
come to be regarded as the legitimate perquisites of office, that sur- 
prise was felt that anyone should object. The height of effrontery, 
perhaps, was reached in the attempt of certain aldermen to hold an 
indignation session of the council to protest against the Hon. Mr. 
Lemietx’s references to civic maladministration and dishonesty. 
Fortunately a majority of the council refused to pass a self-excul- 
pating ordinance. If there was anything more disgusting than the 
shameless candor of some of the persons implicated it was the whole- 
sale and transparent perjury of others. All this is familiar to those 
who have followed the evidence in the Montreal papers. The 
interest in the forthcoming report lies mainly in the possibility of its 
naming those liable to prosecution, and it is said that several Mont- 
realers are living these days in a suspense by no means comfortable. 
It will not do for other Canadian cities, especially the large ones, to 
take any Pharisee attitude towards Montreal. The bi-racial condi- 
tion of Montreal, without intending to disparage either race, may 
be said to be favorable to the development of graft, but one shudders 
to think after the recent exposures there what may be the state of 
things in places less suspected. The hopeful side of the affair is the 
way Montrealers, irrespective of race, turned out to vote for a city 
clean-up. Attempts were made by the interested ones to excite 
French Canadian prejudice against the Commission as an English 
investigation, but to the credit of the French Canadians the attempt 
failed. The conduct of leading French Canadians like Mr. Lemieux 
and Mr. Bourassa, and for the most part of the French Canadian 
press, was admirable. It was largely to the influence of these leaders 
and their papers that the recent referendum resulted as it did. Ten 
to one the Montrealers voted to reduce the council from 44 to 22, 
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and to set over the council a Board of Control of five members. The 
Board of Control is a new thing in Canada, as it is still somewhat 
of an experiment im the United States, where it originated. It re- 
presents a tendency to a more centralized and perhaps to a more 
irresponsible form of civic government, and its working will be 
watched with interest. 


THE POSSIBILITY OF A TARIFF WAR IN AMERICA. 


The new American tariff makes no very material difference in 
the rates levied on Canadian products entering the States, but the 
Act of Congress by which the new duties are adopted empowers the 
President to impose a higher rate on the products of any country 
that does not give the United States as liberal treatment as that 
given to the most favored nation. The question has arisen whether 
our preferential treatment of Britain or our treaty with France 
might not be interpreted as discrimination against the United States 
and so justify the President in applying the higher rates to our pro- 
ducts. The situation is made more delicate by the fact that in the 
interest of the conservation of natural resources some of the prov- 
inces, notably, Ontario, have put an export duty on logs and pulp- 
wood, two commodities very necessary to the Americans, and of 
course certain to cost them more as a result of Canada’s action. 
It will be easy for the high tariff people to represent this quite 
reasonable and necessary action of ours as a very unneighborly 
hold-up, and there will not be wanting powerful interests to press 
for the application of the higher tariff to Canada as a whole or to 
the offending province. Forecasting such a possible situation, some 
Canadian newspapers have spoken of retaliation. To say that we 
hold the whip hand because we sell to the Americans only $40,000,- 
000 worth while we buy $160,000,000 is to reverse the actual truth 
of the situation. Countries that have been so absurdly protectionist 
as Canada and the United States buy from each other only what 
neither can so well or so cheaply make for itself or procure else- 
where. A freetrader could not wish for a better illustration of the 
truth that the consumer pays the duty. If the President claps a 25% 
surtax on Canadian goods entering the United States, American con- 
sumers will pay $10,000,000 more than they now pay, while if our 
government were to retaliate with a similar surtax, Canadian con- 
sumers would pay $40,000,000 more than they do at present. Tariff 
retaliation is utter nonsense which no sensible person will talk of, 
much less endeavor to put in practice. 
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THE SPANISH INSURRECTION. 

The recent popular outbreak in Spain was distinctly anti-capi- 
talistic, anti-military and anti-clerical in its character. The Spanish 
proletariat believes that there are too many priests, soldiers and gov- 
ernment officials in Spain and too few schoolmasters, and that the 
administration of the country and the conduct of foreign affairs are 
too entirely in the interest of the monied and titled classes. And not 
without reason. Sixty-eight per cent. of the Spanish people can 
neither read nor write. The resources of the country are not de- 
veloped. The labor supply is continually in excess of the demand. 
The cure—almost worse than the disease—for this state of things 
has been periodical emigration to South America, Mexico and the 
East and West Indies, with of course all the loss and other distress- 
ing features that expatriation involves. Thousands can not find the 
passage money for this poor escape. Sixty per cent. of the national 
revenue goes in public and military expenses. The estimates for 
public worship are $10,000,000 a year as against $500,000 for public 
instruction. And instead of using the scant forty per cent. remainder 


_of the national revenue to better public education, develop the pro- 


ductive resources of the country and stop the periodical expatriation 
which in the past has drained the nation of its most vigorous and 
enterprising sons and daughters, the government this year embarked 
on a difficult and costly foreign adventure in the interest of a few 
mining companies. But the common people though uneducated are 
not unintelligent. They saw in whose interest the Morocco war was 
undertaken, whose bodies were intended to furnish food for the 
cannon and whose money should pay the taxes. Remembering the 
death traps in which their brothers had been sent with Cervera to 
face the powerful American warships, they refused to be similarly 
entrapped in rotten ill-equipped ships, or to be shot down to save 
the dividends of a group of mining speculators. Meetings were 
organized and held all over Spain to protest against the war, recruits 
refused to join their regiments, and when the government attempted 
to force enlistment, there was a spontaneous uprising all over the 
country, though Barcelona monopolized the world’s attention. As 
usual the interested classes tried to discredit the movement as an- 
archistic. It was no such thing. There was a spontaneous uprising 
of men and women, husbands and wives, fathers and mothers, who 
made war upon war at the peril of their lives. An unjust and tyran- 
nical government, in possession of the organized force of the coun- 
try, may destroy the homes of the working classes with shot and 
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shell, may kill men and murder women and children, London Punch 
in bourgeois style may represent Revolution as a stricken bull and 
Alfonso as a “ brave torrero,”’ but the world,—the Western world at 
any rate,—will not believe that the disaffection of a whole people is 
merely anarchistic or that their defeat can be more than temporary. 


NATIONAL OR INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATIONS. 


In certain interested quarters the interference of American 
agitators, so called, in Canadian labor disputes is much deplored or 
denounced according to whether the critic be of the Flavius or 
Marullus type—hypocritical or irascible. These protests come from 
three main sources. Capital itself, the most international thing in 
the world, is very fond of advising labor to be patriotic and national, 
and of declaring sometimes more in sorrow than in anger that there 
would be no labor disputes if mischievous and meddlesome agitators 
from the other side of the line did not stir up strife between masters 
and men. Government officials are, from the nature of the case, 
patriotic. Their position requires them to be so. What politician or 
official would not oppose, for example, annexation to the United 
States if for no other reason than that his importance would be less 
in the larger whole. Politicians and officials, of course, favor national 
labor organizations as a less uncertain, more easily controlled factor 
in politics. Local labor leaders, again, similarly fear extinction in 
the larger international organization and, in losing influence, would 
fear to lose also the chance of a good government position which in 
so many cases has been the reward of delivering the labor vote or 
a goodly portion of it. So, while the Dominion Trades and Labor 
Council, in a certain sense an international organization, met at 
Quebec and passed resolutions against war and navy building, the 
Canadian Federation of Labor, which, as far as its leaders are con- 
cerned, looks very like a Liberal political organization, met at Ot- 
tawa, willingly came under the influence of the federal officials, 
exchanged bouquets with Mr. Mackenzie King and the labor depart- 
ment, and approved of the government’s policy, even to that of 
saddling the country with an unnecessary navy, especially if the 
work be done in Canada. 

Now the workingmen of Canada will be very unwise if they 
allow either the self-interested patriotism of their employers and 
others, the political necessities of the party in power, or the selfish- 
ness of their own leaders to intimidate them or persuade them to 
go in for national rather than international associations. What is 
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right for capital cannot be wrong for labor. Not only are all great 
Canadian enterprises financed largely by American capital, but the 
masters themselves belong to the American Manufacturers Pro- 
tective Association, the object of which is to help one another in 
their fight with their men. There is a prominent member of that 
association right here in Kingston. Canadian workingmen are not 
strong enough in any trade to force a fight to a finish without the 
support of their fellows on the other side of the line. The very dif- 
ferent issues of two great strikes this summer, the strike of the 
Pressed Steel Car Company’s employees at McKees Rocks, Pennsyl- 
vania and the miners’ strike at Glace Bay, Cape Breton, point the 
moral. The employers were equally obstinate, arrogant and pro- 
vocative. The McKees Rocks strikers were almost more riotous and 
violent than those at Glace Bay, and yet the McKees Rocks strikers 
have just won a complete and notable victory on every point in dis- 
pute, while the Glace Bay strike drags on to what everyone now 
foresees to be the ignominious defeat of the strikers. The difference 
in outcome is the difference between unity and division. There was, 
and is, in Nova Scotia a Provincial Mine Workers’ Association 
which had had much trouble with the company but never found 
itself strong enough to compel redress. A branch of the American 
Mine Workers’ Association was formed, with the approval at first 
of a majority of the men. Certain leaders in the Provincial Associa- 
tion, for reasons already suggested above, refused to join and dis- 
suaded others from doing so. The company encouraged the disunion, 
and hence the result. The International Association of Labor is 
needed for labor’s own protection and is quite as legitimate as the 
International Association of Capital for similar purposes. Further, 
international labor associations make for better feeling between 
Canada and the United States, and thus tend, as a comparison of the 
resolutions carried at Quebec and Ottawa will show, to put a whole- 
some check on jingoism. 


HARRIMAN AND GOVERNOR JOHNSON. 


The death of Governor Johnson, of Minnesota, following so 
soon after that of Harriman, the railway financier, leads to reflec- 
tions on the mixture of truth and fallacy in popular estimates. Both 
were self-made men, and until the time of their deaths it would be 
hard to say which had the higher place in public admiration. Money- 
getting and, what we have been accustomed to regard as very aris- 
tocratic,—a great establishment, urban or rural, and.a host of 
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flunkeys,—must after all be very peasant-like. There is not a peasant 
of a self-made millionaire who does not at once attempt to reproduce 
the state of the feudal superiors of the old world and, unfortunately, 
the general public has enough of the unresolved flunkey in its 
heredity to be impressed by the deer parks, square miles of forest, 
lake, and mountain, the colonial houses, steam yachts, race horses, 
automobiles, diamonds, army of obsequious attendants, and the de- 
ferential terms in which newspapers and sometimes even the clergy 
speak of the possessor of millions, however ill-gotten. Harriman 
was the very apotheosis of the national genius on the money-getting 
side. Everything he touched turned to gold. Dazzled by his wizard- 
like powers of acquisition and his ostentatious mountain estate, the 
public at first overlooked the fact that, like all sleight-of-hand work, 
the trick was simple enough. All that is required is (1) a business 
judgment sharpened to clairvoyance by the exclusion of every inter- 
est except that of acquiring and flaunting the wealth once gotten, 
which is one of the most rudimentary of human instincts, possessed 
as it 1s in common by the barbarian, the European nobleman, and 
the American millionaire, and (2) absolute blindness in a business 
deal to other than the merely legal distinctions between mine and 
thine, and not always particular even about legality if courts can be 
influenced, or at least all the able lawyers retained, or the squeezed-out 
shareholder or shareholders deterred by ruinous costs from appeal- 
ing to the law. Harriman’s great trick was the merger, the acquisi- 
tion of properties at a low and the listing them at a high valuation. 
Of course, this may be said to have called for good management, but 
good management in the interest of shareholders. The railroads 
earned more, paid better dividends, and became better properties, but 
it is not shown that the public got a much better service or cheaper 
rates. Harriman did nothing during his life or after it for charity 
or education, though in view of the motives which have sometimes, 
in others, inspired these gifts there may be a sort of merit in his 
abstention from ostentatious giving. He had not a friend among 
his business associates, and when he passed away his place was filled 
without any sense of loss or any of that financial disturbance which 
the worshippers of his fractional sort of genius predicted. 

Governor Johnson was also, like Harriman, a self-made man, 
and something of the popular admiration of him may be due to his 
meteoric and spectacular rise in politics. Starting as a poor Swedish 
boy, the son of a worthless drunken father, so poor that his mother 
had to take in washing, and without education except what through 
life he laboriously acquired for himself, he was, though a democrat, 
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three times elected Governor of a republican state, and had he lived 
would in all probability have been the democratic presidential candi- 
date in 1912. Sweet in his case were the uses of adversity. His 
long battle against bitter poverty and obscurity to achieve the highest 
place in the commonwealth left no deposit of hardness of cynicism. 
He was a man of quite Harriman’s ability, while Harriman had 
nothing of his integrity, his sympathy with the handicapped or un- 
successful ones, his indifference to money, his reverence for the best 
ethical traditions of the race. He left no great fortune behind him, 
a mere life insurance policy, it is said, but instead a record of a 
splendid legislative career in favor of honest, efficient government 
and a memory of countless kindly services to family, friends and 
acquaintances. In Minnesota, where he was best known, he was 
regarded with a mixture of affection and reverence, and the sense 
of loss is very great. But his early and untimely death at a time 
when both the need of great, unselfiish men and the possibility of their 
being of service are alike great, is deplored by the whole Union and 
even by the people of the Western Canadian provinces, many of 
whom came from Governor Johnson’s state. If the admiration of 
rich men and their achievements is a grave weakness in the American 
character, the place held by Johnson in the affection of his country- 
men points to something nobler and more hopeful. It is impossible 
to despair of a democracy that continues to produce, to open careers 
for, and to admire men like Lincoln and Johnson. 


SHOULD CANADA HAVE A NAVY? 

Two military and naval experts lent by the British Government 
are now in Ottawa and, unless something effective is done at once 
and continuously, Canada is likely at the approaching session of 
Parliament to be committed to a career of military and naval ex- 
penditure that can end only as it has ended in Europe, in practical 
national bankruptcy. The middle west which, irrespective of party, 
one might almost say, has unbounded respect for the Premier’s good 
faith and sound judgment, believes that Laurier will find some way 
of shelving both the Dreadnought and the local navy scheme. The 
Americans and other foreigners in the west, though at present inar- 
ticulate or, for obvious prudent reasons, silent, are decidedly opposed 
either to building ships for England or to setting up a navy of our 
own. As the Hon. Mr. Murphy shrewdly observed, they want box 
cars rather than Dreadnoughts, and are indignant that any one 
should suggest an initial expenditure of $3,000,000 on a navy when 
the Georgian Bay Canal and the Hudson’s Bay Railway are yet to 
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be built. A show of hands of all the people of Canada would almost 
certainly give a majority against militarism. If the sentiment of 
the middle west plus that of the French Canadians and of those 
British Canadians who are opposed to militarism were made effec- 
tive, the politicians would quickly run to cover; and it is the duty of 
every friend of peace to do all he can from now till Parliament dis- 
solves, or the effort for peace is either defeated or crowned with 
success, to make this sentiment effective. 

Canada has no more need of a navy than Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
has of a Winchester rifle or a bowie-knife on the floor of the House 
of Commons. Our only possible effective enemy is the United 
States, and against the States neither our own nor England’s army 
or navy could protect us, so superior are the Americans in wealth 
and numbers, and so great is the handicap of 4,000 miles of sea, even 
assuming that England would for our sake like to make war on an 
equally kindred people, one of her own best customers and borrow- 
ers. Our best protection against the United States is international 
good will, although Col. Denison and other defenders of flag-tearing 
and the disparagers generally in this country of Americans and 
things American seem to think the opposite policy a safe one. From 
no other quarter have we anything to fear even as a consequence of 
our nominal inclusion in the British Empire. It is a hard matter to 
work up a war where there is no cause of quarrel, even when the 
military and naval class, and the contractors who have an interest in 
war, are as numerous as they are in England and Germany. The 
sensational newspapers, English and German, the military and naval 
experts, and the contractors wanting ships and cannon to build have 
been industriously endeavoring for several years to bring about war 
between the two countries, but as yet happily without success. Can- 
ada’s newspapers, sensational as they often are, have never thrown 
dignity and courage quite to the winds to revel in pure unreasoning 
panic as have the British newspapers. We have yet no large mili- 
tary, naval or contracting class interested in war preparations. We 
have no overseas colonies nor do we seek them. Our foreign trade 
needs no escort of warships across the ocean. Trade is not war, but 
barter, a thing of mutual advantage where the people that buy have 
as much interest in the safe arrival of the goods as those who sell. 
If any “ protecting” is to be done there would thus be two to do 
the “ protecting.” But no “ protecting” is needed. The pirates are 
all dead and no one else can gain anything by interference. Even 
trade rivalry furnishes no ground for “ protection.” Of all delu- 
sions, the silliest is that trade needs armies and navies for its “ pro- 
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tection’ or to secure openings for it. Every nation’s best customers 
are the other great civilized nations. These you cannot force to give 
you any advantage in their markets which they are unwilling to give. 
With armies and navies you might seize unoccupied territory or 
force a rival out, but the game is not worth the candle. The mar- 
kets of a scanty, barbarous people are of no importance, while the 
rival you cripple may be your best customer. One of the most absurd 
notions is that any commensurate trade advantage can ever be gained 
by war. It is a notion kept current by the military and naval class 
for their own advantage. They, however, don’t want to fight. They 
are not so “ blarsted bold.” They are just as fearful of death and 
wounds as the rest of us, but while they can make us believe in their 
necessity they can wear red cloth and gold lace and have all sorts 
of honor and consideration without the sweating of blood that the 
good things of life cost other people. It is said that one Roman 
soothsayer never passed another without winking. We have a new 
priesthood but the old hypocrisy. Our sons of Mars must be con- 
tinually winking at their success in making a jungle idea of the rela- 
tions of one people to another foot their bills for them in this world. 
And at any coming together of, say English and German military 
and naval men, the merriment over English and German gullibility 
must be positively hilarious. Trade does not follow the flag, as has 
been shown time and time again, and the British colonies, for exam- 
ple, would be as good customers of Britain if they were independent. 
Commercial success depends not on armies or navies or political 
arrangements, but on price and quality. With these two advantages 
goods will find a market in spite of protective tariffs and without 
carefully defined spheres of influence. Half the money that is now 
wasted on armaments spent on technical schools and in securing the 
‘health, comfort and industrial efficiency of the working people would 
do more in one year for trade and commerce than navies and armies 
have done ever since the infernal device of human butchery was first 
introduced upon the earth. But if Germany were to attack England, 
objects some one obsessed by the prevalent nightmare, where would 
Canada be? It seems very strange that Germany, which one philo- 
-sopher used to describe as “ deep thinking, indefatigable Germany,” 
should have become the monster among nations. Are the philoso- 
phere all dead or out of business? Are the Socialists, who form so 
large a proportion of the German people, utterly without influence? 
Is the religion of Jesus dead in the country? Is it not conceivable 
that, according to panicky European notions, Germany might think 
-she needed a navy, situated as she is between her allied enemies, 
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France and Russia, and with only a couple of strips of seacoast so 
short that both could be absolutely shut up by a third-rate navy? 
Are we to suppose the Kaiser, firebrand though he may be, is ab- 
solutely devoid of elementary common sense? Germany would 
think twice before she seriously diminished the purchasing power of 
one of her largest and best customers. [f still it is urged that in spite 
of all reason Germany might determine to break the peace, it has 
to be proved that she could do it. One-third of the population of 
Britain is below the level of reasonable subsistence. Another third 
can keep their heads just above water only by unremitting effort and 
economy. From all accounts the condition of the German common 
people is worse. Germany’s national debt has increased in a genera- 
tion from $18,000,000 to the staggering figures of over a billion dol- 
lars. A country in such a financial condition, quite apart from the 
fact that large sections of the German people are opposed to war, is 
quite incapable of making war against England. Her seacoast is so. 
short and her exit to the open sea so narrow that her navy could be 
bottled up by the British fleet before it got steam up. Not a ship. 
would ever see the English Channel. Across four thousand miles of 
set and without our invoking the Monroe doctrine Canada is per- 
fectly safe. 

It is sometimes said that gratitude or self-respect requires that 
we should build a navy and share in imperial defence. Not all who 
hold this view assume that one must be anti-British if he will not 
vote for a navy, but the insolent assumption is often made, and it 
is time it were met and disposed of. Our duty to the empire may be 
admitted without accepting the interested or frenzied naval or mili- 
tary expert’s definition of that duty. The best friends of England 
are not necessarily those who believe either in building Dreadnoughts 
or in setting up a local navy which on occasion may take part in 
England’s defence. The sober sense of the majority of the people 
of England,— one may say it fearlessly and unflinchingly,—is against 
the war scare and against increased expenditure on the navy. Only. 
Lords Roberts and Beresford and other naval and military experts, 
the great shipbuilding and gunmaking firms, and the sensational 
newspapers are in favor of increased armaments. The people of 
Canada, whatever their party names, are really democratic. Why- 
should we by our action give comfort and support to all the reaction- 
ary and really unpatriotic classes in the mother country and make 
the work of the real friends of England more difficult? A vote for 
what is called “ helping England ” is a vote to hurt England. It is a 
vote for the military and naval experts, for the shipbuilders and con-. 
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tractors and for the reactionary classes generally, and against educa- 
tion, against land reform, against temperance, against all the move- 
ments for bettering the common lot in England which the real friends 
of England have at heart and which are now starved by the waste of 
the national revenue on ships and guns. For Canada, a vote for the 
navy is a vote to saddle ourselves with an enormous and ever-grow- 
ing burden whose magnitude no man can foresee, though the jump 
of militia expenditure from $750,000 to $7,000,000 in ten years is 
alarmingly suggestive. 

iimicm | iSteamithlosiarde tomscestieunclevancy stoOmties Cisctission 
of the expressions gratitude and self-respect. Canada has not 
“sponged ” and is not now ° 


. 


“sponging ” on Britain for protection. 
We have not needed protection. The only wars we have ever been 
afflicted with were not of our own but of Britain’s making. Even 
rampant Canadian Imperialists sometimes say that Britain has often 
been less careful to secure Canada’s rights than to avoid offending 
the United States. Does gratitude to England mean gratitude to 
the present generation of Englishmen? But the present generation 
of Englishmen have had no part inthe making of Canada. Former 
generations of Englishmen have had much to do with making and 
marring this country, but they are in their graves and cannot be 
reached by our hikes or dislikes. Equally incapable of receiving our 
gratitude are the real makers of Canada, the individual Englishmen, 
Irishmen, Scotchmen, Frenchmen and others, who cleared the forest, 
laid out the roads, built our cities, fought the Family Compact and 
gave us responsible government. If, however, it is thought that 
gratitude or self-respect calls for any action on our part, better by 
all odds give one or a dozen Dreadnoughts and have done with it. 
The present war scare will pass away, the Kaiser will not live for- 
ever, and wisdom will apparently not die with him. A newer and 
more democratic era seems to be dawning for Britain. We may 
Never a%ains pesasked, tomcontribute to her detence, alia however, 
we start with $3,000,000 on a navy, if we set up a class specially 
interested in increasing military and naval expenditure, if we expose 
the government to the pressure that every place that wants a dry- 
dock can bring to bear, there can be but one result: Taxes will be- 
come crushingly oppressive, two-thirds of the revenue will be ab- 
sorbed as in other countries by naval and military expenses, other 
public services will be starved and the country will lose all the ad- 
vantages that Canada and America now have over the Old World. 
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l "T HERE are few national institutions of more value and interest to the country than the 

Royal Military College of Kingston. At the same time its object and the work it is 
accomplishing are not sufficiently understood by the general public. 

The College is a Government institution designed primarily for the purpose of giving 
the highest technical instructions in all branches of military science to cadets and offi- 
cers of Canadian Militia. In fact, it is intended to take the place in Canada of the Eng- 
lish Woolwich and Sandhurst and the American West Point. 

The Commandant and military instructors are all officers on the active list of the 
Imperial army, lent for the purpose, and in addition there is a complete staff of professors 
for the civil subjects which form such a large proportion of the College course. Medical 
attendance is also provided. 

_ Whilst the College is organized on a strictly military basis, the cadets receive in addi- 
tion to their military studies a thoroughly practical, scientific and sound training in all sub- 
jects that are essential to a high and general modern education. 

_The course in mathematics is very complete and a thorough grounding is given in the 
eee ve ere Engineering, Civil and Hydrographic Surveying, Physics, Chemistry, French 
an nglish. 

‘at The strict discipline maintained at the College is one of the most valuable features of 
the system. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE BOOK OF JOB. 


HE strength of the appeal which any great poem makes to us 
is determined by the faithfulness with which it interprets our 
own deepest experience. Being essentially truthful, it is as complex 
as life itself, and serves as a mirror in which each may see the re- 
flection of his own soul’s travail. It is natural, therefore, that such 
a poem should be variously interpreted by men of varying experi- 
ence. Although differing interpretations may be placed upon it, and 
although many truths are incidentally set forth, one controlling 
principle gives it unity. It will be our object in dealing with this 
great poem—the Book of Job—to discover the one essential theme 
which explains its production, to find out what problem by its im- 
pelling interest drew the author and evoked from him this piece of 
literature of such marvellous power. 

The Book of Job has very generally been considered as negative 
in its teaching. Driver, for instance, says: ‘“‘ The main aim of the 
book is thus a negative one, to counteract the dominant theory that 
all suffering proceeds from sin.” That this truth is taught cannot 
be questioned, it colors the whole poem, but it seems an unsatisfac- 
tory statement of the motive of the book taken as a whole. Before 
considering what we regard as the real problem of the book, let us 
state some reasons for claiming that this negative contention holds 
a place of only secondary importance. 

(1) It is by no mere chance that prophecy has been generally 
looked upon as having to do with the future. It is essentially 
prediction-foretelling. Although in a sense it is destructive, its real 
purpose is positive, it builds up and in its very building points to a 
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glorious future when the structure shall grow into a living complete- 
ness. The world’s great poems are prophetic. They have to do with 
those eternal principles which determine the future. They reveal the 
inner nature of things and point the way to some new and higher 
truth. 


To destroy an orthodox theory, which has ceased to clothe ade- 
quately some living expanding truth, is useful,—very necessary, 
indeed, but such destructive work must ever be incidental to the 
controlling life purpose of a great poet or prophet. It would be 
strange, then, if in this great poetical creation, the Book of Job, we 
found the chief thing to be a disproof of a commonly accepted 
theory regarding suffering. There is surely some great inspiring 
thought, some positive prophetic spirit which gives such life and rare 
beauty to the drama. 


(2) The greatest poems, the poems that live and minister to 
man’s deepest need, are vital to the mature mind. They have to do 
with those problems which are never completely solved but which 
are in the process of being solved even to the end of life. We do 
not go far in the world until we learn, both in experience and in 
Christian teaching, that any particular affliction is not necessarily a 
definite punishment for some specific sin. The keenness of a man’s 
suffering is not the measure of his personal guilt. It may be that 
some people never completely rid themselves of this fallacy, but the 
mature mind, as distinguished from the merely adult mind, is not 
likely now to draw any such unwarranted conclusion. If the de- 
struction of this primitive conception of God’s government were the 
chief feature of the poem, it would cease to have other than an 
archeological or aesthetic interest for those of wide and deep spiritual 
experience. The poem, however, grips most strongly the most mature 
minds. The greater the spiritual stature, the stronger the spiritual 
fibre, the more absorbing is the interest. There must be something 
more, therefore, in this poem than the disproof of a theory that can 
agitate only those of a very limited experience in the ways of God. 


(3) The negative argument which destroys the conventional 
interpretation of suffering is completely set forth in the prose selec- 
tions of the book. These distinctly state that Job was righteous, and 
remained righteous. They state also that he suffered, and suffered 
severely. These two facts taken together give an explicit denial to 
the theory that suffering is a sure proof of guilt and that prosperity 
is a clear evidence of virtue. It is highly probable that in this work, 
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as was generally the case in ancient literature, the story itself, em- 
bodied in the prose sections, lay ready to the poet’s hand. This he 
used not.simply to elaborate the negative idea contained in it, but as 
a means to a higher end, as a suggestive plot, shall we say, to serve 
him in the production of his great picture through which he delivered 
his own new message to his age. We can scarcely think that the 
poetical part of the book, which was peculiarly the author’s own 
work, was meant by him to move within the negative limits of the 
prose sections, it was rather designed to present some great positive 
truth more in keeping with its poetic form. 

The negative nature of the treatment given to the problem of 
suffering is the more apparent when we remember that in the poem 
proper we. find no positive teaching upon the subject. From the 
words of Eliphaz (5:17), “ Happy is the man whom God cor- 
recteth, therefore despise not thou the chastening of the Almighty,” 
we learn that the idea of discipline was not foreign to the mind of 
the author, yet discipline is not advanced as an explanation of suf- 
fering. Job is represented as perfect and upright at the beginning 
of his trial, and at the end wins the approval of Jehovah. The 
words in (23:10), “ When he hath tried me I shall come forth as 
gold,” do not refer to the refining fire of discipline, by which all dross 
is burned away, but to the testing fire by which he is even now 
proved to be pure gold. 

Neither is the vicarious nature of suffering set forth as an ex- 
planation of the affliction to which Job was subjected. 

So far as the problem of suffering is concerned it is left where 
the prose sections leave it. 

Let us now consider the great central thought which gives life 
and unity to the poem. Strictly speaking, it cannot be said to have a 
central thought so much as a central person. It is not a speculation 
that compels our interest but a man. The book is not primarily a 
philosophic treatise but a work of art. The author has taken an old 
story and has made it live by breathing into it his own deepest heart 
experience. We see in the poem the picture of a soul strugeling 
through pain and doubt and disappointment to a higher and truer 
conception of God. 

When we first meet with Job we see a man abundantly pros- 
perous, a man, too, who was perfect and upright, one that feared 
God and eschewed evil. These facts revealed God, and confirmed 
in his own mind the generally accepted theory that the righteous 
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were prosperous and the sinner was a creature of suffering. While 
holding such a life view, he was, by a series of sudden calamities, 
dispossessed of his goods and sorely afflicted in body. For a time 
he fully maintains his integrity and sins not with his lips by charging 
God with foolishness. But when the slow days linger into weeks, 
when his friends and even his wife turn against him, the weary 
weight of his calamity begins to tell upon him and at length he bursts 
into a loud wail and curses his day. 

This outburst of a spirit, driven to an agonized extremity, might 
be looked upon as mere wild words, pressed from his crushed heart. 
But they have a deeper significance. Job began to meditate. The 
very words of his friends might be looked upon as the thoughts that 
would naturally rise in his own mind out of his own past experience. 
These views had been his own. He knew them well (12:3). But 
the stern painful facts in his recent experience demand a new life 
theory. The old conventional theology of his friends is beginning to 
break under the weight of the new facts. He remains stolidly con- 
vinced of his own integrity; he is still holding to the theory that, ac- 
cording to the ultimate principle of true justice, all suffering is pun- 
ishment. What, then, is the conclusion? God must be unjust, He 
‘can have no regard for moral considerations. His dealings are 
determined arbitrarily, not by principles of love or justice. “It is all 
one, therefore I say He destroyeth the perfect and the wicked. If 
the scourge slay suddenly, He will mock at the trial of the innocent. 
The earth is given into the hand of the wicked ; He covereth the faces 
of the judges thereof. If it be not He, who then is it?” (9: 22-24). 
This God of Job’s conception has revealed his true nature at last. 
The favor previously shown to Job was simply a blind. His sinister 
design was hidden behind his bounteous dealing. “ These things 
thou didst hide in thine heart”? (10:13). Job does not hesitate to 
go where his logic leads him and he roundly charges God with in- 
justice. “ He multiplieth my wounds without cause” (9:17). 

This is the depth to which Job sinks. This is the hour of 
densest darkness. Soon we shall see faint streaks of a coming dawn 
which will in time burst into a full-orbed faith. 

In the very chapter in which he charges God with meting out 
unmerited punishment, we see the soul preparing for his flight to a 
loftier and truer conception of God. In the 33rd verse we find the 
significant words: ‘“ There is no daysman betwixt us.”’ There is no 
umpire to whom I can appeal against this God who has clearly 
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proved himself to be unjust and unrighteous. This is the God con- 
ceived according to the facts of his past life interpreted by the false 
theory which he in common with his friends has held. It is with 
this God he desires to meet and argue out his case before some judge 
who could lay his hands on both of them. He laments that there 
is no such judge or umpire, yet in this very lament there is the in- 
cipient wish that there were one. Indeed, by the alteration of one 
vowel in the Hebrew the text reads, “ Would that there were a days- 
man.” Here is the promise of Job’s salvation. This is the first scene 
in the drama of his soul’s upward struggle. 


The next stage in his soul’s development is pictured in the 16th 
and 17th chapters. In the meantime he has virtually forsaken the 
false theory of his friends by means of which they smear with lies 
the stubborn facts of his sad experience (13:3). Job’s faint wish 
in the 9th chapter has become a conviction. In the 19th verse he 
says, ““ Even now behold my witness is in heaven.” There is then 
some one on high to whom he can appeal and before whom he can 
lay his case against the God of unfeeling, unmoral, purely arbitrary 
justice. But who is this witness, this umpire, to whom he appeals? 
Note the words of the 20th and 21st verse: “ Mine eye poureth out 
tears unto God that he would maintain the right of a man with God.” 
Here God is the umpire to whom Job appeals against God, and lest 
we should pass over this important though strange thought, it is re- 
peated in the 17th chapter. In the 3rd verse we read, “ Give now a 
pledge, be surety for me with thyself.’ God is divided into two 
parts, or there are two Gods, one of whom is to act as umpire while 
Job argues his case against the other. This is a bold conception, but 
one which is surely unstable. He cannot rest in such a theistic dual- 
ism. He must press onwards and upwards until his difficulty be 
resolved in some higher unity. 

In the third scene of the drama, found in the 19th chapter, we 
reach the climax of the poem. After his long struggle, toiling up- 
wards through mist and cloud, Job has attained to the clear at- 
mosphere of a living faith in a present God. His progress has not 
been uniform. Often has he lost his footing and slipped back, but 
now he has reached the summit of his mount of transfiguration and 
can say, “I know that my vindicator liveth.’ The God against 
whom he was going to lay his complaint has, for the moment at least, 
been lost to view. The witness in heaven has become magnified until 
he is the one Being that fills his thought. The faint wish which at 
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first he scarcely dared entertain, has laid hold upon him until it has 
become for him the most real thing in life. This triumph was not 
won by a logical process so much as by his unquenchable faith in 
the ultimate truth of things. He believed that somewhere in the 
universe of power there was a sense of justice to match his own. 
But such a triumph has meant strain. His soul has been exhausted. 
The fatigue of that high flight begins to tell, and he falls back again 
into his life of pain. Clouds once more sweep across his sky and 
shut out the sunlight of his clear hope (21:6). But what of that! 
His soul has seen the King and he will ever “ walk the softlier for 
that dream’s sake.’ He can never be quite the same again. His 
new possession is a life that is eternal—a truth that can never die 
because it is God himself within the soul. 

Although he has won this saving conviction by the strength of 
his faith “he has not yet attained, neither is he already perfect.” 
Lest he should be exalted over-much by reason of the greatness of 
his revelation, he must be tested in a new way. His faith does not 
lack in strength but in content. It must be resolved into a more per- 
fect knowledge if he is to reap the full advantage of his experience. 
His over-confidence, his assurance that God is unjust—an assurance 
based upon a false principle—must give place to a becoming humility. 
This is accomplished in the last great scene of the drama. Job has 
often expressed the desire to hear the voice of Jehovah. At last 
his prayer is granted. But when the whirlwind becomes the articu- 
late speech of God, the words he hears are very different from what 
he had expected. Question after question is hurled at him and he 
remains powerless to reply. Job has been too much concerned about 
his own personal calamity. He has failed to grasp the vastness of 
God’s interests. He has failed to understand his place in this com- 
plex universe. He finds himself to be only a part, and an insignifi- 
cant part at that, in the immense whole. His thought is directed to 
the land where no man is and he finds there manifested the infinite 
care of God. Job is thus led out of himself into a truer relation 
with the vast Being in whom he lives. In humility and in contrition 
of heart Job realizes the full benefit of his soul’s triumph. He has 
attained. 

The words which mark the real climax of the poem, “I know 
that my vindicator liveth,’ have frequently been quoted as a Messi- 
anic prophecy. The somewhat crude conception according to which 
they point in a mechanical way to Jesus of Nazareth, cannot be 
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maintained, but it gives place to a far nobler conception according 
to which they are just as truly a prophecy that God will one day 
manifest Himself in a form that will comprise all that is noblest in 
human life. These triumphant words are a prophecy of the Coming 
One who will champion the cause of our noblest human instincts, 
who will identify himself with our highest human aspirations, and 
who will vindicate our deep-rooted human sense of justice. They 
are an expression of that conviction deep in the heart of man that 
the human and divine are essentially identical, that the incarnation 
is central to the mind of God. They voice that craving for a human 
God which finds such satisfaction in those words of David by which 
he cheered King Saul: 
“Tis the weakness in strength, that I cry for! my flesh, that I seek 
In the Godhead! I seek and I find it. O Saul, it shall be 
A Face like my face that receives thee; a Man like to me, 
Thou shalt love and be loved by, forever; a Hand like this hand 
Shall throw open the gates of new life to thee! See the Christ stand!” 
We have endeavored thus far to direct attention to the more 
significant scenes in which the main purpose of the author is re- 
vealed. That which compels our interest is the picture of a soul 
toiling upwards to a loftier and truer conception of God. This is 
the Jewel, all else is setting. If in one verse more than in another 
the pervading thought of the poem is concentrated, it is that in the 
closing speech of Job, where he makes clear to us what significance 
his experience had for him. When he looks back over his life with 
the illuminating words of Jehovah still lighting up his mind, he con- 
denses his thought in the words: “I had heard of thee with the 
hearing of the ear but now mine eye seeth thee.” He began with a 
traditional conception of God. His was the conventional view of 
the time. He was led forth by the Spirit into a wilderness of pain 
to be tempted of the devil. For a time he wanders about aimlessly, 
almost hopelessly, an alien from the household of a narrow ortho- 
doxy and for a time a stranger to any more congenial home. Asa 
result of it all, he is thrown back upon himself, and thus reposing 
upon his own deepest and truest spiritual conviction, he finds God. 
The poem reveals the process by which he passed from that stage of 
which he had to say: ‘I had heard of thee with the hearing of the 
ear” to the stage in which he was able to say, ‘“‘ Now mine eye seeth 
thee, 
It will be of interest to note here, by way of illustration, a strik- 
ing similarity between the evolution of a soul’s conception of God 
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as pictured in the book of Job, and the view suggested in various 
parts of the works of Robert Browning. In early life, according to 
this later poet, the mind is most deeply impressed with the Power 


oi God. 


“Tn youth I looked to these very skies, 
And probing their immensities 
I found God there his visible power.” 
But even then there is something more. Somewhere in the heart 
there is the feeling that Power is not all. 
“Yet felt in my heart amid all its sense 
Of the power, an equal evidence 
That his Love there too was the nobler dower.” 
The consciousness of a God of love, although at first dim, develops 
until it is as clear as the consciousness of a God of Power. 


“T who saw Power see now Love perfect too.” 
Or again in the Reverie written late in life: 


“T have faith such end shall be 
From the first power was I knew, 
Life has made plain to me 
That strive but for closer view, 
Love were as plain to see.” 
This is true to the history of the race. Man in his childhood con- 
ceived God as a Being of infinite power, administering justice ac- 
cording to the same strict law. As the race progressed towards 
maturity, in the fulness of the time God revealed himself as Love. 
Not that the dispensation of works according to law was without 
love; love was there as the essence and purpose of the law, whose 
function it was to lead men to the truly divine nature which is love. 
Browning’s “ Calaban upon Setebos ” deals with a primitive soul 
still enslaved to the idea of a God of arbitrary power, but not with- 
out some faint consciousness of a higher Being more worthy of his 
admiration. While discoursing upon his god Setebos, Calaban speaks 
of him as a Being of great Power. He made the moon 
“with the sun to match 
But not the stars; the stars came otherwise; 
Only made clouds, winds, meteors, such as that: 
Also this isle, what lives and grows thereon, 
And snaky sea which rounds and ends the same.” 
He controls the winds and the movements of the birds. He sends 
the storm to wreak his vengeance upon those who offend his caprice. 
He rules his world in a most arbitrary way: 
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“Let’s twenty pass and stones the twenty-first, 
Loving not, hating not, just choosing so.” 


How like is this to the thought of Job in the words already quoted: 


“It is all one therefore I say, 
He destroyeth the perfect and the wicked; 
If the scourge slay suddenly, 
He will mock at the trial of the innocent; 
The earth is given into the hand of the wicked; 
He covereth the faces of the judges thereof. 
If it be not he, who then is it? 
But there is more in Calaban’s total conception of the divine. There 
is “the something over Setebos”—the Quiet of whom Calaban 
knows very little, but in whom he dimly hopes for freedom from the | 
harsh arbitrary dealing of Setebos, 
* Hoping the: while. sy) 70,4 
That some strange day will the Quiet catch 
And conquer Setebos.” 
The feeble faith of Calaban rebels against the injustice of his god 
Setebos and rises to some higher Being of whose existence he has 
a dim consciousness. 

This tendency to grow impatient with a conventional mechanical 
representation of God, and to trust one’s case with some vaguely 
conceived superior Power, sometimes reveals itself in unexpected 
quarters. Josiah Royce, in his essay on Browning’s Theism, records 
a story related by a writer on English country parish life, which will 
illustrate: “ A clergyman who had frequently condoled in a formal 
way with a steadily unfortunate farmer amongst his parishioners, 
and who had often referred in this connection to the mysterious 
ways of Providence, was one day shocked by the farmer’s outburst: 
‘Yes, I well know it was Providence spoiled my crops. It was Pro- 
vidence did this and did that. I hate Providence. But there’s One 
above that’ll see it all righted for me yet.’ ” 

This may be styled the doctrine of the Over God. When the 
conception of God is low and imperfect, the true heart rebels, and 
yearns after some God who is more in accord with that idea of what 
a God should be which lies deep within the soul created in God’s 
image. The heart demand for a higher God than the one we con- 
ceive is really a demand for a higher conception of the One God 
whom we now see as through a glass darkly. Every advance in 
that refining process by which we come to know God more perfectly 
involves an experience similar to that of Job. We are compelled 
by the logic of fact to appeal from our present God to a higher, and 
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in time this higher God comes to be our sole God who indeed grows 
out of and is one with the God of the Past. 

We have now witnessed Job’s triumph, let us draw a little 
nearer and note the chief elements of his character which explain 
his victory. 

The first that will strike us is his unflinching loyalty to con- 
science. He remained throughout absolutely sincere. Although he 
had known and understood the conventional teaching of his day— 
“Lo mine eye hath seen all this” (13: 1)—the conviction had arisen 
within him that this teaching was inadequate. By the inevitable logic 
of his heart he was thrust off from his old moorings and was com- 
pelled to seek some surer anchorage. He turned away from his 
friendly orthodox advisers, he turned away even from God himself, 
and would yield only to the light of the Spirit within his own soul. 
This Spirit, which assured him of his integrity and which assured 
him, too, of a witness in heaven, was the very Spirit of the true God 
leading him to a saner conception of the divine. 

Not only was he true to the word spoken by the Spirit of God 
within, he was true also to the word of God written on the facts 
without. He would bend to no theory which would not square with 
the facts of life as he had come to know them. In the days of his 
prosperity he had seen wicked men flourish and he had seen good 
men suffer loss, but when he had ceased to listen to theories with the 
hearing of the ear, when his eyes had been opened by his own afflic- 
tion, only then did he read in these facts their true significance and 
reconstruct his theory of life on a broader and surer foundation. 

He rose to a truer conception of God not only by being true to 
his inner sense of justice, but by being true to a larger number of 
facts. 

A further condition of his spiritual ascent was his disinterested 
goodness. He served his God for naught. He clung to his sense of 
right in the face of every loss—even the loss of life and of God him- 
self. The most violent efforts of the adversary to secure his down- 
fall, by taking from him every visible support, served only to reveal 
the immovable rock of moral integrity upon which he stood. He was 
absolutely indifferent to adversity or prosperity, to pain or pleasure, 
save in so far as they were consistent with devotion to truth. He was 
willing to part with wealth, with health, with children and even with 
the favor of God, rather than abandon his sense of right. He scorned 
the obsequious, cringing attitude of his friends. They championed 
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the cause of their traditional God lest they might incur some penalty. 
Their first aim was to keep themselves in the safe path in which the 
good gifts of God would be secure. 


“It’s wiser being good than bad, 
It’s safer being meek than fierce, 
It’s fitter being sane than mad.” 
Job, however, could have none of this, he must at all costs be and 
do what he believes to be right, regardless of the issue. With a heart 
so pure we cannot wonder that he came to be able to say, “ Now 
mine eye seeth thee.” 

But there was nothing that more surely lifted Job into a true 
relation with God than that unquenchable longing to get past all 
secondary instruments, to get above all echoes, and speak face to face 
and eye to eye with the living God himself (13:3, etc.). He was 
like Paul who conferred not with flesh and blood neither went he 
up to Jerusalem to them that were apostles before him, but went into 
Arabia where he could “ speak to the Almighty.” Even in his dark- 
est moments Job is held in the grip of this desire to come before the 
highest, the final tribunal. 


“Oh that I had one to hear me 

(Behold my sign! let the Almighty answer me!) 

On the charge that mine Adversary hath written, 

Surely, I will lift it upon my shoulder; 

I will bind it unto me like a crown, 

I will declare unto Him the number of my steps, 

I will draw near unto Him like a prince.” 
His heart has been torn by the unfeeling words of his friends, so 
lacking in understanding sympathy. Their speech is unreal—a mere 
echo of a voice spoken out of the past, quite without the ring of sin- 
cere conviction. From their empty platitudes he turns away with 
the pathetic cry: 

“©O that I knew where I might find him, 

That I might come even to his seat.” 
This sincere wish to come before God—the real God—is a part of 
his deep faith in the ultimate goodness of this divine Being. But 
there must be more than goodness, there must be love. He cannot 
but think that when he has descended into Sheol, the deep love, now 
slumbering in the heart of God, will awake and yearn after him, 
though he be no more (7:21). From all this we learn that faith in 
and love for the true God is the deepest and most elemental principle 
in Job’s nature—the last, the ultimate thing in his life. Of this faith 
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there is no stronger expression than the words: ‘“ Though he slay 
me yet will I trust in him.” This is not an accurate translation of 
the Hebrew text, but it is an accurate expression of the nature and 
strength of Job’s faith in God. 

Such a picture as we have presented to us in this poem can 
never fade. It deals with a problem that will ever interest men who 
feel the growing pains of the spiritual life. It represents a soul being 
born of the spirit, being set at liberty from the thraldom of a shallow 
conventional idea of God. The particular incomplete idea, from 
which the soul gains freedom in this poem, is that God invariably 
deals out the good things of life in direct proportion to virtue and 
the ills of life in direct proportion to guilt. The poem would have 
been substantially the same had it represented Job as escaping from 
any other partial conception of truth. In another age and with an- 
other man it might be the idea of a God whose favor could be pur- 
chased only by the performance of certain ceremonies and the strict 
observance of the regulations regarding certain feasts and fasts. In 
still another age it might be the idea of a God who speaks to the 
mass of mankind only through some special mechanical contrivances 
called prophets, whose personalities have been set aside and who 
serve as channels for the literal truth to be delivered with plenary 
accuracy. The half truth, however, from which Job frees himself 
serves the author most admirably because the problem of suffering 
is of such universal interest. But the real message of the poem is 
independent of this. It speaks with deep and lasting significance to 
the soul in every age who can no longer be content with learning of 
God with the hearing of the ear, but who craves to see Him with 
the eye; who has felt that all artificial and mechanical conceptions — 
of God must be left behind and that we must come to know our 
Maker as a Spirit who is ever seeking after men to worship Him and 
to serve Him in spirit and in truth. 


W. J. Knox. 


THE SITUATION IN QUEEN'S. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL RELATION OF QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY TO THE 
CHURCH. 





The present constitution of Queen’s properly includes only the 
Faculty of Arts and the Faculty of Theology. The other so-called 
Faculties of Queen’s, the Practical Science Faculty (otherwise the 
School of Mining), the Medical Faculty, the Faculty of Education, 
are really more or less independent institutions which receive State 
aid and cannot, therefore, be brought under the present denomina- 
tional constitution, 

The denominational character of Queen’s University in this 
restricted sense of the words rests on three clauses in its Charter. 

First. The clause which names the members of the Presby- 
terian Church in Canada as incorporators. This clause is a formality 
which involves no active relation of the incorporators to the Univer- 
sity, the entire authority being permanently vested in the Board of 
Trustees. Only it was necessary, as Principal Grant pointed out in 
his memorandum on the necessity of constitutional changes, to name 
some body as incorporators at a time when the University had no 
large body of graduates and benefactors capable of being named in 
that capacity. Indeed, the present incorporators constitute a body 
which could not be conveniently brought together for any purpose. 
So far as I know, they were only once summoned to a conference, 
and that was in 1900, when Principal Grant laid before them the 
question of constitutional change, and they unanimously resolved 
that “the time had come to nationalize by statute the University.” 

Second. The clause which requires the Principal to be a Pres- 
byterian minister. This is a restriction which greatly limits the area 
of choice for the difficult and onerous position of the headship of a 
modern University with its variety of Faculties and interests. It 
may well happen that a Presbyterian clergyman may be found both 
competent and willing to undertake the position, and it might well 
be that such a one would be the best choice. But to formally limit 
this choice is not only in itself an undesirable restriction, but also 
fixes a denominational character on the University which stands in 
the way of its efficient organisation. 

Third. The clause which requires twenty-seven out of the 
thirty-seven members of the Board of Trustees to be Presbyterians. 
It may be said that this restriction secures little that is not already 
secure. Any Board of Queen’s, whether elected by the constituency 
or co-optated by the Trustees, would certainly contain a majority of 
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Presbyterians. But under a free constitution this majority would 
arise from the natural predominance of Presbyterians in the consti- 
tuency and from the natural operation of long-established connec- 
tions and traditions. It would not be artificially fixed in a way 
which is hurtful to the development of the University and excludes 
it from new sources of support which its growth requires. 

It will be seen, then, that these denominational clauses do not 
constitute any responsible relation between the University and the 
Church as a body on either side. They do not imply ownership or 
control on the part of the latter. The Church itself, though it has 
always shown a benevolent interest in Queen’s, has steadily refused 
to assume any formal responsibility for it. The decision of the Van- 
couver Assembly “to continue the present relations with Queen’s ” 
made no essential change in this respect. On the contrary, in the 
following year the Assembly, after having had the matter before it, 
‘again declined to assume responsibility for the maintenance of 
Queen’s. (See Assembly Reports, 1903 and 1904). Indeed, we 
could hardly expect the Church to assume responsibility for the fu- 
ture of an institution over the administration of which she has no 
control. For the government and administration of theArts College 
are vested entirely in Trustees whose action is in no way subject to 
the revision of the Church or Assembly. Even as regards the Theo- 
logical Faculty, the only semblance of control which the Church pos- 
sesses at present is the right of veto on the appointment of the Theo- 
logical Professors. In this last respect the changes now proposed in 
the Constitution of Queen’s would put the Church in a stronger 
position by giving the Assembly some authority over its Theological 
College in Kingston. 

What I have said, of course, touches only the formal or legal 
aspect of the situation. The question how far other things of value 
are sheltered or protected by this legal side is a different one, requir- 
ing frank and careful consideration. But first it may be proper to 
explain how these denominational clauses in the Charter have now 
come to be an obstruction to the development of the University. For 
no doubt there are many even among our own graduates who do not 
fully realize the new conditions we are facing in Queen’s. 


RELATIONS OF QUEEN’S TO THE SCHOOL OF SCIENCE. 


When Principal Grant brought the Practical Science School into 
existence, he found it was necessary, in order to get Government aid 
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for it, to give it an independent undenominational constitution and 
government. Its only legal connection with Queen’s is that of affilia- 
tion for the purpose of granting degrees. But hidden under this con- 
stitutional surface there exists an informal and abnormal connection 
by means of which Principal Grant managed to throw some of the 
heavier burdens of Queen’s College on the State-aided institution. 
He transferred almost all of the expensive departments of Science, 
Chemistry, Physics, Geology, Mathematics (in part), Mineralogy, to 
the new School of Mining, as it was formally called, thus making it 
practically serve as the Science Faculty of Queen’s College proper. 
But he could not lawfully attach this new institution by any essential 
bond to Queen’s College. The result is that Queen’s has no real 
control over what is supposed to be her Science Faculty, while the 
whole School of Science with its staff stands really outside of the 
organism of Queen’s. Its professors, as such, have no right to a 
place on the Senate or to representation there. How is it possible, 
then, to preserve any harmony or even consistency in the legislation 
and work of two such independent institutions, some one may natu- 
rally ask; how is it possible to co-ordinate the work in the many 
courses in which Arts and Science classes are combined? Well, as it 
happens, there still exist some slight connecting threads, relics of a 
previous condition. Two of the Science School professors are mem- 
bers of the Senate by a kind of prescriptive right, whether legitimate 
or not, I can hardly say, because they were appointed in the old days 
by the Trustees of the University as Proefssors of Queen’s. Two 
more are admitted to the Senate Board by courtesy, as their subjects 
are closely connected with the work in Arts, but of course their right 
to vote might be questioned. We have also a half right in the Pro- 
fessors of Mathematics, because their salaries are half paid by the 
Arts College. Another connecting thread in the administration of 
the two institutions exists in the person of the Principal of Queen’s, 
who sits at the meetings of the Science School as chairman by cour- 
tesy, but he has no right to vote or interfere there. But the truth is 
that such harmony as we are able to preserve between the two insti- 
tutions and their staffs depends almost wholly on the fact that the 
two leading professors in the School of Science (Dean Dupuis and 
Dr. Goodwin) happen to be old original members of Queen’s Senate, 
and are naturally under the influence of long-established relations 
with the Arts College and their colleagues. But their successors, 
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wherever they come from, will not be under the influence of such 
harmonizing relations. There is nothing to foster the growth of such. 


THe MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The relation of the Medical School to the University, though 
different from that of the Science School, is equally anomalous. It 
is formally a Faculty of Queen’s University, but is really independ- 
ent in administration and government. It is not, however, a cor- 
poration, and such constitution as it has is only of the nature of an 
agreement or arrangement between the Trustees of the University 
and the professors composing the Faculty. The professors are nomi- 
nally appointed by the Trustees, but in reality on the recommendation 
of a joint Committee of the Faculty and University Council. The 
professors of the Faculty determine themselves the salaries they are 
to be paid, and, while fixed salaries are paid to a few who give their 
whole time to College work, most of them are paid by dividing the 
surplus from fees, etc., according to a percentage which they them- 
selves arrange. Under present conditions, indeed, they decline to 
allow the University to control their finances, there being no proper 
organisation to safeguard their interests. Yet according to the con- 
stitutional agreement, or whatever it may be called, between them 
and the University Trustees, recorded in the Minutes of the Board, 
27th April, 1892, they are declared to “constitute an integral portion 
of the College Senate,” but only for the purpose of deciding on medi- 
cal degrees and on questions affecting the study of medicine at special 
meetings called for such purposes. As a matter of fact, such meet- 
ings are never held except in grave emergencies. I can only remem- 
ber two, both called to consider a lawsuit, since the institution of the 
Faculty. Of ourse, the Medical professors do not appear at ordinary 
Senate meetings. 


THE PRESENT CONSTITUTION AN OBSTRUCTION TO DEVELOPMENT. 


In this way our present constitution, so far from being able to 
extend itself as a principle of organisation over the different institu- 
tions which compose the University, virtually acts as a barrier set up 
between them. It prevents the organisation of a proper Senate, or 
other common Board of authority, where all the Faculties would be 
represented. Indeed, even if such a Senate could be formed under 
our present constitution, the more recent Faculties, which are really 
State-aided institutions, could not safely enter it, because they would 
thus come under the control of a denominational institution. They 
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are growing up, therefore, in isolation and in a certain opposition of 
tendencies which there is nothing in our present organisation to alle- 
viate. The Professors of the Faculties of Science and Medicine do 
not meet us at any common Board; they have almost ceased to attend 
our Convocations. In fact, what is known as Queen’s University has 
no cohesive organisation. If a difference of opinion arises between 
the Medical School and the Science School about examination fees or 
something of the kind, there is really no common higher authority or 
Board to which it can be at once carried for solution. It is debated 
amongst professors and officials and reaches a solution only after a 
considerable amount of feeling has been aroused. It is only the 
splendid vitality of Queen’s traditions that maintains everything in 
excellent working order in spite of a most defective organisation. 

This want of proper organisation in Queen’s works prejudicially 
in many ways. For example, it makes the Arts Faculty alone, along 
with four Professors of Theology, the Senate of the whole Univer- 
sity, with formally exclusive authority. The youngest assistant in 
Arts has a seat and vote there, but the professors of the Science 
School and of Medicine are excluded. The Senate has thus become 
an amorphous body which attempts to combine the higher functions 
and authority of a proper Senate with the position and special work 
of an Arts Faculty Council. What is practically only an Arts Fac- 
ulty has exclusive authority to grant degrees, prescribe examinations, 
determine the regulations for Ph.D.’s, D.Sc.’s and everything else of 
that nature; it lays down rules for the general body of the students, 
the use of recreation grounds and the like; it is the only body with 
power to co-ordinate according to its ideas the work of all the other 
bodies in the University. And some of these powers it does use ex- 
clusively, that, for example, of granting honorary degrees; but in 
other cases it is wise enough to allow a fair share of authority to 
Faculties or Institutions which could easily assert their independence. 
But after all an Arts Faculty is hardly a proper body for the general 
administration of a modern university with its numerous Faculties, 
and varied interests. For one thing, it has too much work of.its own 
to do in connection with the courses in Arts; for another, its interests 
are too special; for a third, it lacks the authority which a really re-. 
presentative body would have over the whole work of the university 
to co-ordinate and harmonize it, to stimulate and elevate it. 

Again, the want of a really central organization leaves the Sci- 
ence School, considered as the Science Faculty of the University, in 
much too detached a position. It legislates independently in the 
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sphere where it legislates at all, and in general it legislates in entire 
unconcern as to what the Arts Faculty or Senate has or has not done 
in the same matter and in many cases for the same students, that is, 
students attending both Arts and Ccience classes. The Science Fac- 
ulty makes certain regulations for the dismissal of students failing in 
their examinations, and the Arts Faculty makes others quite differ- 
ent and incompatible. The Science Faculty made attendance at the 
Gymnasium compulsory on its first year students two years before 
the Senate thought of following suit. The Science Faculty has 
passed rules regarding Christmas examinations, turning away stu- 
dents who fail in them and returning half their fees, but I fancy few 
members of the Senate are aware of the fact to this day, although, 
of course, it will affect the fees payable to the University. So also 
the views of the Science Faculty, considered as a Practical Science 
School, determine the character and scope of the Science courses in 
Arts. The Professor of Chemistry or Biology must adapt his in- 
struction to the practical needs of the Mining School and its views 
of what is useful. There is no body to co-ordinate instruction from 
a more general point of view. 


How THE UNIVERSITY IS FINANCED. 


The present revenues of Queen’s College (i.e. the Faculties of 
Arts and Theology) is derived mainly from Fees, about $38,000; 
from Interest on Endowment, about $41,000, and from the General 
Assembly’s College Fund, which last year amounted to $3,841. The 
main charges against it consist ofSalaries, $55,569 last year but now 
increased by new appointments to about $62,000; the other charges 
for repairs and improvements, Library, Law expenses, Pro-rata fees 
to other Faculties, Fuel and Light, Equipment, etc., are about 
$30,000. The accumulated deficiency last year was $13,304. The 
amount of subscriptions to Endowment last year was $12,704. 

In the School of Mining, which is practically the Science School, 
the expenditure for Salaries was $37,705 last year (now about 
$44,000), and for maintenance and equipment about $43,000; the 
receipts, on the other hand, were, the grant from the Ontario Gov- 
ernment, $34,500; Fees, $26,758; receipts from Interest, from Cen- 
tral Plant, Testing Ores, Equipment, and other sources about $18,- 
000, leaving a balance over expenditure of $2,246. The amount col- 
lected in the same year for the endowment of the Mining School 
was $20,150, nearly the whole of it in two subscriptions of $10,000 
each, from two gentlemen much interested in mining. 
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Under this head again the abnormal relation of the Arts and the 
Science School calls for careful consideration. Details would be 
wearisome, but the general situation is this: The Science or Mining 
School has taken over entirely the department of Chemistry with its 
six professors, Physics with four professors, Geology with two, Min- 
eralogy with two; it also bears half the expenses of the department 
of Mathematics with its three professors. All these departments, 
with the exception of Mathematics, are expensive to maintain in 
equipment and material. Chemistry alone required nearly $4,000 in 
this way last year. 

In these and some other ways which I do not want to particular- 
ize the Science School gives great relief and support to the Arts Col- 
lege. Yet it cannot, under our present constitution, be made a real 
part of Queen’s. It is being allowed to develop in an isolation which 
will eventually be fatal to us, for it means the uncontrolled growth 
of forces which there is no organisation to bring within our tradi- 
tions and influence. Every year that passes will make the breach 
more difficult to close, and when the few accidental ties at present 
existing disappear, the moral and constitutional disruption of Queen’s 
will be complete. 


THE QUESTION OF STATE AID. 


The fund from which the Ontario Government provides finan- 
cial support for Toronto University consists of the Succession Duties 
of the Province. A sum equal to the half of these duties, calculated 
on the average of the three preceding years, is granted to the Uni- 
versity. These duties, as might be expected in a growing and pros- 
perous country, are increasing by leaps and bounds. Look at the 
following table: 


Succession Dutigs, 1900-1908. 
LOO RR $226,676) 
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The Provincial Treasurer also announces a very large increase 
over his estimates (about $200,000) in the duties received so far 
during the present year. 

The fund, then, from which Toronto University draws its sup- 
port secures for that university a revenue which is already magnifi- 
cent and is bound in time to reach very high figures. It is a com- 
pulsory contribution to University Education from the citizens of 
Ontario, and surely the public opinion of Ontario and indeed of all 
Canada has long recognized that the work of Queen’s is as national 
in spirit and as effective in maintaining the standards of education 
in the country as the work of the sister university. The great value 
of our Practical Science Faculty, known as the Mining School, to the 
Province of Ontario is even more easily recognizable outside of aca- 
demic circles. Men whose position and experience give them the 
widest outlook, Earl Grey, Sir James Whitney, John Hays Ham- 
mond, have all publicly recognized that the Mining School holds the 
first place among institutions of its kind in Canada. “I am unable 
to express,’ said Sir James, “the great and lasting advantage that 
this institution is to the Province.” And was it not Queen’s that 
brought this institution into existence and fostered and fashioned it 
for such excellent service to the country? Is not that a claim of a 
solid and obvious kind on the Government? But at present the de- 
nominational character of Queen’s constitution makes it hopeless to 
urge her claims. Any aid which Queen’s proper receives from the 
State must be indirect, unacknowledged, illicit, and therefore insig- 
nificant. But surely, were it not for the denominational barrier, it 
can hardly be doubted that the Government which already gives sup- 
port to all the undenominational institutions around Queen’s (about 
two-thirds of the whole University) would give support to the central 
institution, the old Arts College, which has done so much work for 
Canada. It is the established fact of a great university already 
partly nationalized and recognized by the State which the Govern- 
ment has before it, not a theory or mere possibility. 

There will not be many, I think, now that Toronto’s claims are 
so amply provided for, much interested in disputing the wisdom of 
such a policy. Competition is a wholesome element even in univer- 
sity education. The Education Department of the Government should 
be the first to appreciate that fact. If Queen’s College, the cen- 
tral institution of Queen’s University, is starved out of all effective 
competition with Toronto University, neither the Department nor the 
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State University will be the better for it, but the worse. And it is 
impossible that Queen’s College, depending for its development on 
the precarious results of canvassing for subscriptions, can keep pace 
with an institution which has such assured and magnificent resources 
as the rapidly increasing Succession Duties of Ontario. Indeed, the 
very existence of such a Fund for university education is a handicap 
on Queen’s, if she does not benefit by it, for it is likely to have an 
unfavourable effect on testamentary bequests. Men who are already 
obliged by law to contribute to university education will be the less 
disposed to make voluntary contributions for the same purpose. 

“But prove to us,” say some of the opponents of constitutional 
freedom, “prove to us that you can get Government grants for 
Queen’s College proper before you make the change.” As if that 
were the only reason for change! Or as if we were all babies in 
politics and did not understand how impracticable it is to go to the 
Government with a hypothetical case in such matters. Queen’s 
claims are just in themselves and already recognized by the Govern- 
ment wherever the denominational constitution does not act as a 
barrier. 


FINANCIAL NEEDS. EQUIPMENT AND STAFF. 


Principal Gordon happened once to say at a meeting of the Coun- 
cil that the financial aspect of the constitutional question was sub- 
ordinate. It was a well-meant attempt to bring the other and higher 
aspects of the question into the foreground and to parry a certain 
common form of taunt or reproach from opponents. But ever since 
then one or two conspicuous members of the opposition have gone 
about declaring that “we all now agree that the commercial argument 
should not win” . . . “that the University should not be put up to 
auction’; “the Carnegie Fund is acknowledged to be a negligible 
factor,” etc., etc. As if we did not all know the financial straits of 
Queen’s; as if vain words did anything to alter the existing facts! 
It may be said once for all that where a large and expensive institu- 
tion like a modern university is concerned, the financial question, 
though it is neither the only one nor the highest one requiring con- 
sideration, is a necessary consideration and cannot safely be over- 
looked. For whatever may have been the case with the small 
old type of university which Queen’s was a generation back, when 
five or six professors taught all that was needed with an equipmment 
which probably did not cost more than a hundred dollars a year, it is 
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certain that the large modern university with its great and varied 
demands must soon fall behind if it is pinched and starved. 

I do not intend to make out any formal list of our wants—what 
might be asked for in the way of Psychological Laboratories, accom- 
modation for Post-graduate work and the like—but every one knows 
we are now in sore need of a new Library building and additional 
rooms for our ordinary work. I know of one department where 
there is only one private room for the four permanent professors, an 
arrangement which makes tutorial work with the students very diffi- 
cult. Last year the Senior professor had to borrow the Principal’s 
room in a different building, some distance away, for that purpose. 
Then the requirements in respect of staff are constantly increasing. 
The present custom which allows a professor to lecture to 80 or even 
120 students is really obsolete for the purposes of ordinary instruc- 
tion. I don’t say but that in many cases the energy and teaching 
power of the instructor may meet the difficulty, the reputation of 
Queen’s professors as teachers stands, if I may be allowed to say so, 
on a fairly firm basis; but still when the new methods of conducting 
and analysing university work become fully established we might be 
exposed to criticism. Then the problem of additional instructors for 
post-graduate work, for extra-mural work and for summer schools 
will soon be upon us. It is upon us now, especially in the matter of 
extra-mural work. One must remember that, taken as a whole, a 
modern university is not a self-supporting institution. Almost every 
new growth in it, every addition to it, every new idea for the instruc- 
tion or recreation of the students mean a larger deficit unless new 
sources of income are found. 

The staff, too, should be decently paid, and by decently I mean 
according to the standards now recognized in the profession, not ac- 
cording to those which were adequate forty years ago. Mr. G. M. 
Macdonnell, in an article which the reader will find in this number 
of the Quarterly, calmly suggests that the staff of Queen’s has never 
been paid more than half the scale of the salaries at McGill and 
Toronto, and that therefore it is all right.1 I say “ suggests,” for 
Mr. Macdonnell has a way of making statements by broad, vague 
suggestion which is not altogether satisfactory: Now it may well be 
that Mr. Macdonnell cares really very little, if at all, whether the 
professors of Queen’s are well or ill paid. I have noticed that the 











1See article on Queen’s and Her Future in this number, p. 221. 
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subject hardly seems serious to him. But still I fail to see why he 
should quietly assume that the disproportion in salaries which he 
mentions is right and proper, even if it existed forty years ago. It 
was certainly not so great twenty years ago. Would the Presbyterian 
ministers of Ontario be entirely contented to accept just the half of 
what Methodist ministers of the same standing received? I wonder 
if any lawyers in Kingston send in bills for just half the fees charged 
by their professional brethren there. There are no such apostolic 
reputations in the legal profession here that I know of. It is easy, 
of course, to meet all demands and difficulties by recommending 
apostolic simplicity and submission, and by a high sounding reference 
to that faith which is taught in the Eleventh chapter of Hebrews, but 
I doubt if this polemical use of Scripture tends to profit much. 


THE CARNEGIE PENSION FUND. 


As to the Carnegie Pension Fund, it seems to be quite the 
fashion now to say nothing about it or to treat it as “a negligible 
element.” I certainly did not know that Queen’s was so opulent that 
‘she could afford to despise the benefits of a fund which the Govern- 
ing Boards of Toronto and McGill, of Harvard and Yale, were glad 
to secure for their professors. There may be a good reason for 
| Queen’s adding this to all her other financial handicaps, but at any 

rate it is only honest to admit that it is another handicap. I suppose 
we ought to recognize this kind of honesty also, even though it is 
‘not mentioned in the Epistle to the Hebrews. It is true that if the 
application which our School of Science is now making (quite inde- 
| pendently of the authorities of Queen’s) for admission to the Car- 
negie Fund is successful, the staff of that School at any rate will be 
assured of a decent provision in case of retirement. But even in that 
event, there would still remain a large staff in the Arts College, be- 
|sides the permanent professors of the Medical School (at present 
only two but possibly soon to be increased) to be provided for. Are 
| they to be kept in an inferior position in this respect also as compared 
with professors in McGill and Toronto, as compared even with their 
colleagues in the Science School? The Carnegie Foundation Pension 
lis liberal in amount, fixed on a definite scale and assured at a definite 
period. There is besides a provision which secures half the pension 
‘for widows, an important provision in the case of a class that has not 
‘as a rule much chance of making money. Any one may understand 
jhow desirable it is to relieve studious professions like those of pro- 
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fessors and clergymen from distracting efforts to accumulate a de- 
cent provision for retirement. It may not be an apostolic ideal, or 
recommended in the Eleventh chapter of Hebrews, but it is human 
and natural, and I fancy it runs in the thoughts of many worthy 
ministers and even elders (whether “ like a black thread ” or not) no 
less than those of professors. 

Well, then, if the professors of the Arts College of Queen’s are — 
to be treated like their equals, and not in some inferior way, is the — 
matter of pensions so small a matter as one or two gentlemen are — 
ready to assume? Is it so small a matter in any case for an institu- 
tion which these same gentlemen admit is always struggling with 
insufficient means for its needs,1”which has so little to spare that it 
cannot apparently pay its professors proper salaries? 

“Oh! we can easily take care of the pensions in Arts,” cries one 
gentleman, when he needs an argument on this side of the question. 4 
Words cost nothing, and I noticed the gentleman forgot to say whe- | 
ther he meant a pension of ten dollars a week at 70 years of age, or { 
something on the scale of the Carnegie Fund. But what are the 7 
actual facts? We have at present three professors on the retired list, © 
all of them ranking as “ Emeritus,” retired with honour. They are . 
all pensioned also, but who pays their pensions? Not Queen’s, not 
the honourable Foundation of the Carnegie Endowment, secure and ~ 
impersonal in its character and administered by a Board of the high- — 
est University dignitaries, themselves to become in time its benefi- | 
ciaries; these retired professors of ours owe their pensions to the ~ 
private purse of Mr. Carnegie, pensions considerably lower than the © 
Foundation scale and dependent on the benevolence of the donor. 7 
The position is hardly a decent one for ‘ Emeriti.” 

There are other cases. Norman Carmichael was a graduate of © 
Queen’s and spent practically all his life within her walls, first as_ 
student, then successively as lecturer, Assistant Professor of Mathe- 4 
matics in the Arts and, finally, as Associate Professor of Physics in 
the Science School. He was a quiet, thoughtful man, very assiduous 
in his work and made himself useful in many ways. He died about © 
eighteen months ago in poor circumstances, and he left a wife and _ 
two young children behind him. But to this day I have never heard j | 
of any pension to help them. Perhaps the Solicitor of the University 
is still studying out to which of the institutions of Queen’s the re-_ 
sponsibility for a pension in such a case properly belongs. No doubt | 
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the case illustrates the care and economy with which our Boards 
administer the funds of the University. But it certainly seems to 
show that pensions are not quite so easy a matter to “take care of ” 
in Queen’s as some people would have us believe. 

But the near future is not all that has to be considered by those 
who are to decide the destiny of Queen’s. The future of ten and fif- 


teen years hence, of twenty years hence, has to be considered. The 


pension list of Queen’s may not be a light affair then. One must in 
such a case consider the heavier contingencies. The requirments of 
a modern university in respect of staff and departments, as I have 
already said, are going to be much greater than anything we have 
been accustomed to. It would seem to many extravagant if I were 
to give my opinion as to what the staff of Queen’s will need to be ten 
or fifteen years hence, if she is to maintain her place even relatively. 
And the great financial benefit of the Carnegie Foundation system to 
a university like Queen’s, with no great financial resources, is that 
the pension grants grow automatically with the growth of the uni- 
versity without adding to its burdens. 

It is really rather surprising that all that should seem so small 
a matter financially to one or two gentlemen. They are quite willing, 
it seems, to take chances in the matter. ‘“‘ We can manage for the 
present,in a way at least, and—apreés nous le déluge.”’ But the future 
comes with steady pace and with inevitable liabilities which cannot 


be met by the simple expedient of shutting your eyes to them. It 


would be small consolation to those burdened with the task of finding 


money for Queen’s some twelve or fifteen years hence to know that 


‘Mr. Macdonnell and one or two others had been of opinion that the 


question of financing a Pension Fund was a “ negligible” one. 


THE COMPOSITION OF THE CONSTITUENCY. 


The following figures, taken from the Official Report for 1908-9, 
will show the academical character of the constituency that has been 
growing up in Queen’s for a number of years back. There were 514 
students attending in Arts. About a third of these are women; 56 
belong to the new Faculty of Education. Many of them take the 
Science courses in Arts and have really a closer connection with the 


_ Science School than with the Arts. In Practical Science there were 


292 students, in Medicine 210, and in Theology 29. Besides these 
there were last year 339 extra-mural students. 
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The graduation list for the same year was as follows :— 


(Graduates in vAnts, (umen) Memingiie mca taas slpvepe 49 
Graduates, (MnVArts MMVOMEn Milu licn/ ay ayant 25 
Graduates in Practical Science (men) 3)... 42 
Graduates’ in Medicine (men) evi ion tN AO 
Graduates an Divinity /(mien jie wan eevee toes 10 


The permanent staff consists of: Professors in Theology 4, in 
Arts 23, in the School of Science 22, in the Faculty of Education 3, 
in Medicine 18, only two of whom, however, give their whole time 
to College work. | 

From these figures it will be seen how varied are the interests 
which require to be organized and harmonized in Queen’s. Natu- 
rally, a certain divergency of sentiment is apt at times to arise and 
may even become acute. But, hitherto, as I have already said, the 
splendid vitality of Queen’s traditions, the general vigour of her life, 
have kept everything in excellent working order in spite of a most 
defective organisation. The long-established friendships between the 
senior professors in different departments, the high sense of respon- 
sibility in the staff generally and their excellent relations with the 
students, the general influence of Queen’s traditions of discipline 
and morale amongst the students themselves and their well-conducted 
‘ Societies, —all have contributed to maintain a working harmony 
among diverse interests and between loosely attached institutions. — 
But it would not be wise to trust for ever to the unaided operation © 
of these influences. Queen’s has grown too big for that. She has © 
grown out of her old constitutional garments, fairly burst them, one _ 
might say, and stands decidedly in need of new ones. | 

Amongst the elements which have contributed to build up the © 
life and traditions of Queen’s, what I may call the Church influence — 
has played a great and in some respects unique part, not only in our 
student life, but in our administration and the more informal rela- © 
tions which exist between a university and its large constituency out- — 
side the walls. We are told now by some gentlemen that this element — 
will vanish from the life of Queen’s if the denominational clauses — 
are withdrawn from the Charter, and the constitution enlarged so as 
to bring the new elements in the life of the University within its — 
organism. We are told that it will seek to withdraw from Queen’s | 
all the “funds properly traceable to the Church connection,” that — 
the Church will “keep its eye on the treasury,” etc.1 I know not 








1See article, pp. 234-235. 
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what authority those gentlemen have to speak so, but so they speak. 

Everyone knows the support which the clerical element in the 
constituency has always been to Queen’s. I don’t mean financial 
support particularly, although there too it has done its part in a loyal 
and liberal way. But clergymen, like professors, are not a wealthy 
class and our heavier bequests and contributions must naturally come 
from lay friends of the University. I mean a kind of support which 
has been of great value in building up Queen’s, a moral support 
which contributed elements of cohesion, of sympathy, of enthusiasm, 
especially in the critical periods of Queen’s past, and which has done 
much to establish the character of Queen’s University. How often 
has it rallied under Grant in the halls of Queen’s, somewhat smaller 
then, to consult, advise, support, when he thought there was need. I 
remember | said all this to Principal Grant when he first told me of 
his intention to have the constitution of Queen’s freed from denomi- 
national restrictions. Of course, he acknowledged it all, most fully, 
almost solemnly, but at the end he concluded, “ We must go for- 
ward.” He at any rate did not believe that any element in Queen’s 
old constituency would do anything to embarrass or enfeeble the 
University because the time had come to give other new elements in 
its life their just place. Indeed, we heard nothing of such dire pro- 
phesyings then, although the constitutional changes had already been 
determined on. On the contrary, at that time—and it is not so very 
long ago either—it was Mr. G. M. Macdonnell who presented to the 
General Assembly of 1902 the Report in favour of an “ entirely un- 
denominational ”’ constitution for Queen’s and “ traced the history of 
the institution. up to the present, showing that the proposed changes 
are in line with the past history of the University.” (See Assembly 
Reports, 1902). Nor did we hear anything then of a mysterious 
change which Mr. Macdonnell ‘suggests’ took place in Principal 
Grant’s views, though the report was presented some time after 
his death. But now we are told by the same gentleman that it 
is a “ breaking of the mould,” “a violation of our past history,” that 
“true constitutions are not made, they grow . . . . ina hidden 
way of their own.” (That is exactly what I have been trying to 
show is the case now with Queen’s). Now he threatens us with all 
kinds of havoc. He tells us in an article, to which Professor Dyde’s 
name is also appended, that donors will recall their donations, that 
the Government of Ontario, as long as it retains ‘“‘ vestige of states- 
manship,” will give nothing to Queen’s, that Toronto and Victoria 
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(both now rich institutions) will take up again the arms they have 
long laid down against the claims of this poor College. He threatens 
us with all this, and one might almost infer from the tone of his 
utterances that he would be glad if all this took place* This is a 
strange temper for the first born of Queen’s, for gentlemen who 
rarely descend, on this question at least, from the altitudes of moral 
appeal and refer to the precepts “on the Mount” with an obviously 
comfortable feeling of superiority. But no doubt their aim ought to 
cover the multitude of their sins, sins logical and rhetorical. For 
they do now seem to believe that some vital element in the life of 
Queen’s is threatened by the removal of these three denominational 
clauses. 

What is that vital element, then? It can hardly lie in the rela- 
tion which Queen’s has to the General Assembly, as Mr. Macdonnell 
seems to suggest.” Our Trustees as a body have no regular legal 
relations with the Assembly, though some of them appear there as 
individuals representing their various Presbyteries, just as the Trus- 
tees of Dalhousie and other non-denominational universities may do. 
On the other hand, it is not too much to say that three-fourths of the 
members of any General Assembly know little of Queen’s and have 
naturally a greater interest in other colleges or universities. There 
is a certain relation, indeed, between the Assembly and Queen’s, 
rather partial and sectional on both sides, yet benevolent and helpful, 
but the Assembly itself has steadily refrained from making it an 
essential or responsible relation. So far, however, as it is a vital 
relation to our Divinity graduates, it would be preserved under the 
new constitution by the affiliation of the Theological College to the © 
University. It would even become more vital for them through the — 
direct connection which the Assembly would have with the Theolo- — 
gical institution under the new constitution. And yet it would not 
be of that kind which involved any sacrifice’ of the University. Is 
there any other possible policy than this of releasing the University 
from obsolete formal restrictions while preserving and strengthening 
vital elements as much as we can? And could there be authorities of — 
Queen’s, a Trustee Board, a Chancellor, a Principal, a staff, a School © 
of Science Board better disposed for a wise conciliation of all the | 


different interests in the University than the present authorities are? 
I think not. i 


1The reader may judge for himself. See p. 235. 
2See pp. 227-228, same article. 
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But the really vital relation of Queen’s to the Church is its rela- 
tion to the clerical graduates. It begins in their connection as stu- 
dents with the Faculties of Arts and of Theology, and it is continued 
in the intercourse, partly official, partly intellectual, partly social, 
which many of them maintain with the University after they leave it. 
The first would not be affected by the proposed changes. The courses 
would be the same as before, with the same facilities. The second 
is the normal and healthy relation of graduates to their Alma Mater, 
but the clerical graduates of Queen’s are, both naturally and by tradi- 
tion, more active in this respect than any other element in the consti- 
tuency. They have more leisure, it is true, more opportunities as a 
rule, but also it may be said that the intellectual and spiritual tie lies 
deeper and vibrates with peculiar activity in them as a body. The 
Alumni Conference every year is the visible symbol of it. In this 
way they naturally become active participants in the University life 
and administration in a greater proportion of actual attendance, 
at least,) than any other element in the constituency. The real 
Church influence in the life of Queen’s really stands on its own merits 
more than some seem to realize, and has long so stood. I should 
consider it even more a part of the tradition of Queen’s than of her 
formal constitution. No doubt the original bent, the original impulse 
in this direction came from the old constitution of Queen’s as a small 
Church college, but in later times the clerical graduates have won 
their place and influence by free participation in the life of Queen’s, 
by service which has been beneficial both to Queen’s and to them. It 
is an unusual situaiton, in some ways unique, and of high value to 
Queen’s. But it would not be wise, or even a possible policy to pre- 
serve it by means of legal restrictions which must be fatal to the 
unity and efficient organisation of the University. 

Of course, it is no use shutting our eyes to the fact that new 
tides of life are rising around us in the great growth of new interests, 
scientific, scholastic, technical, practical, in the University. That is 
the inevitable result of the transformation of a little Church college > 
into a large modern university. But the clerical part of our consti- 
tuency is still as active and vital a part of our life as ever, moving 
freely and sympathetically amongst all the other elements and thereby 





1Mr. Macdonnell in the article already referred to makes the amazingly 
reckless statement, or shall I call it ‘suggestion,’ that the Theological students 
will no longer under the new constitution attend the Arts classes as before. 
“It is proposed to change all this,’ he says (p. 229). This is really not sane. 
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helping both them and itself. There will always be much to sup- 


port it in Queen’s, the traditions of the University, imperishable | 


memories of service, long-established relations with the authorities, 
with the Theological and Arts professors, with the constituency, still 
mainly Presbyterian, of Queen’s. These things will naturally per- 
petuate themselves under any constitution and more particularly 
under a constitution like the new one proposed, which certainly pro- 
vides for a certain continuity in the administration and traditions of 
Queen's. 


Tue DANGERS OF DELAYING A DECISION. 


Some are disposed to think it no bad thing that the debate over | 


the Constitutional question should have been so protracted. The 
delay may have its good side, but I cannot help thinking that it would 
have been better, every way wholesomer, had that first Report in 
favour of constitutional freedom submitted by a Committee of the 
most eminent, most experienced and impartially minded men in the 
_ Winnipeg Assembly (June, 1908) been quietly accepted and adopted. 
Much wasteful reiteration and discussion would have been avoided 
' in a matter that nearly every one sees is inevitable, come when it 
may. Energy, on both sides, has been spent in debate and argument 
which might more profitably have gone into the work of reorganisa- 
tion and construction. Difference of opinion is becoming dissension. 
Delay, in the present case, is attended by obvious disadvantages and 
even dangers. It keeps the future of Queen’s unsettled. The finan- 
cial agent assigns it as a reason for having ceased his work of can- 
vassing for the Endowment. It prevents much needed academic re- 
organisation and tends to increase the difficulties inherent in such 
work. 

I am as willing as any one to recognize the rights of a minority, 
but surely there never was a more indulged minority or a more in- 
dulgent majority than in this question of constitutional freedom for 
Queen’s. I think two or three active members of the minority must 
have taken up at least two-thirds, if not more, of the time of every 
meeting of Council, Senate, Trustees, or Assembly, that has been held 
on the subject. And the patience with which the majority has lis- 
tened to this excessive speechifying! Only Dean Dupuis at times, at 
the meetings of the Council, has fortitude to make a formal protest, 
“at this rate the discussion will take a month.”’ But, certainly, they 
are great fighters. It does not seem to matter much what the major- 
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ity against them is, they can generally manage to daunt or to weary 
it into some weakened form of Resolution which just leaves room for 
further debate. Adjournments, re-adjournments, pleas for further 
consideration, for ‘a resolution that can be made unanimous,” (as 
if you could really get any unanimity between the majority and G. 
M. Macdonnell that was not a mere pretence), then, at the last pos- 
sible moment, a hurried compromise expressing the will of the 
majority, but expressing it rather feebly, with a slight ambiguity of 
phrase or a mild reservation, which does not look dangerous to a 
tired and indulgent majority. 

I do not mean to say that the tactics of protraction and delay on 
the part of a minority are necessarily illegitimate. Far from it. They 
may be quite legitimate where they are fairly used for the purpose 
of securing a full discussion of a question and preventing a hasty or 
premature decision on the part of a majority. But there is surely a 
point at which the opposition of a minority becomes mere obstruc- 
tion, a kind of defiance of all authority and organisation. We may 
understand a lawyer considering himself justified in evading by every 
technical artifice the sentence of a court against his client. But such 
tactics are really out of place in this question of Queen’s and her 
future. The situation is not one which can be safely subjected to 
such treatment. 

JAMES CAPPON. 


SIR WILLIAM DAWSON AND EVOLUTION. 





well-known chapter in Carlyle’s Frederick the Great contrasts 
the general subsequent history of those European coun- 
tries which rejected the Reformation with that of those countries 
which accepted it. The comparison may not appeal to readers to-day 
in the same way or with the same force that it did to readers of fifty 
years ago, both Protestantism and Catholicism having undergone 
some changes in half a century; but the substantial truth and value 
of the comparison remains. It remains certainly in the truth that 
modern nations demonstrate their real vitality according to the readi- 
ness, the capacity, the judgment and the discrimination with which 
they receive the results of modern science and scholarship. 

During the last three or four years we have had several striking 
conflicts and controversies in Canada between religious orthodoxy on 
the one side and modern science and modern scholarship on the 
other. Into the merits of the several struggles I do not propose to 


enter. The purpose of this article is simply to notice one feature of ’ 


one of the controversies. It was that which was precipitated in the 
columns of the Montreal Witness by an address of Professor Mac- 
Bride, late of McGill. The correspondence which was brought forth 
indicated that a very large proportion of the readers of the Witness 
were evidently opposed to Evolution doctrines in any form or degree; 
but this fact did not prervent the Witness from standing editorially 
on the side of freedom of opinion. That a very large proportion of 
the people in a country like our own, where the great majority are 
busily engaged in industry, would have the time to examine the evi- 
dences of evolution in biological and geological works, is, of course, 
very unlikely. But in the correspondence referred to it was evident 
that some had given attention to the scientific evidences as far, at 
least, as these are presented in works unfriendly to the doctrine. 
This was manifested in particular by several references to the works 
of Sir William Dawson. Judging by the context of these references, 
also, it was evident that the writers were under the impression that 
Sir William Dawson stood not only as a representative, but as an 
uncompromising opponent, of any possible explanation of the origin 
of species other than that of direct creation. In the interest of the 
intellectual development of the country it is well that the true posi- 
tion of the great Canadian scientist on this subject should be more 
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accurately known. It should be more accurately known both by 
those who think that his great authority in science has opposed an 
impassable barrier to the advance of Darwinism, and by those, on 
the other hand, who may be disposed to forget his great services to 
science and education in the belief that his position never advanced 
on the subject of evolution. That he is still regarded so widely in the 
light merely of an opponent of evolution is due, no doubt, to the fact 
that his earlier works, such as “ The Story of the Earth and Man,” 
are his best known and most generally read; and also to the fact that 
the modifications which his mind underwent were stated in guarded 
language. Only the readers of his earlier and his later works, and 
‘the more careful, could be aware of the extent of modification which 
took place. But, it is not necessary to assume that this guarded char- 
acter of his later work was due to any want of intellectual honesty. 
It differs, indeed, from the classic case of Sir Charles Lyell, who re- 
vised his “ Principles of Geology ” after the publication of Darwin’s 
“Origin of Species,” and wished the whole world to know of his 
change of geological faith. Sir William Dawson was guarded in 
stating his later change of position, and it is not difficult to recognize 
two good reasons for the fact. The first is that although he found 
his earlier position as to the immutability of species untenable, he 
‘did not arrive, as Lyell did, at the conclusion that natural selection 
was a sufficiently complete scientific explanation of their origin. He 
had arrived at the conclusion that the question was a scientific one, 
and that it called for the operation of natural law, but he was not 
convinced that man had yet the key to that natural law. Then, no 
doubt, in the second place, in the absence of such a definite explana- 
tion he felt the responsibility, in his deeply religious nature, of dis- 
turbing the faith of the many people who trusted, and still trust, to 
his authority, as the scientific champion of the doctrine of special 
creation of every species of plant and animal. These seem to be the 
simple and reasonable explanations of the guarded character of his 
“ Salient Points in the Science of the Earth,” published in 1893, and 
give significance to the brief Preface he placed to it. 

give significance to the brief Preface he placed to it. The Preface is 
as follows: 

“The present work contains much that is new, and much in cor- 
rection and amplification of that which is old; and is intended as a 
closing deliverance on some of the more important questions of geo- 
logy, on the part of a veteran worker, conversant in his younger days 
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with those giants of the last generation, who, in the heroic age of 
geological science, piled up the mountains on which it is now the 
privilege of their successors to stand.” 

It is a preface of a single sentence, and the phrase “ much in 
correction and amplification of that which is old” is the keynote of 
the fact that the book largely modifies previous positions that had 
been maintained by the author. 

Yet—and this is one of the ways in which the book is guarded— 
the “ Salient Points in the Science of the Earth” in its general tone 
does not seem to depart from the attitude of previous works, which 
are frequently referred to in the direction of confirmation rather 
than of modification. It is in specific portions of certain chapters 
that the changed conceptions on the general subject of evolution are 
to be found. Here, too, the language is guarded in form, but ex- 
plicit in substance. The following selections from the seventh chap- 
ter, entitled “The Apparition and Succession of Animal Forms” 
may serve as examples. On page 170 Sir William Dawson says: 

“Nor need we enter on the vast field of discussion as to modern 
animals and plants opened up by Darwin and others. I shall confine 
myself altogether to that historical or palaeontological aspect in 
which life presents itself when we study the fossil remains entombed 
in the sediments of the earth’s crust, and which will enable me at 
least to show why some students of fossils hesitate to give in their 
adhesion to any of the current notions as to the origin of species. It 
will also be desirable to avoid, as far as possible, the use of the term 
‘evolution,’ as this has recently been employed in so many senses, 
whether of development or causation, as to have become nearly use- 
less for any scientific purpose; and that when I speak of creation of 
species the term is to be understood not in the arbitrary sense forced 
upon it by some modern writers, but as indicating the continuous 
introduction of new forms of life under definite laws, but by a power 
not emanating from within themselves, nor from the inanimate na- 
ture surrounding them.” 

We have here the outward form of his previous challenges to 
evolution, but there is a distinct modification in the substance. The 
term evolution has become “ nearly” useless for any scientific pur- 
pose, because of the different senses in which it has been employed. 
But above all, the “creation of species’ indicates “‘ the continuous 
introduction of new forms of life under definite laws.” This is cer- 
tainly a conception to which many of the readers of Sir William 


ame 
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Dawson’s books have not risen to-day. The “arbitrary sense” of 
the term “creation of species” can hardly be said to be the one 


** forced upon it by some modern writers,” but to have been the com- 


mon belief of mankind, and to be still the belief of those who reject 
the doctrine of evolution in any form. From belief, therefore, in 
the immutability of species, as it was conceived in the minds of man- 


kind generally and of naturalists, Sir William Dawson had proceeded 


‘ 


to a belief in the “‘ continuous introduction of new forms of life 


‘under definite laws,” and that step alone was one of the hardest 


that Darwin had to urge thinking men to take. 

A number of quotations might also be given which go to show 
that Sir William Dawson, reflecting independently upon the facts of 
palaeontology, frequently comes to conclusions in keeping with evo- 


lution, although it must also be borne in mind that some of his con- 


clusions in this branch of science run counter to accepted views. An 
instance of accordance of view is that on p. 172, in which he speaks 


‘of the “law of specialization of types, whereby generalized forms 


are succeeded by those more special, and this probably connected 


with the growing specialization of the inorganic world.” 


But the purpose of this article is not to trace the agreements of 
the book with Darwinism or its divergencies therefrom. It is rather 
to show that as a naturalist, Sir William Dawson had travelled far 
in the direction of evolution—much farther than is generally sup- 
posed by many people in Canada—and that from sincere motives as a 
theologian he was guarded in the expression of his views. The fre- 
quency with which in this chapter he recurs to the thought of the 
“law of continuity,’ by which new forms of life are introduced 


throughout geological time, is striking and significant, and not less 


so is this sentence on p. 192: 

“With reference to the primal aggregation of energy in the 
visible universe, with reference to the introduction of life, with refer- 
ence to the heavenly gifts of genius and prophecy, with reference to 
the introduction of the Saviour Himself into the world, and with re- 
ference to the spiritual gifts and graces of God’s people, all these 
spring, not from sporadic acts of intervention, but from the continu- 
ous action of God and the unseen world; and this, we must never 
forget, is the true ideal of creation in Scripture and in sound theo- 
logy.” 

This, of course, is no more than that ‘immanent teleology’ which 
sustained the minds of men like Charles Kingsley and Sir Charles 
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Lyell as far back as 1860; who accepted the teaching of Darwin, but: 
who also retained their Christian faith. It is the principle developed 
in modern idealism and so well stated in Professor Watson’s “ Out- 
line of Philosophy.” But in the last analysis, it is in “ sporadic acts 
of intervention ” that those who reject any doctrine of evolution be- 
lieve. It may be asked, therefore, if the sentence quoted is entirely 
disingenuous. The answer is that to different minds the same diffi- 
culties may appeal with different force. Sir William Dawson saw at 
first in the idea of evolution only a great danger to religious thought, 
and he long resisted its evidences. And in moving at last towards 
the idea, he did so with certain conceptions of geological history 
which prevented him from accepting the idea in the form of the 
operation of natural selection. Differing, for instance, both from 
Lyell and Darwin, as well as from the American geologist, Le Conte,. 
as to the imperfection of the geological record, he is inclined to be- 
lieve that the “ drift of its testimony is to show that species come in 
per saltum rather than by any slow and gradual process.” (p. 196). 

The context shows, however, that if he believes in the compara- 
tively sudden apparition of new forms of life, this is not the result 
of “sporadic acts of intervention.” 

“The introduction of new species of animals and plants has 
been a continuous process, not necessarily in the sense of the deriva- 
tion of one species from another, but in the higher sense of the con- 
tinued operation of the cause or causes which introduced life at 
first.” (p. 194). 

“The history of life presents a progress from the lower to the 
higher, and from the simpler to the more complex, and from the 
more generalized to the more specialized.” (p. 195). 

“But while the principles noted above may be said to be known 
laws of the apparition of new forms of life, they do not reach to the 
secondary efficient causes of the introduction of new species. What 
these may ultimately prove to be, to what extent they can be known 
to us, and to what extent they may include processes of derivation, it 
impossible now to say.” (p. 196). 

But Sir William Dawson plainly desired above all things that 
science, in moving towards some theory of evolution, would not lose 
sight of the thought of God. Here, perhaps, he failed to do justice 
to those who accepted the truths of science boldly, when they were 
convinced of their validity, and whose faith left to the future the 
demonstration of the essential accordance of scientific and religious 
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truth. He strove apparently to guard the weaker brethren who 
might be disturbed in faith by a too sudden reversal of previous 
conceptions of the universe. 

Nevertheless, it is not in the interest of the intellectual develop- 
ment of Canada that it should be believed by so many that his oppo- 
sition to evolutionary thought was and remained complete. There 
was a certain recognition of secondary efficient causes in the origina- 
tion of species in the “ Story of the Earth and Man,” published in 
1873, and this recognition was much more extensive in the “ Salient 
Points” published in 1893. The memory of the great educationist 
and scientist will not suffer, in the end, by a proper appreciation of 
his real standpoint with regard to modern thought, but his great 
authority will not then afford the excuse for the rejection of those 
conceptions in science and scholarship to which the work of Darwin 
has so largely contributed. 

J. C. SUTHERLAND. 
Richmond, Que. 


QUEEN’S AND HER FUTURE. 


“That good thing which was committed unto thee, keep.”—1 Tim. 1: 14. 
* * * * * * 





“We have built up a great University and we had better keep our hand 
on it. We cannot know the future nor how soon we may need such an insti- 
tution.”—Grant. 


FAisiory of the Present Agitation. 


In April, 1900, Principal Grant submitted to the Board of Trus- 
tees a statement of the position and outlook of Queen’s at that time. 
He said: 


“Since 1874 the Church has ceased as a body to recognize any 
responsibility for the University. Harmony has indeed existed be- 
tween the Church and the graduates as to what constitutes a right 
ideal of education for clergy and laity alike; and this may have been 
a more vital force than a formal connection would have been. But, 
there is no church organization to which we can appeal for defence 
or support, although the nominal connection with the Church still ex- 
ists, and must always make it difficult for many of our graduates to 
feel the full measure of their responsibility; while it prevents munici- 
palities in Eastern Ontario, or the Government and Legislature of the 
Province, from voting the direct aid which otherwise could legiti- 
mately be sought from them. 

“Our founders made the Church the Corporation of Queen’s, be- 
cause, as the Rev. Dr. Machar said, at the first public meeting held to 
collect money for the infant University, ‘It was a matter of necessity 
that the control of such an institution should be in the hands of some 
trustworthy and responsible body.’ That body has declined the con- 
trol, and the children of the University have become a numerous as 
well as a trustworthy and responsible body. . 

“As the membership of the Presbyterian Church of Canada is 
represented only by the General Assembly, and it disclaims responsi- 
bility for the Teen it is ae ie that the Charter should be 
changed as follows: . 


His view was in short—that we had exhausted our constituency 
for support, and must look for another. It was an entirely practical 
view, he did not deceive himself with the vain imagination that the 
relation with the Church would continue after the proposed change. 
To him ‘ separation’ was separation and he did not like it. 

In his ‘ Life’ it is thus stated: 


“Grant came at last to feel that it was better to sever a connec- 
tion which had become nominal, and to make the Constitution of the 
University representative of the work it was doing. . . . With 
the apathy he found in the Church, with the readiness with which it 
assented to his proposals, he was surprised and disappointed. Not a 
dissentient voice was raised. This apathy was perhaps more apparent 
than real, and was in a large measure due to a feeling of the hope- 
lessness of opposing him in any measure connected with Queen’s upon 
which he had set his heart.” 
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The Assembly of 1900 approved of “any well-considered change 
in the Constitution of the University which would still further in- 
crease its usefulness by making the body of Trustees more com- 
pletely representative of the undenominational character of the work 
which it is doing.” The proposed “ change” was considered at a 
meeting of Corporators in November, 1900, ‘and at a meeting of 
Trustees and Assembly’s Committee in December, 1900. Then a 
singular thing happened. The movement stopped. Nothing further 
was done at that time. Why, will never be fully known. With the 


_ exception of a formal report of progress presented to the Assembly 


of 1901, nothing is known to have been done from December, 1900, 
to March, 1902. ! 

An interview took place between the Premier of Ontario and 
Principal Grant in December, 1900, at which Mr. Ross informed the 
Principal that, although all denominational restrictions were re- 
moved, the aid of the Government must still come through the 
Mining School. The Premier mentioned the reasons which required 
the Government to pursue this course, but it would not be proper 
to repeat them here. The effect of the interview was to arrest the 
progress of the movement as above stated from December, 1900, to 
March, 1902. In March, 1902, Principal Grant took further steps 
to shape the reconstruction of the Constitution in accordance with 
the new programme. He was so engaged when death stayed his 
hand. 

Principal Gordon took up the matter in the spring of 1903 and 
the Bill was prepared to go through Parliament when the Assembly 
at Vancouver halted the whole movement and referred to the Pres- 
byteries the question of the continuance of the Church connection 
and the financial support of Queen’s. Presbyteries and Synods with 
remarkable unanimity voted for the continuance of connection and 
support, and the Board of Trustees by resolution of July 14th, 1904, 
“agree to maintain the present relations between the Church and 
the University.” This changed attitude of the Church was welcomed 
by many Queen’s men who had followed Principal Grant in his ef- 
forts to solve the problem of Queen’s as it then stood. The Endow- 
ment campaign was prosecuted with enthusiasm, and received sup- 


port from new friends as well as old, but there were disappointments, 


and the results were slower than we had expected. Into this situa- 
tion in March, 1908, came the petition for admission to the Pension 
Fund and for a change of the Constitution of the University which 


l 
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that involved. The first effect was to paralyze the Endowment cam- 
paign, which has never recovered. In the University Council, in 
April, 1908, after long discussion a twice-modified resolution was 
carried by the votes of the Senate, and this diversity of views led the 
Trustees to refer the whole matter to the General Assembly at Win- 
nipeg. What occurred there is well known. The Assembly did an 
unusual thing, reversing the report of its own Committee which 
looked towards separation, and reaffirming the position taken from 
1903 onward—that Queen’s should remain with the Church—and 
advising the Trustees to provide pensions. It might have been ex- 
pected that the movement would ‘ take end’ with this deliverance of 
our constituency, through their representatives. The Board of Trus- 
tees had asked the advice of the General Assembly, that body had 
advised, but the natural sequence of things did not follow. The 
advice asked for and obtained was not followed. Instead, the Trus- 
tees resolved to ask the Assembly to remove ‘the denominational 
disabilities.’ Six months later that is again modified, as the Univer- 
sity Council is found unwilling to confirm this request, and as the 
outcome of much discussion we have the resolution of the Board 
sent to the Assembly and now before the Commission. 

Not since the time of Baalam, the son of Beor, has there been 
so remarkable an instance of working the oracle for the desired re- 
sponse. 


The Questions Involved. 


Two things are involved in this matter which should be kept 
apart: (1)The Carnegie Pension Fund. (2) The expansion of the 
University. 

The agitation began with the desire to obtain “ the benefits of 
the Carnegie Foundation.” From March, 1908, until April, 1909, 
that dominated the movement, but even then it received support 
from some members of the Trustee Board, and of the Senate, who 
desired separation from the Church for its own sake, and therefore 
supported the petition of the Senate although they disapproved of its 
immediate aim. 

By tacit consent the Pension Fund has now been relegated to 
the background as far as possible, but it still remains the fons et origo 
of all that has happened, and its influence is one of the main forces 
carrying the agitation along. 

But it has no doubt been felt that to change our Constitution for 
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the incidental advantages of a foreign pension fund to be thereby 
gained, was a proceeding difficult to defend, and from the first some 
of the strongest advocates of change have urged it on other grounds. 

One of the dangers of the situation lies in the combination of 
those who for divers reasons seek the same end. 

Since, however, the financial question has been declared “sub- 
ordinate,’ and the chief factor to be readjustment owing to the 
expansion of the University, what should be done? We have been 
adjusting ourselves to expansion since 1874. At that time the Uni- 
versity Council was formed to give all graduates a voice in the affairs 
of the University, and in 1889 it was felt that graduates should be 
directly represented on the Trustee Board, and that was done, and 
in 1906 that representation was doubled. We have therefore the 
experience of the past thirty-five years in expansion to guide us. 

In 1906 the Constitution was resettled, and in 1909 we are told, 
“at is no longer adapted to the new conditions with which the Uni- 
versity has to deal.” The last amendment of 1906 was under con- 
sideration by our constituents, including the Senate, from 1903 on- 
wards. There was no haste about it. It was “a well-considered 
change.” It was accepted “unanimously” in a much truer sense 
than some recent resolutions. But so rapid are we that in three 
years we are said to have already outgrown it. 

What are the “new conditions’ which are claimed to justify 
this speed? There is a curious unwillingness to state them. In pre- 
senting the report of the Assembly’s Committee, Principal Patrick at 
Winnipeg said that only “extraordinary circumstances ” could jus- 
tify the action of the Senate, but he did not tell us what they were. 

The disparity of incomes at Queen’s as compared with Toronto 
and McGill has always existed. Forty years ago the salary of the 
President of Toronto was $4,000, of Queen’s $2,000, and everything 
else in somewhat similar proportion. Men have left Queen’s because 
of this ‘ condition ” on several occasions; also men have refused to 
leave us when tempted away on such grounds, but never before has 
disparity of incomes been suggested as a ground for a change of our 
Constitution. Comparisons are an offence, but it is right to say, we 
have a staff which is doing admittedly the best sort of work in Can- 
ada; that is giving the highest kind of national service, and whose 
output in graduates Canada thankfully receives and holds in high 
esteem. The financial question never ceases to be present with us at 
every meeting of Trustees. The endeavour to carry on our work 
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with insufficient means is constant. In the past when we have been 


most seriously straitened we have gone to our constituents and they . 


have generously responded—in 1868, in 1878, in 1887, in 1904. To 
proceed “along our natural lines’’ would be to renew that appeal 
and continue it. Principal Grant in 1900 said we had exhausted our 
constituency. But in 1904 that constituency was doubled, to state it 
moderately, by the action of the Church then taken. Mr. Charlton, 
who prior to that time had not regarded himself as a member of our 
constituency, gave us the largest gift Queen’s has as yet received, and 
many others similarly unrelated to us followed his example. Why 
should expansion in 1909 not proceed “ along our natural lines”’ as 
heretofore? Because of “ new conditions’? What are they? Some 
of them are the unrest which affects certain members of the Uni- 
versity, the general feeling of unsettledness resulting from the pre- 
sent agitation, and the attempt of certain members of Senate to direct 
the future of the University. We have been told that our true policy 
is ‘harmonious development along our natural lines.” Surely there 
could be no more admirable expression of the true policy of the 
University. If words are intended to express our thoughts this 
policy means that “the internal or subjective process of unfolding 
or expanding” shall go on as heretofore “along our natural lines,” 
that it shall be a continuous and orderly outcome of our past growth 
and expansion, that there shall be no break in that continuity but 
ordered sequence throughout. The law of growth is growth from 
within. Hitherto it has been so—the steps of our progress conform 
to that law. They have been (1) harmonious, (2) development, (3) 
along our natural lines. 

Each of these advances came “as if in obedience to a natural 
law,’ harmony and unanimity leading and guiding. There was his- 
torical continuity and natural growth throughout — no break any- 
where. The most remarkable thing was the check at Vancouver, 
when a break seemed “ inevitable.” It came of no set purpose and 
no man designed it. The Invisible Forces brought it and certain 
unexpected influences took possession of the Assembly and the move- 
ment for separation was arrested and stayed. 

We are now assured that the present attempt to break with our 
past is in the true line of our past development—that is—to cut us 
off from the roots and sources of our past life is evolution and ad- 
vancement. “Expansion by contraction” is said to be the true 
method of progress. Here the wayfaring man becomes puzzled and 
pinches himself to be sure that he is awake. He has not sufficiently 
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taken account of “the natural tendency of the human mind to be- 
lieve what we wish.” He does not understand the academic use of 
language. He is obliged to take refuge in facts. The facts are that 
the growth of the University has come with its relation to the 
Presbyterian Church: Its students first reached the 100 mark after 
its appeal to its constituency in 1868-9 for an endowment to take 
the place of its means of life, swept away like Job’s, in one day, by 
the withdrawal of the Government grant in 1867, and the failure 
of the Commercial Bank at the same time. Queen’s was then ‘‘ on 
the street,” if you like. But her constituency stood by her under 
the leadership of Snodgrass and Mackerras, and the money came 
to support her and the students to fill her halls. The two things 
erew together as they have always done. The students came from 
the homes that gave the money. The appeal for money informed the 
people of the claims and value of the University, and when they 
gave their money they sent their sons, and the same process has 
always gone on. Every appeal for money has also brought students. 
One thousand graduates will confirm this statement if asked what 
brought them to Queen’s. Nothing is more significant of this than 
the present endowment campaign, whereas prior to that the students 
from Western Ontario numbered 131, they had increased. to 347 in 
the session of 08-09. 

The growth of the University has come primarily from its rela- 
tion to the Presbyterian Church. Every benefactor of the Univer- 
sity becomes a proprietor in it, having the personal interest which 
that relationship gives. When men endow universities it is well 
known that their sense of ownership is sometimes embarrassing. 
The strength of Queen’s position is that in the multitude of our 
owners there is safety. Why should this progress not be allowed to 
continue along our natural lines? It will, if you let it alone. 

“ The really vital relation’’ between the Church and the Uni- 
versity is that of parent and child. The Church has nourished and 
cherished her, given her her distinctive character, built her up on the 
Scottish traditions and ideals, on the model of the Scottish Univer- 
sities, made her thus national in spirit from the beginning and left 
her free to grow along those broad lines. We are told “ this delicate 
yet vital relation may be wisely preserved in all future, developments 
of Oneen’s, but it cannot be wisely preserved by means of legal re- 
strictions.” No one ever thought so, but we are not told how “ it 
may be wisely preserved,” and yet that is what we all desire to know.. 
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That is the crux of the whole matter. If the present agitation in 
Queen’s did not involve the integrity of her life and the perilling of 
“this delicate yet vital relation,’ our opposition would not exist. “It 
may be wisely preserved.”—Wise men have been taking counsel on 
this crucial matter for eighteen months, and we have no suggestion 
as to how it is to be done. We are only told how it cannot be done. 
If it were possible to tel! us how it could be done, surely these gen- 
tlemen would tell us. They are not withholding their solution of 
the problem for a more convenient season. That would be blame- 
worthy if they have any. If they have any method by which “ this 
delicate yet vital relation’ can be preserved, now is the time to pre- 
sent it. If they have none, then we must pray to be allowed to re- 
tain that imperfect framework in which it has hitherto been pre- 
served. For it is vital. To some of us it is the heart and soul of 
Queen’s. It has never hindered or impeded our growth or pros- 
perity—to say so is to deny our history. It may have the defects of 
its qualities. We must not therefore let it slip. It is no more “ pre- 
served by legal restrictions ” than the vital relation of Canada to the 
Empire is so maintained, but if the legal tie between us and Britain 
were severed, how long would last the “ delicate yet vital relation ” 
between us? 

Carlyle speaks of the “ priceless things ”’ the Americans threw 
away by separation from Britain. We have no desire to point a 
moral of that sort. The things that will go with ‘ f 


‘ 


“separation ’”’ we 
cannot enumerate, measure, or estimate. We have no categories 
under which we can place them. 

The moral risks involved in such a step are too great. We 
speak of the value of the British tradition. There is also the value 
of the Queen’s tradition. Let us continue to build according to the 
pattern that was shown us “in the Mount.” 

This delicate yet vital relation is many-sided. It is intellectual, 
moral, spiritual, religious, as well as financial. The problem is to 
risk or abandon the financial, but to retain all the rest. Originally 
it was to retain the financial with all the rest and abolish the legal 
and formal. The moral acrobat who could do this has not been 
found, and the talk of it has perhaps now ceased, and likewise the 
spiritual tumbler who could perform on this delicate yet vital rela- 
tion, after you “ cut the nerve,” will remain undiscovered. 

Men are made by the action of the spiritual forces. Is Queen’s 
a factory of men? If the art of living is to know how to give one’s 
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life, how has Queen’s taught that lesson? How shall she teach it~ 
in the future? Is not the supreme question, ‘“ How shall we best 
minister to the intellectual and spiritual life of the student’? 

What should dominate? The financial or the other side of 
things? We say, not the financial. We declare that to be subordi- 
nate. What, then, is dominating? Let us not deceive ourselves 
with words. ‘‘ Words,” says Ruskin, “if they are not watched will 
do deadly work sometimes.” The fact that Toronto or McGill Uni- 
versity has lately acquired certain material advantages is one of 
the grounds urged most strenuously for changing the Constitution 
of Queen’s. Does it not seem unworthy of our history that this 
should be done? Is it not an extraordinary position for a univer- 
sity to take, that it should seek to alter “the body of fundamental 
laws which govern it” in order that it may better compete with cer- 
tain so-called rival institutions? What conception of a university 
is this? We have always thought a university was an assembly of 
teachers and scholars inspired by the love of learning, banded to- 
gether for the pursuit of truth. 

Prof. Gibbs Murray says: “If you can get a large and strong 
class of people with whom the getting of money is not the first, nor 
the second, nor the third, among the motive forces of their lives 

. it is hard to realize how much hope for the future it would 
bring us.” Where shall we look for this type of man unless from 
the universities? 


Changes in the Constitution. 


For forty years the University has had continuous pros- 
perity, growth and expansion, which show no sign of halting. Can 
it be said that its progress has been impeded by any ‘ denominational 
restrictions’? Has any attempt been made to show this? The facts 
show the opposite. Money and students have come not. in spite of, 
but because of our relation with our constituents. If in the past 
certain causes have produced certain results, should they not con- 
tinue to operate? Or does it come to pass that at a certain stage of 
progress the things which have made us turn to undo us? 

On what considerations should a change of Constitution be 
based? “The fundamental laws which govern an institution ” 
should not be altered for temporary or incidental reasons. Perma- 
nence and stability are more to be desired than temporary or inci- 
dental advantages of any sort, and vital principles only should 
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dominate in constitutional change. When it is claimed that new con- 
ditions, facts, and circumstances require readjustment of our funda- 
mental laws, we must see to it that things essential and vital are not 
sacrificed to that which is accidental and unstable. Changes should 
only be made when the necessity is shown to conform us to some 
principle or condition so permanent, essential, and vital, that we are 
constrained to accept it as in obedience to a natural law. It is diffi- 
cult if not impossible to imagine circumstances which would warrant 
a change of Constitution for temporary or incidental considerations. 
Permanence and stability are things of supreme importance. Prince- 
ton University, which is often cited as an exaimpie for Queen’s, 
is carried on to-day under the old Colonial Charter of 1748. 

This principle has hitherto governed us. True Constitutions are 
not made, they grow. ‘That is the primary lesson of the British Con- 
stitution? They grow from their roots in a hidden way of their 
own. Their principles unfold and expand, strike deeper root and 
take firmer hold on the sources of their life. Cromwell found this 
out when he tried to wrest to his own will the principles of the Brit- 
ish Constitution. He gave it up, with the wisdom that was his, and 
his words have come down to us: “We cannot jump into a Consti- 
tution.” Wise words! perhaps they contain a lesson for us. Sudden 
and violent change is only “inevitable” when you have South 
American conditions. ‘“ The progress of institutions to be beneficial 
must be slow and unconscious.” Spontaneous development is the 
true course of things. It may be at least right to say that certain 
considerations do not warrant fundamental change. Man has often 
been saved from mistakes by the “ Thou-shalt-nots.” 

I. The financial question should not determine the change of 
the Constitution. / 

That will scarcely be disputed in 1910. It might have been in 
1908. 

We would all now agree that the commercial argument should 
not win, and that the interests of the University should not be put 
up to auction, to be knocked down to the highest bidder. 











1 “The continued national life of the people . . . . has remained wn- 
broken for fourteen hundred years. At no moment has the tie hetween the 
present and the past been wholly rent asunder; at no moment have English- 
men sat down to put together a wholly new constitution in obedience to some 
dazzling theory. Each step in our growth has been the natural consequence 
of some earlier step; each change in our law and constitution has been, not 
the bringing in of anything wholly new, but the development and improve- 
ment of something that was already old.”—Freeman, Growth of English Con- 
stitution. 
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II. Changes should not violate our past history. ‘The man 
who does not cling to his own past seems wanting in something es- 
sentially human.” ? 

We have only threescore and ten years behind us, but whatever 
Queen’s is to-day is the fruit of the toil and pain and lives of the 
men who have made us. The lives of Mackerras and Grant are built 
into her walls. And “of such” were the men before them. They 
were men on whom 

“The Scottish Church ME cue MNS 
had held the strong hand of her purity,” 
and they builded this altar unto the Lord in this new land to which 
they came. Let their spirit rule us still. We cannot afford to be 
untrue to their work. An English writer.said last year, “ Canada 
lacks the stability, the veneration for human institutions, the dignity 
that characterizes the Old World.” Let us not renounce our faith 
in the Eleventh chapter of Hebrews. 

III. Changes must not cut us off from any of the sources of 
our past life. Unity and continuity must be preserved. 

To destroy life is to do a thing which you are always required 
to justify and defend. Is this anywhere more true than in the things 
we are dealing with? Can the destruction of any part of the life of 
the University be justified? What circumstances would afford a 
justification of it? The onus is on those who would assume such a 
responsibility. 

IV. Changes must not be made without full assurance of their 
value. 

We drop our old constituency—what do we gain? It has been 
said that our relation to the Church is merely nominal. How would 
it be with the proposed new Constitution? The graduates and bene- 
factors have no organization. To organize them would be imprac- 
ticable. They could not meet or consult. They could not express a 
considered opinion on any university question. They could not ad- 
vise or deliberate, or receive reports as a body. They could vote for 
Trustees and nothing more. 

The destiny of the University would rest with a heterogeneous 
Board, without unity of spirit or sentiment, without traditions to 
steady them, without responsibility to anyone. Now, the founders 
of Queen’s committed her to “a trustworthy and responsible body.” 











1Professor Glover. 
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At every crisis of her history Queen’s has fallen back on her 
constituents to receive new life and strength. Her constituents 
speaking through their representatives in the General Assembly are 
an organized body. ‘Their representatives are university men gath- 
ered from Enropean, American and Canadian universities. They 
meet annually and hear of matters affecting the life of the Univer- 
sity. They are consulted from time to time and with one exception 
their advice has been uniformly followed. Where can you find an- 
other body so eminently fit to advise on university matters?, This, 
the most representative body of university men in Canada, it is pro- 
posed to cast off, and in its place we are to have a practically irre- 
sponsible body which could never fall back on its constituents for 
counsel or aid as Queen’s has done at every crisis. We would not 
hand over to such a body the control of a public school. The public 
school is governed by a Board which is directly and continuously re- 
sponsible to a constituency which completely controls it. And this 
we are pleased to call nationalization—to cut us off from that part of 
the nation which has for centuries stood for education as part of its 
religion. One could readily find a better name for it. To vest the 
control of the University in “its benefactors and graduates,” is one 
of the phrases that bear us along. Consider it a moment. “ Bene- 
factors and graduates ”’ with the chief benefactor—the Church—left 
out. How many benefactors will exist 25 years hence? Judge by 
the history of our Endowment Fund since March, 1908! There will 
remain the graduates scattered to and fro in the earth, a dispersion 
incapable of organization, without existence as a body, unable to 
speak with one voice, incapable of meeting or taking counsel toge- 
ther on any university matter. It would be not even a legal fiction. 
When the crisis comes, to whom would this Board go for counsel 
or help? Such a scheme is unscientific, unphilosophical, unhistorical. 
But its advocates assure us that the disembodied spirit of the past 
will still continue to haunt the halls of Queen’s, and with this we are 
to rest content. 

Noah Porter was President of Yale from 1871 to 1885. He 
held the chair of Moral Philosophy from 1846 to 1892. He wrote 
a book on American colleges, which went through several editions. 
In it he says: 


, 


“The College should maintain Christian worship, and this should 
be conducted in an earnest and positive manner. It should give posi- 
tive Christian instruction concerning the evidence and truths of The- 
ism and Christianity. It should by the influence and activities of its 
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teachers favour an active Christian life. At the same time the College 
is professedly and primarily a place for intellectual culture. All the 
conditions required for successful study should be furnished. Among 
these are prominent perfect tolerance of every form of religious 
opinion, encouragement to the utmost freedom of reading and en- 
quiry, and the inculcation of the bravest confidence in the authority of 
evidence and the application of a critical judgment.” 

After discussing how such a College can be best constituted, he 

sums it up thus: 

“In the present divided condition of Christendom there seems to 
be no solution of the problem except the one which has been accepted 
in this country, viz., that the College should be in the hands of some 
single religious denomination in order to secure unity and effect to its 
religious character and influence, and that it should be free from sec- 
tarian bias and illiberality by its responsibility to the community which 
it would influence, and the enlightened and catholic influences of the 
culture to which it is devoted.” 

“We see no alternative between this and the abandonment of any 
special and efficient religious influence, 1.e., the complete secularization 
of the College.” 

We could now show President Porter another alternative, name- 


ly, the present Constitution of Queen’s. It comes nearest to his ideal. 
The Theological Faculty. 


If the choice is between retaining Theology and Church con- 
nection, or cutting off both, what should be done? Is it in the line 
of our past development to cut off “the crown of the University, 
the queen of the sciences”? Can you find that Theology impedes? 
The secret of Queen’s may be there. 

Is development a matter of quantity only, or is quality to be con- 
sidered? The character of the output. 

It is proposed to fuse Arts, Science, Medicine, Pedagogy, Min- 
ing, into one harmonious whole, leaving Theology out. Is that de- 
sirable? Is it a development along our natural lines? In order to 
bring Science in, is it necessary to push Theology out? Push Theo- 
logy out—what spirits are going to enter? We are “incurably re- 
ligious.”” Our new Board may provide us with a new religion. What 
right have we to convert Queen’s into an experiment? 

Can anyone say how much the type and character of her gradu- 
ates is influenced by the presence of the Theological Faculty as an 
integral part of her? The students in Theology are the senior men, 
they continue to attend classes in History, Philosophy, Politics, Sci- 
ence, etc., they enter fully into all the college life and greatly influ- 
ence it. On the other hand, Arts students attend Theological lec- 
tures. It is proposed to change all this. 
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The Theological Faculty is to be separated notwithstanding the 
infinite value of its presence as an integral part of the University. 
The value of it is best expressed in the Supplement to the Quarterly, 
1907, and in Dr. Scott’s inaugural lecture. 

The future product will be different. That is the one thing you 
can predict about it. Will anyone say that the radical changes pro- 
posed will not affect the product? With a different Constitution, 
altered faculties, changed relations, new atmosphere, different spiri- 
tual temper, will the product remain the same? ‘Then we must sus- 
pend the law of cause and effect. We shall furnish Canada with a 
different article, which Canada does not ask. We break the mould 
that has made our men, and throw it away, and start afresh. Some- 
times that is heroic action, sometimes erratic and unwise. What is 
it here? It must have sufficient cause to justify it. What would be 
sufficient cause? If we are serving Canada in the work we are doing 
and the verdict of the public is “ Well done!’ must we abandon it 
because we have come to a “ Hill of Difficulty ” ?? 

We take all the risks involved in the change, accepting the as- 
surance of our blind guides that beyond the blankness ahead lies our 
true future. We commit our past to the grave, in the sure and cer- 
tain hope of a resurrection to 


Finance. 


The financial side of this question must be weighed thought- 
fully. Many elements are found in it; the pension runs through it 
like a black thread; State aid is there, actual and possible; also pri- 
vate subscriptions and the Endowment Fund; and finally the prob- 
able demands of the Church in the event of separation: material of 
itself for an entire article. 


1. The pension, made use of at the outset as a Fiery Cross to 
arouse the constituency to a sense of the imminent peril of Queen’s, 
is now declared to be quite subordinate and even negligible, not the 
cause but the occasion of the agitation. In view of the meagre size 





1“ But when they saw that the hill was steep and high, and that there 
were two other ways to go; and stpposing also that these two ways might 
meet again with that up which Christian went, on the other side of the hill; 
therefore they were resolved to go in those ways. Now the name of one of 
those ways was Danger and the name of the other Destruction.”—Pilgrim’s 
Progress. 
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to which the financial advantage has shrunk because of the publica- 
tion of the Third Annual Report of the Pension Trustees, it is not 
now questioned that $100,000 in the hands of the Trustees of 
Queen’s would be more valuable than the entire pension. 

No other word would be needed on this point, were it not that 
appeal is still made to votes of the Senate and other faculties, 
secured in part by an explicit reference to the pension; and so long 
as these votes are used as arguments, the pension question is working 
sub rosa. The snake is scotched, not killed.) For that reason/it is 
still necessary to state the exact value of the pension, and to point 
out that the figures published by some professors in a pamphlet en- 
titled “ Queen’s College at Kingston ” are not borne out by the facts. 


2. “ State aid” is more difficult and complex, partly because it 
has a history, and partly because it includes administration. At pre- 
sent State aid is given to the School of Mining ($42,000 annually for 
maintenance, quite exclusive of the various money grants for six 
buildings, five owned and one rented), to Medicine $50,000 for a 
Medical Laboratories building, and to Education $9,000 annually for 
maintenance, all wisely invested and giving the Government an 
ample return. 

Arts would have little or no place in this scheme, were there not 
attached to these grants a history, revealing the wisdom of Principal 
Grant. At the time the School of Mining was founded, all the sci- 
ences (Chemistry, Physics, Biology, Botany, Geology) were of 
course then taught in Queen’s; at the present time only Botany and 
Biology are taught there. Endowments formerly required for these 
subjects were set free and were used by the Trustees of Queen’s to 
strengthen other departments in Arts. The public, informed by the 
Hon. G. W. Ross, who was then Premier, from his place in the 
House of the way in which Queen’s was helped by the grants to the 


School of Mining, had no complaint to make, any more than it com- 


plained when more recently the Hon. J. P. Whitney gave $9,000 
directly to the Trustees of Queen’s for Education. 


To say that all this “cannot be candidly acknowledged ” is to 
err, as it equally is, to hint that anything but perfect concord exists 
between the governing Boards of the School of Mining and the Uni- 
versity. A letter written on behalf of Queen’s to a Provincial Cabi- 
net Minister on June Ist, 1903, giving details and particulars of the 
working of the two institutions, concludes in these words: 
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“T have tried to give you the exact state of the case. We have no 
reason for concealing the fact that the Government has assisted in 
making Kingston the educational centre which it now is. Hence I 
have no objection to your using this letter in any way you see fit. I 
have always felt that you will take an unprejudiced view of the situa- 
tion.’ 


One other remark under the head of “history.” When in June, 
1903, news reached Kingston that the General Assembly had decided 
to maintain the connection between Church and College, it was re- 
marked that now the School of Mining was “dished,” the idea being 
that affiliation with an institution connected with the Presbyterian 
Church would militate against State-aid to Mining. But what has 
been the actual result? Not to speak of additional Science buildings, 
the annual grant has grown since 1903 from $23,000 to $42,000. We 
might well pray for a continuation of the “dishing;” but, what is 
more pertinent, the public, through the Provincial Government, has 
evidently taken a broad, sane and practical view. In fact the de- 
nominational issue has in time itself become changed with the gen- 
eral decay of the narrow denominational spirit inside of the denomi- 
nations themselves. Indeed, this whole denominational question was 
in process of a quiet burial, until it was galvanized into a semblance 
of life by this agitation. Let us clear our minds of this cant about 
“the denominational college.” The marks of the denominational 
college are these: 


“Tt seems to exist for the furtherance of the interest of this par- 
ticular Church and its appeal for patronage is solely or mainly to its 
own adherents. Consequently its service is not for all the people but 
for a class, and its teaching, its moral ideals, its academic standards, 
the habits of conduct in which it strives to train its students are 
adapted to the dogmatic doctrines and practical rules of its Church. 
In a word, it is sectarian in spirit and practice. This sectarianism 
shows itself in the general governing policy of the institution, in the 
appointment and qualifications of its governing Board and in the se- 
lection of its teaching force. . . . This subordination of the edu- 
cational purposes of the College to other uses appears, it is urged, 
more clearly in the selection of the teaching staff. Here the chief 
consideration is not always the scholarship of the instructor, nor in- 
deed his religious character, but his connection with a particular 
Church. In seeking a professor, other institutions demand first of all 
general academic fitness, which includes both scholarship and charac- 
ter; the denominational college insists upon an intellectual assent to 
-certain theological dogmas as a determining test and a conforming to 
certain conventional habits of conduct. Some of the general results 
of such a policy are that the denominational college cannot get and 
hold the best men, that its standards of scholarship are lowered, that 
the intellectaul and moral atmosphere of the institution is narrow and 
illiberal, and that there can neither be freedom of teaching nor free- 
dom of learning, conditions so necessary for the largest, sanest and 
most fruitful academic life.” 1 


1 President Snyder, Methodist Review, January, 1909. 
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Look on this picture and then at Queen’s. 
3. The progress of the Endowment is said by opponents of 


‘Church connection to prove that the Church does not sufficiently 


desire to retain Queen’s. Space will hardly allow us to quote the 
interesting figures of our Secretary, Rev. Prof. Laird, but they will 


‘be gladly supplied on application. The total subscription up to the 


time when this agitation began was $305,049, of which $168,273 had 
been paid. These amounts have been thought to be unsatisfactory 
even by some who strongly urge the maintenance of the Church tie, 
but not by any worker in the field, except one, namely the Principal. 
Although the hard-fought game was prolonged, objections came not 
from the contestants on the field, but from occupants of reserved 


seats on the grand stand. Agitating the Constitutional question 


struck a mortal blow at the Endowment which after dragging itself 


-wearily along for a few months, finally ceased to exist. Perhaps in 


the event of separation moneys collected for Mining may be added 
to that fraction of the Endowment saved from the general wreck (a 
matter of bookkeeping) ; perhaps some believe so strongly in altering 
the Charter as to subscribe on no other condition, (so far a compen- 
sation); perhaps the leaders in the agitation are prepared to start a 
new movement (a complete uncertainty). In the meantime there is 
an indubitable financial loss, while a greater loss threatens. We are 
in danger of losing an unparalleled educational opportunity, a host 


_of friends and prestige ; an educational opportunity, because the open 


door of hundreds of churches, so long coveted but never secured by 
Principal Grant, will be closed; friends, because just so soon as 
Queen’s relies on State aid, no more brasses will be placed on the 
walls of Convocation Hall to the heroic poor who in past years 
scrimped and saved in order to support their college (indeed some of 
the brasses already there must be veiled in crape) ; prestige, because 
for the first time in our history there was sounded a retreat. 

4. Considering the direct and indirect help which Presbyterian- 
ism has been to Queen’s from infancy to manhood, what is the likely 
and reasonable position of a Commission appointed by a church ad- 
mittedly loath to sever the historical and vital tie? Will it not be 
something like this? ‘‘ We have no desire to withdraw funds from 
Arts to Theology, so long as the tie persists, but if you succeed in 
forcing severance, and the Church’s interest in Queen’s is reduced to 


Theology, then there must be passed over to the new Trustee Board 
for Theology all those University funds properly traceable to the 
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Church connection. Theology must be strengthened in staff and 
salaries in order to compete, as it then openly must, with other theo- 
logical schools of the Church; it must have a building and a library. 
If the University asserts that need of money is compelling a revision 
of the Charter, it is fair for the Church to keep its eye on the treas- 
ury. At least, the Church interests shall not suffer.” 

Now what is the situation? Has any advocate of the removal of 
so-called disabilities faced the new financial problem now raised? Is 


there any likelihood that the Province at the instigation of Queen’s. 
will alter its whole policy? Principal Grant’s name has been too, 
freely used by those who are bent on breaking with the Church. 
Have they imitated him in making sure beforehand what the Govern-. 
ment will do? If they have made the attempt they have failed, and. 
an initial failure is not the best augury of future success. At the. 


present moment the Government has one Provincial University. 


Will it adopt an indefinite number of Provincial Universities solely. 


on the ground that their governing Boards are undenominational? 
Not so long as there remains with it a vestige of statesmanship. Will 
Toronto University, which is asking for more funds, quietly stand 


aside and allow any institution, however undenominational, to step. 


into the position to which it has hitherto had the exclusive right? 
There is no guarantee from the separationists that this will be the 
attitude of Toronto. It protested before; will it be silent now? Sup- 
posing that Toronto raises its voice against our claim, and to it is 
added the potent voice of Victoria, heard formerly on the same side, 


what, humanly speaking, are our chances for any grant proportional ' 


to the financial and other sacrifices we have made to secure it? And 
stipposing a grant to the University as large as we at present secure 
for Science, Medicine and Education combined, or suppose the grant 
to be larger, larger by the average annual increase to these faculties 
for say the last fifteen years, who will receive the extra amount? 
Arts will demand it, because Arts would have suffered most from the 
change; Arts will demand it and probably secure it, or the lion’s 
share of it. This pretty scramble may be the upshot of a move, 
which is ostensibly to draw all the faculties into eternal harmony. 
In such a denouement the real advantage to any faculty or to the 
University as a whole is hard to discover. Will the last state of the 


College, out of which has been cast the devil of “denominationalism,”” 


be better or worse than the first? 
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Reconstruction. 


An institution which is alive will from time to time indicate its 
growth by changes in its organization; with its roots in the past it 
will meet the needs of the present and future; it will make progress 
and still be the same old Queen’s. Those who have “ fought and 
wrought together’ in days gone by will be side by side still, time 
only strengthening the bond. 

1. Accordingly, in any possible change there must be and re- 
main the Constitutional connection with the Church, a connection 
eminently modifiable, as the history of Queen’s proves, but not on 
any account to be ruthlessly snapped. There is more power in ‘Auld 
Lang Syne,’ more to quicken the pulse in “ Should auld acquaint- 
ance be forgot?” than in any revolution. The tradition of Macker- 
ras and Snodgrass was found by Grant to be his greatest argument, 
and to-day the friends of Queen’s add to it the memory of Grant. 
In any Constitutional change the Queen’s for which they lived and 
laboured must be preserved, and no tampering with its sources of 
life can be justified. 

2. The graduates and benefactors, already represented on the 
Board of Trustees, should have a larger representation. The chil- 
dren have never failed to rally about their Alma Mater, giving to 
her more than can ever be shown by any appeal to the ledger. The 
present agitation threatens to disrupt the constituency; whereas, a 
wise change would unite it and give it more abundant life. 

3. The students, whose enthusiasm for their University has 
been in times past invaluable, should have representation on the 
Trustee Board. More than once they have given help at critical 
times ; they have even taken the initiative—witness Grant Hall—and 
-shown administrative ability; and they are the spinal column of our 
future constituency. 

4. It is fitting that the City of Kingston, whose citizens, irre- 
spective of creed, have supported Queen’s, should be invited to share 
in the government of the University. 

5. The Ontario Government, considering the extent of its in- 
terest in educational enterprises here, should be offered a place on 
the Board. 

6. The constitution of the University Council, as well as that 
of the Board of Trustees, needs revision, in order to preserve it as 
-an independent advisory body. 
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7. The Senate itself requires reconstruction. The staff of the 
School of Mining, separate from the University in its finances, must 
have adequate recognition; so must the Medical Faculty, particularly 
those members of it whose whole time is given to their College work. 

These are the broad outlines of a change of Constitution which 
is the true offspring, we believe, of our present exigencies. Solomon 
once proposed to two women to divide a child, that he might find out 
its true mother. Now it is proposed.to divide the mother, and two 
of her children, who sign this article, in behalf of many others ask 
the Commission to stay the executioner’s hand. 


G. M. MAcpDoNnNELL. 
S. W. Dyne. 





THE INCREASED COST OF LIVING AND THE 
OUTPUT OF GOLD. 





‘THE output of gold in recent years has been phenomenal, due in 

large measure to the continually increasing supply from the 
Rand, South Africa. The yearly output from South Africa alone 
is now as great as the total world production of fifteen years ago. 
The production of gold during the last half of the nineteenth cen- 


tury (being about $6,500,000,000 in 1850-1900) about equalled the 
entire world production up to that time. During recent years there 
has been, in proportoin to preceding years, a prodigious increase in 


the gold supply. Whereas the annual average value of the output 


of gold was under one hundred millions in the first half of the 
-eighties, and only a hundred and twelve millions in the second half, 


it has grown with such enormous strides that during the past few 


years it has reached an annual value of over four hundred millions. 


What effect upon prices and the general economic welfare of the 
individual has this enormous increase in the output of gold had? 


‘This is not a mere academic question, but one which has a close and 


vital connection with the standard of living and the general well- 


‘being and prosperity of our people. 


It may be well to state at the outset that gold has been chosen 
as the standard of value by the leading industrial nations of the 
world—Great Britain, the United States and Germany. Standards 
are not created by governments, but governments necessarily adopt 
the standards created by their citizens. If by any chance they run 
counter to those preferences, disaster to prices and industry generally 
results. To be sure, gold is not a perfect standard, but the mere 
fact that it has been chosen by the most enlightened commercial na- 
tions—by a demand from within, not by imposition from without— 
is strong proof that it is the fittest single commodity for practical 


use as a Standard. No commodity, however, not even gold, has per- 


fect stability of value. Extreme and rapid changes may be produced 


in the exchange of gold by forces acting solely upon commodities ; 


and it is well to bear this in mind when investigating the causes for 


‘a rise or decline in general prices. 


One of the marked differences between primitive and modern 
industry is the time element, or the lengthening out of the productive 
process, so that in the end the unit of commodity may be produced 
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at a lower price. This evolution has gone hand in hand with the 
march of invention and of mechanical and scientific skill. At no 
time in the history of the world has this progress been so wonderful 
and phenomenal as during recent years. The fact that we are living 
in the midst of it makes us familiar with events which are surprising, 
nay, staggering to the imagination. In any one industry like that of 
iron and steel, for example, hundreds of small improvements and 
scores of great ones are constantly altering the methods and hence 
the expenses of production. On every hand, in all industries, we are 
witnessing an unparalleled progress of invention in labor-saving de- 
vices, in new methods of extracting and manipulating the raw mate- 
rials of the earth. Moreover, there have been opened up to modern 
markets great areas of new land capable of yielding food and other 
products. This has been made possible by the marvellous develop- 
ment of ocean and land transportation, which, the world over, has 
so considerably cheapened the cost of carriage. These gains have 
been accompanied by the commercial uses of the telegraph and tele- 
phone, which, giving instant knowledge of quotations in markets all 
over the globe, have revolutionised the conduct of trade. Together 
with these improvements have come the minimized function of 
the middleman, the concentration of industry on a large scale, 
and a lessened cost of management. Such influences as these have 
lowered the expenses of producing every article of common use in a 
degree quite beyond the usual realization. 

It might reasonably have been expected that in view of all this, 
that prices in general and the cost of living would fall. And such 
indeed was the case from 1850-1896. For instance, steel rails fell 
from $60 to $30 (and even to $18) a ton; paper also declined in price 
by reason of the discovery of chemically prepared wood pulp; and 
the instances like these are legion. But during the last decade prices 
and the cost of living have risen, although inventions and processes 
are being perfected with unaccellerated pace. This has led econo- 
mists generally to turn their attention to that great factor in price- 
making—namely, the supply of gold. 

The supply of gold finds an outlet in the arts or in the monetary 
and banking systems of the world. No doubt, the increase in the 
level of the standard of living would indicate that a considerable part 
of the annual output of the yellow metal is used in the arts to fur- 
nish objects for conspicuous expenditure; but how much is used it is 








1Vide, XIII Annual Report (U.S.) of Commissioner of Labor. 
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impossible to say. Statistics are available, however, which clearly 
indicate that the leading banking systems of the world hold very 
much greater reserves in gold than they did ten years ago. The 
following tables show the increase for ten years, 1896-1906, and the 
changes during the year 1908-09: 


TABLE I. 

Names of Banks. Jan.1, 1896. Jamil 1906; 
Danese ecustria rune Arye 6k! A. ines le eee WAS bled $98,932,000 $246,400,000 
VEEL” GUST DES rEg hs bate aa EL MN 18,895,000 20,900,000 
LBhG Verio Ober Fre h a. 0 pth AAD Laan MAR Ae MAO Ah 38, 619 ‘000 74,100,000 
EUS SEN RAE EIC ORION Un oe ete ral Sd a ey ye agate A Sr tARINe 378, 859, 000 555,500,000 
Panik soa teh niterst ino COT) (5)... lary ses ioe wal ur he 255,836, 000 188,100,000 
HEC TRL SURAT MCS RIES Wine fe 0 A A aA UCU As RIE he 84,939,000 189,500,000 
An encurtaeieterlanadgyy veto. Y soc 1g aye yeh HN, 17,988,000 31,800,000 
EB TiGEN CMM ES OM GiIVA TH ch oe ole Susi oat Babine wate To Ghat 11,773,000 15,000,000 
CGEM RU SSIt, Whe lee dulcis ore et Wy rae ery 370,560,000 434,700,000 
ats OUhESSue Of, OWECEII LY. fas oe heer alate « 8,588,000 18,400,000 
anes lOvelssue Ob owitzerland) } sau nuiie hee ccs 16,096,000 20,500,000 
Diattonal oanksvandy UPeasury OLV Ua ioue esa deine s 4 259,930,000 955,800,000 
Peaimeand Perasiryy Oh) Canada vaan walataee ded ts 18,123,000 53,100,000 
PAT SE TA CGOL EAL Gene ale'sic she clalars Wield gr heh alata ara'e: 167,484,000 170,500,000 
Rae BOL DOULA BETCAN ete sales gta) Uae We atalstatale Wk 15,987,000 36,500,000 
BE ae ate ba WEEE Cota melt ECW ee SOR Rau hoa LELAND ILA A oO 122,643,000 128,700,000 
Peiiesy Gi pL OF TUT hh alee be Sia desk yay halla) avai Weld 5,100,000 5,300,000 
PAO HEM NOL Weal Vita sist idaiareerahe etek Care Rae va ates e orcas 9,000,000 7,600,000 
rae Ala TIA eM vey AAAI ann aU A Meg 15,692,000 59,400,000 
CrCMANCE SHOT RTIGIA Silt ie cine am ila Womtah ee fet None 19,700,000 
PaToer ine, CONVer SOT CHICA ey cis tie y ues ee lely ees None 90,200,000 

BE Ota lees es cee paar Mis MMe A a ate! $1,915,053,000 $3,321,700,000 

TABLE ITs: 

Oct., 1908. Oct., 1909. 

RPT OR Loser LaTiCha ye Ue ielas alam ct amatda Wied ect ala wee $181,000,000 $166,000,000 
ee EUIUEST MLC L RTECS Gis Patera Sakata hue WN USER dy Gra tah teak Aiud else 651,000,000 721,000,000 
PaO EN IC AIEE YC Gie Woes eto era yeaa ra arate ois a akon e 76,000,000 80,000,000 
MatIWOLAAN IStfia= FI LNSAL Vrain sic foe ewes oaan wena 243,000,000 287,000,000 
“TE Wadia ENO cll g yh UA CDSN DPR UM UL 207, 000,000 213,000,000 
Parr oh CrerATI LIV ied staat ahead akael trata alate & alg ata 259, 000,000 168,000,000 
TL ENLIST Red uterine Saha aletah worebe erates dinate sk a a 605. ‘000, 000 686,000,000 
New York Associated Banks CAG NTs Ube ictis Ue Nat ay ag 384, 000,000 323,000,000 


The figures in table I show an average increase in these institu- 
tions of more than $140,000,000 per year—a matter of the highest 
significance. This reinforcement of bank reserves broadened the 
foundations for credit, and enabled the banking institutions to ex- 
pand their loans by amoutns very much in excess of the additional 
cash on hand. It cannot be doubted that the increasing supply of 
gold had much to do with promoting and prolonging the period of 
unparalleled prosperity which both Canada and the United States 
enjoyed prior to the panic of 1907. The increased supply of gold 
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tended, at first, to lower interest rates. This stimulated investments: 
in real estate and railroads. If money remains cheap for any length 
of time, railway securities which pay higher rates will be in demand, 
and that demand will stimulate railway construction and the creation 
of a new supply of securities. And so all around the circle of the 
various forms of property. The demand for labor thus stimulated 
causes a rise in wages, the demand for constructive materials of all 
kinds affects their prices in like manner, and so all prices and rates 
of compensation, reacting upon each other, find a new level, with the 
supplies of gold absorbed and the return upon capital in the form 
of coin (the loan market) and capital in fixed forms practically 
equalized. 

In a country like Canada, with vast undeveloped resources, there 
is no end to the legitimate opportunities for the investment of capital, 
and in the full tide of our prosperity all our facilities for production 
and transportation seem to be inadequate for our needs and to re- 
quire doubling in capacity. Furthermore, every upward movement 
of prices creates a speculative interest, and this reacts again upon 
prices, promoting the upward movement. It is inevitable, in the 
nature of things, that this upward movement will continue until 
checked by tight money. But the enormous yearly output in gold 
has enabled the banks of the world to increase their reserves and 
to give additional credit, thus supporting the upward movement. 
Just before the panic of 1907 in the United States, money was tight. 
The vast increase in the supply of the yellow metal in the preceding 
ten years had caused prices to rise, and rising pirces in turn created 
a demand for money which grew faster than any possible supply. 

The actual working out of the principles I have explained may 
be seen most clearly in the United States. By means of an increase 
of $210,827,583 in capital items and $131,867,547 in the legal reserves 
over the corresponding amounts in 1896, by September, 1902, the 
National banks had enlarged their loans and investments nearly two 
billions of dollars, and their deposits nearly two and one-half bil- 
lions. At that time there was much suspicion abroad as to the con- 
dition of American finance, and a disposition among Europeans to 
contract accommodations to Americans. Plainly, the situation was 
critical. Capital was scarce; and business so badly strained that 
eighteen months of industrial reaction followed, with heavy liquida- 
tion in financial circles. } 

Ordinarily, years would be required for recovery from such a 
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strain upon credit as that which culminated in the autumn of 1902, 
coming, as it did, after a period of capital expenditure and company 
flotation without a parallel in any country. Usually there must be 
painful liquidation, a cessation of construction work, with a conse- 
quent demoralization of industry, and a lengthy period of depres- 
sion, until credit is once again established upon a firm basis. Then, 
when the stimulating influence of a low interest rate has again made 
itself felt, a new cycle of industrial prosperity begins. 

But a new influence has been at work in recent years to mitigate 
the usual penalty for speculative excesses and exhausted credit. In- 
stead of being forced to discharge obligations and to build up new 
credits, debtors had succor of a most potent kind. By the aid of an 
addition of $137,302,853 to the lawful money reserve, and by stretch- 
ing the reserve a little further, the banks were able to add $1,543,- 
264,189 to their deposits, and this with an increase of $334,041,873 
in capital items, permitted an increase in loans and investments, by 
November 12, 1906, of $1,897,881,955 since September 15, 1902. 


It is not argued that a banker will increase his loans and dis- 
counts freely merely because gold is cheaper than before. 1 freely 
admit that credit, in the last analysis, is based upon goods and not 
upon money or gold; but at the same time prudent bankers will keep 
a certain ratio between their demand liabilities and their reserves 
(gold, Dominion notes); and the cheaper the gold the more easily 
can the reserves be acquired and maintained. 

This rapid accumulation of gold, much of which went into the 
bank reserves, as I have shown, enabled financial institutions to ex- 
pend their credit facilities many fold, and as a consequence enter- 
prise flourished in all directions both in Canada and in the United 
States. The record crops in both countries during the last decade, 
the extension of farming, the effects of irrigation, the development 
of truck farms, and the unparalleled increase of immigration led to 
a remarkable enhancement of land values. Values were pushed up 
on all sides and the hopes of a prosperous community were capital- 
ized with a recklessness born of unbounded faith. But the pace was 
{oo rapid; the reaction was bound to ensue. In the late autumn of 
1907 the revulsion was precipitated, with all the familiar accompani- 
ments of an acute panic such as the collapse of several financial in- 
stitutions, the sudden curtailment of loans, leading to the failures of 
some prominent business concerns, the hoarding of money, and the 
frantic efforts of the financiers to relieve the situation by the impor- 
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tation of gold; and the issue of clearing-house certificates in the 
case of the United States. 

The relation of the increased gold supply to this crisis has never 
been adequately investigated. Certain it is that abnormal credit ex- 
tensions were made by the banks, because of the increased supply of 
the yellow metal. And surely the great annual supply will in itself 
cheapen gold and raise prices. 

Workingmen in general have, as usual, suffered most from the 
rise of prices. True, wages have been increased in almost all direc- 
tions; but the great strikes of the past year or two would seem to 
indicate that the common workers feel the pinch of high prices. 
Moreover, modern business methods depend largely upon credit, and 
credit bears an intimate relation to bank reserves. Workmen are as 
much dependant upon the credit organization of business as any 
class: they are “hands” without recourse to the actual machines 
and tools of production—with the exception of agricultural workers. 
Hence, they are more than ever exposed to the loss and danger of 
revulsions in the financial and industrial world. It is for this reason, 
perhaps, that in times of rising prices unions are more than ordi- 
narily aggressive. However that may be, there can be no doubt of 
the fact that increased cost of living has obliged trade-unions to de- 
mand higher wages, although the widening of industries over the 
field of production has in itself caused a demand for labor, and has 
thus raised wages. Concomitant with this increase in money, wages 
and rise of prices, has been ushered in an era or extravagance in 
living such as Canada has never before experienced. It is against 
this money-madness and waste that Professor Shortt has issued a 
warning to the Canadian people in a recent address delivered before 
the Canadian Club at Montreal. The extravagance and waste mani- 
fest in private life is parallelel by the waste of governments. The 
late wars waged by Great Britain, Russia and Japan have squan- 
dered fabulous sums amounting to billions of dollars. This drew 
capital from productive enterprises, raised interest rates and the cost 
of production. The other great influence acting upon prices which 
must not be overlooked is that exerted by the trusts. During recent 
months we have witnessed some of the largest mergers in the history 
of this country. We appear to have before us a period of unexam- 
pled prosperity, but a period, too, in which the dangers will be pro- 
portionately greater than any that have confronted us before. 


W. W. SwANSson. 
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MARS. 


HE planet Mars, after coming in from the distant reaches of its 
orbit and remaining for awhile in its position of closest ap- 
proach to the earth, appearing in the heavens as a singularly bright 
star in the eastern evening sky, has passed its opposition and is fast 
speeding away in its long journey around the sun. During its favor- 
able position it was an object of special interest and probably no 
object ever received greater attention from the Astronomic world. 
And yet what new knowledge has been the outcome of this wonder- 
ful attention? A few more faint lines have been seen, or are re- 
ported to have been seen, and something like a faint haze is said to 
have been observed at times spreading over a portion of the planet’s 
surface. But the great problem as to the presence of intelligent 
beings upon Mars is probably no nearer a satisfactory solution than 
it was before. And it is quite safe to say that a final solution can 
never be reached and that any conclusion to which we may come 
can be one of inference only. Opinions for, and against, the inhabi- 
tability of Mars have been held ever since Schiaparelli first published 
his observations upon the “ Canals of Mars’’; but the number of 
astronomers who hold to the former opinion is certainly on the in- 
crease. However, it is not a solitary case to find a person who clings 
to some theory so strongly that he is willing at times to bend facts 
and analogies, as far as he can, to the support of that theory. Thus a 
certain Astronomer, who is at the head of a large observatory equip- 
ped with one of the mammoth telescopes of the world, says that there 
is not a trace of evidence that Mars is an inhabited world, or words 
to that effect. This seems like cock-sureness with a vengeance when 
we remember that there are many astronomers who, although not 
equipped with giant telescopes, are just as capable of making reliable 
observations as this man is, just as able to draw correct inferences 
from what they see, and just as conscientious in their beliefs, and 
yet who take the opposite view. It is to be feared that a large ob- 
servatory and a mammoth telescope are sometimes fatcors in the 
creation of astronomical dogmatism. Besides, it is well known and 
generally acknowledged that the overgrown telescope, although of 
special importance in some kinds of astronomic work, is not the best 
adapted to the observation of minute planetary details. In fact, there 
are several things which enter into success in this line, which we 
would not necessarily expect to find in any of the very large observa- 
tories of the world. 
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First, there is the situation. A locality in a low latitude, from 
10° to 30° north or south of the equator, where the air is equable 
and fairly moist, is much superior to one in a high latitude. Of 
course, a good elevation is profitable in any case. * 

Second, a moderately sized telescope, of about 20 in. objective, 
with all the corrections carefully made, and thus with a fine and clear 
power of definition, is superior for planetary work to any of the very 
large telescopes of the day. Glass, like all other solids, is elastic, and 
the evil of 40-inch objectives is that they are so heavy that they be- 
come appreciably deformed by their own weight, and thus their defi- 
nition suffers. 

Third, a perfect eye, with a fine grain in the rods and cones of 
the retina and a clear and accurate lens, is fully as important as the 
situation or the telescope if specially fine details are to be made out. 
Some one has said that only one person in fifteen has a perfect eye, 
and we think that we would not be far astray if we said that not over 
one astronomer in six or seven, if not even a greater number, has the 
kind of eye here described. 

It is quite certain, then, that the possession of a big telescope 
and a well-equipped observatory does not confer upon any man the 
right to dogmatize upon subjects wherein he may differ from others. 
And yet there are astronomers of this character, who will resort to 
any explanation however bizarre in order to explain some observed 
phenomenon, which might receive an easy explanation through the 
natural laws of the universe but which would not suit this particular 
believer. 

In the Martian spring, when the pole of the planet comes out 
from its long winter of over ten months, it is seen to be surrounded 
by a white cap extending downwards from 25° to 40° from the pole. 
And as the Martian summer comes along this cap gradually dimin- 
ishes in size until occasionally it quite disappears. Of course, we 
have just such brilliant white caps surrounding the poles of the earth, 
and which, while diminishing during summer, very like those of 
Mars, yet never wholly disappear. 

Every dweller in a high northern latitude knows by experience 
only too well what the meaning of these terrestrial caps are, and why 
they grow in winter and diminish in summer. Is it not reasonable, 
then, to attribute the polar caps of Mars to the same cause, a collec- 
toin of snow about the pole? Oh, no! says one of our astronomers, 
there cannot be any snow on Mars because there is no water, or, at 
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least, we are not prepared to admit that there is water on the Martian 
surface, however explanations might be simplified by such admission. 
Therefore we must get some other explanation and we hold, says 
our astronomer, that the white polar caps of Mars are due to a de- 
posit of solidified carbon dioxide. “It has always seemed to me,” 
says Sir Robert Ball, “rather perverse to invoke such an extraordi- 
nary supposition, and one without any parallel in Nature, when 
water is immediately available to give a most satisfactory explana- 
tion of what has been observed.” And in this we thoroughly agree 
with Sir Robert. 

Some astronomers with big telescopes have never been able to 
make out the minute and delicate markings known as the Canals of 
Mars, and they forthwith pooh-pooh the whole thing and claim that 
no such markings exist, because nothing in the heavens that can be 
seen in smaller telescopes could possibly escape being caught in their 
leviathons. But we need not trouble ourselves about this, for except 
with a very few the actual existence of the canals of Mars is no 
longer a disputed question. They have been seen and counted and 
mapped too often and for too long a time to be classed as a mere 
fiction of the imagination. What these so-called canals are, however, 
and as to whether they are natural or artificial, is quite another thing. 

That Mars has an atmosphere, but much less dense than that of 
this earth, admits of no question. But the nature and composition 
of the Martian atmosphere has been, and is still, a bone of conten- 
tion. Of course, many astronomers think that it is sornething of the 
nature of this terrestrial atmosphere; but such a supposition is alto- 
gether too simple for some of our astronomers, who are curious to 
know whether the Martian atmosphere can contain such gases as 
oxygen and nitrogen,—for of course it cannot contain water vapor 
if the polar caps are congealed carbon dioxide. So, for a long series 
of years observations have been made by means of the spectroscope 
in order to ascertain whether or not the atmosphere of Mars contains 
water vapor. The results have been very inconsistent, sometimes de- 
claring quite strongly for water in the Martian surroundings, and at 
other times pronouncing just as strongly against it. In this uncer- 
tainty, instead of coming to the only sensible conclusion which pre- 
sents itself, namely, that the method is not reliable for the detection 
of the thing sought for, one astronomer in particular, whose observa- 
tions gave a negative result, comes to the very convenient finding that 
the other observers are mistaken in their conclusions and that water 
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is not present in Mars. But if any person takes this position, it be- 
comes necessary for him to explain how it is that the Martian polar 
caps melt into something dark which has every appearance of water, 
while a carbon dioxide deposit would pass away directly into the 
gaseous state without passing through that of a liquid, and would 
therefore give no such appearance. 

And are there no facts known which will enable us to reconcile 
these discrepancies in views, or help us to reach a reasonable conclu- 
sion as to what is the condition of things on the surface of Mars? 
We think there are. 

Nothing is more certain than that the laws of physics and chem- 
istry prevail throughout the whole extent of the universe. The 
chemical elements which enter into the constitution of sun and star 
and planet are exactly the same, in all their characteristics, as those 
belonging to this terrestrial sphere. If this were not true there could 
be no such science as spectroscopic analysis, a branch of physical re- 
search which has given such remarkable results. This does not 
mean that three may not be more elements in the hot seething 
mass of the sun than there are in this comparatively cool earth, al- 
though, as far as it yet known, there is only one such element, 
coronium, and this is found in the sun’s corona, and may in reality 
be a compound. 

Again, the permanent gaseous elements of this world are only 
three, Hydrogen, Oxygen and Nitrogen, and Hydrogen cannot remain 
free very long in the presence of an excess of Oxygen, since these 
two unite readily to form water. That leaves Oxygen and Nitrogen, 
the two main constituents of our atmosphere. These have the pro- 
perty that they remain gaseous in form at a temperature so low that 
all other gases become liquids and some of them even solids. It is 
not probable that the surface temperature of any planet is low enough 
to liquify these gases, Oxygen and Nitrogen, so that wherever a 
planet has an atmosphere, Oxygen and Nitrogen must be present as 
principal constituents. For a planet with a high surface temperature, 
such as Jupiter, there may be a dozen other constituents in the at- 
mosphere, but if the temperature falls sufficiently low, every other 
thing will be taken out by precipitation except Oxygen and Nitrogen. 
Hence, we can be assured that Oxygen and Nitrogen are present and 
form the principal constituents of the atmosphere of Mars. 

Again, at the high temperature prevailing in the sun chemical 
combination cannot take place, and as a consequence free hydrogen 
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is present in immense quantities, and shows its red and lambant glow 
upon every convenient occasion. But it is quite certain that the plan- 
ets were derived from the original and archaic sun, and that they 
must have taken their quota of hydrogen along with them. That the 
earth received a goodly share is evidenced by the amount of water 
upon her surface, and we cannot doubt that Mars also took its proper 
portion and that there has been, and probably is still, water upon the 
planet, and that water vapor forms a part of its atmosphere. 

As a matter of course, the amount of atmospheric material 
which a nascent planet would carry away with it would depend upon 
the mass of the planet, and upon its surface attraction, and therefore, 
to a great extent, upon its size. But the mass of Mars is only about 
one-seventh of that of the earth, and the attractive force at the sur- 
face is about one-half of the attractive force at the earth’s surface. 
So that we would expect that the Martian atmosphere should be 
somewhere between one-half and one-seventh as dense as our earthly 
atmosphere. 

A result depending upon a theory advanced by Dr. Johnstone 
Stoney may well be taken into consideration at this point in our argu- 
ment. According to the mechanical theory of gases, the constituent 
molecules or particles of a gas are moving with great velocity in 
every direction and always in straight lines. When two particles 
impinge they rebound or glance off from one another and go on with 
changed velocities and in new directions. And in this way the velo- 
city of a particle may be reduced for a moment almost to zero, or it 
may be very greatly increased. Calculation has shown that, at nor- 
mal temperatures, a particle of hydrogen may reach a velocity as 
high as 7.4 miles a second, a particle of water vapor, 2.5 miles, of ni- 
trogen 2 miles, and of oxygen 1.8 miles per second. Now if a body, 
such as a rifle bullet, be projected directly upwards, from the surface 
of any planet, at a velocity greater than a certain limiting velocity, 
known as the critical velocity, the body would be able to overcome 
the planetary attraction, and would thus pass off to become a home- 
less wanderer through space. These critical velocities are :—for earth 
6.9 miles a second; for Mars 3.1 miles; for the moon 1.5 miles, and 
for Jupiter 37 miles a second. And we thus see that hydrogen might 
possibly pass away into space from any of these planets except Jupi- 
ter, and also that the moon could not retain any of these gases. How- 
ever, as far as this showing goes, Mars should be quite able to retain 
nitrogen, oxygen, and water vapor. 
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So much for theory. But this theory does not take into consid- 
eration the fact that the average velocity of the particles in a body of 
gas is but another name for temperature. When the temperature 
gets lower the average velocity gets less until at the absolute zero the 
velocity would become nil, and everything would be at a standstill. 
Now every planet is surrounded by what is sometimes called the 
voids of space. And although we do not know the actual tempera- 
ture of this space, we do know that it is very low. So that a portion 
of gas starting from the surface of the planet, with a high average 
velocity amongst its particles, would find this average, and with it 
the velocities of the individual particles, very much lowered as the 
gas rose to the higher reaches of the atmosphere and came under the 
chilling influence of the cold outlying space. 

So that when everything is taken into consideration, it appears 
that it would be very much more difficult for a gas to pass off into 
space from the body of a planet than was at first surmised, and we 
are not sure that any great amount of water vapor has ever left the 
surface of Mars or even of the moon. The earth is a much larger 
planet than Mars, and its interior is very hot, and this internal heat 
prevents the seas from sinking into its depths. But if the earth ever 
loses its internal heat the seas will certainly be ‘soaked up’ in the 
thousands of miles of underlying rock, and water upon the surface 
may come to be as scarce as it is in Mars. In the small planet Mars 
this is probably what has to a great extent taken place, and the pris- 
tine seas of the planet have distributed themselves throughout the 
interior. 

It seems, then, that we are quite justified in making the following 
assumptions in regard to certain things which can not be absolutely 
known or determined by observation :— 

First, the atmosphere of Mars is similarly constituted to the ter- 
restrial one, and that the only differences are of such a nature that 
organic beings would have no difficulty in adapting themselves to 
them. Second, that the surface conditions on Mars are favorable 
to the existence of organic life, and that the probabilities that this 
organic life might rise from the lower to the higher forms are just 
as reasonable for Mars as for this earth. And when we add to these 
that Mars has its alternating day and night of a trifle over 24 hours, 
and its round of varying seasons very much like terrestrial ones, ex- 
cept a little longer, that on account of the coolness of its interior it 
is not subject to great earthquakes which overthrow its San Fran- 
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ciscos and its Messinas, on account of the thinness of its atmosphere 
it is never visited by down-pours of rain to flood and destroy its 
lands, or tempests and storms which sweep away man and his works 
and leave death and destruction in their wake—we can see no reasons 
why this earth should contain living creatures and Mars not contain 
them. 

That we shall ever be able to see the inhabitants of. Mars—if 
there be any such—or their cities, or great structures, is altogether 
beyond hope, and reasonable inference is all we have to guide us. As 
to the nature of the so-called canals, almost nothing can be said to 
be really known. They seem, however, to be constituted upon some 


system, very elaborate but not hap-hazard. If Pickering’s theory is 


correct that the “canal” is a strip of vegetable-covered country irri- 
gated by a main water-way running through its middle line, they are 
no doubt artificial, and we can understand the system which prevails 
throughout them. Otherwise they have no real explanation. It is 
objected by some that it is absurd to speak of an artificial water-way 
some 2,000 miles long. The answer to this is that the grand canal 


of China is nearly 700 miles long and that it would be some five or 


six times as easy to dig a canal on Mars as on this earth. And if all 
the money wasted upon war and the preparation for war, upon 


armies and navies and military accoutrements, were diverted into the 


paths of peace, it would in a few centuries avail to cover the whole 


‘earth with systems of canals as elaborate as those of Mars. 


N. F. Duputs. 
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German and English criticism of Professor Jordan’s book. 


It is gratifying to note that Professor Jordan’s recent book, 
“ Biblical Criticism and Modern Thought,’ has met with marked 
commendation in nearly all the leading reviews, and that it has re- 
ceived the warmest approval from those critics who are best qualified 
to speak. Our readers may be interested by two quotations, one 
from the “ Theologische Literaturzeitung,’ admittedly the chief 
tribunal for current theological literature; the other from the “Re- 
view of Theology and Philosophy,’ the foremost theological review 
in Britain. 

“The author of this book,’ says Professor Lobstein in the 
course of a detailed review, “‘ seeks to present the documents of the: 
Old Testament in their significance for the life of our own time. He 
is a convinced and enthusiastic champion of the critical and historical 
method, and of the interpretation of the Old Testament which bases 
itself on that method. He makes it apparent, especially by the chap- 
ters devoted to the Babylonian question and to the results of Assy- 
rian research, that he is to be reckoned as an adherent of the modern 
school which studies religion in the light of history. The value of 
this fine book, written throughout with admirable clearness and 
warmth of feeling, does not consist in the novelty of its results. Pro- 
fessor Jordan makes no claim to direct investigation into paths hith-. 
erto untrodden. His endeavour is rather to bridge over the danger-. 
ous gulf between the science of the theological expert and the beliefs: 
of the ordinary man. He rightly holds that the historical under-. 
standing of the Old Testament is not a merely academic matter,—a 
theoretical interest which has no connection with the religious life 
of the people. On the contrary, it has issues of the most practical 
nature, and ought therefore to be made a common possession. If 
there is truth in the saying that “the Old Testament was never so 
industriously studied as now, and never so little read,” it is urgently 
necessary that these conscientious studies, so rich in their results, 
should yield some real and beneficent fruit for the use of the church 
at large. The church, indeed, has everything to gain from the honest 
work of free and reverent investigation; and it is all-important to 
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secure a full recognition among educated men generally of the sin- 
cerity of purpose which underlies the work of Biblical scholars. The 
more thoroughly this effort is carried out, the brighter and more 
surprising will be the light that surrounds the unique religious litera- 
ture which developed through a long series of centuries. Distrust 
and misgiving will disappear in face of the plain fact that evolution 
and revelation, so far from excluding one another, are mutually de- 
pendent. The idea of revelation as something abstract and dogmatic 
will give way to belief in the living revelation, which alone is worthy 
of the living God. 

“These thoughts are developed on all their sides throughout 
this book; and the author knows how to enforce them by many tell- 
ing instances and illustrations. One has only to read what he says 
about the consequences of the Pentateuch question (198 f.), the 
modern interpretation of old traditions (250 f.), the beginnings of 
the Israelitish religion (130) and its historical development (175 f.). 
All these discussions are thoroughly scientific in their character, and 
at the same time are penetrated by the conviction that the modern 
view is infinitely superior to the orthodox fiction in religious fruit- 
fulness. The 12th chapter, ‘ Criticism and the Preacher,’ is written 
in the same spirit, and demonstrates, in most able fashion, how the 
results of historical research can be brought to bear even on the 
work of practical exposition. The whole book ought to prove widely 
useful. It is at once illuminating and, in the best sense, edifying.” 

In the “Review of Theology and Philosophy,” Mr. Stanley 
Cook, of Cambridge, calls attention to similar features of Professor 
Jordans book?))~ Uhe author's object,” he says, “is to show \ that 
the progress of research has forced a departure from the traditional 
standpoints of the past; that the efforts, however well meant, to 
minimize or condemn the conclusions which are now generally ac- 
cepted by moderate critics are misleading and futile; and that the 
Old Testament has already gained a new value which future research 
cannot impair.” After an examination in detail of various positions 
represented in the book, he concludes: “In so far as the recent 
literature comes up for consideration, Professor Jordan’s remarks 
always merit close study. Critical opinion, however, may differ upon 
some of the constructive portions of his work. The application of 
the usual literary theories of the Old Testament to the religious and 
historical development of Israel is still under discussion. Practically 
all critics agree that some reconstruction is indispensable, although 
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it may be questioned whether the present available material is ade- 
quate for the purpose. This, however, is an intricate problem which 
depends upon the convergence of several lines of study, and Profes- 
sor Jordan’s aim is not to deal with the more complicated technical 
questions. He has provided an antidote to the writings of those 
opposed to modern scientific criticism, he has exemplified the differ- 
ent phases of present-day research, and he has shown, by practical 
illustrations, how the Old Testament may be understood and ex- 
pounded by those readers who would keep abreast of the advance of 
knowledge. A heavy responsibility rests upon every one who has a 
share in guiding the opinions of others, and one can gladly commend 
a book which shows that modern biblical criticism is not dilettantism, 
but a dignified study which is based on objective evidence, careful 
deduction, and the framing of legitimate hypotheses.” 
Peony ess 


Livy, Book IX. Edited by W. B. Anderson, M.A., Professor of 
Latin in Queen’s University. Cambridge University Press. 


I have had occasion, like most teachers of Classics, to prescribe 
and use a good many of the little volumes published by the Pitt Press, 
and have found most of them very serviceable. But on the whole I 
can say with perfect truth that this edition of the Ninth Book of 
Livy is quite the best of them which I have examined. Sharper eyes 
than mine may discover holes to pick in it. For my part, in spite of 
fairly diligent search, I have not been able to find any. 

It is not an easy task by any means to produce a really good 
school edition of a Latin or Greek classic. The editor of such a 
school-book is not excused, if he has any proper conception of his 
task, from the thorny business of contributing his mite towards the 
establishment of a sound and well-thought-out text. Although these 
ancient books have been carefully examined by good scholars for 
many hundred years now ,it is astonishing how impossible it still 
is for any really honest person who takes in hand to present them 
to the world once more, simply to pin his faith to any one of his 
great predecessors, and always to reproduce without question, as 
the precise words of the original, what found favour in the eyes 
of recognized authority. This part of the duty may involve a 
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very serious amount of labour. It has not been neglected in the 
present edition, which displays a very unusual amount of independ- 
ence, both in the respect we are considering, and in the treatment of 
many consecrated interpretations where the text is not doubtful. 
There is a certain square-set self-reliance and virile force of logic 
about this editor which, combined as it is with an obviously great 
capacity for mere erudition, gives promise of distinction in a more 
ambitious line of work than is represented here. 

The following examples will speak for themselves: 

At the beginning of c. 9 we find the consul Postumius inveigh- 
ing against the tribunes of the plebs, who had urged that the ‘ sacro- 
sanctity ’ of their office exempted them from being surrendered to 
the Samnites. ‘“ Very well,” says Postumius to the people, “ wait 
till their year of office is over, and then surrender them; but if you 
were to listen to my advice, you would take care to flog them first, 
hanc 1am ut intercalatae poenae usuram habeant (§2). Some mis- 
guided scholar of old interpreted intercalatae as dilatae, ‘ deferred,’ 
and succeeding generations of editors have followed him with calm 
acquiescence in an impossibility. Professor Anderson reminds us 
that “ no other example of such a use is cited, and it is difficult to see 
how it could have arisen.” “ /ntercalare=to insert (a day or a 
month), as was often done by the Pontiffs to rectify the Calendar, 
and as is still done in Leap years. The meaning ‘insert’ or ‘add’ 
can scarcely be absent from any figurative use of the word.” Thus 
we find that intercalatae poenae usuram must mean ‘ interest con- 
sisting of added punishment.’ As the editor says, “imtercalatam 
would be simpler, and perhaps ought to be read here”’; assimilation 
of endings is a frequent error of copyists, and even the most con- 
servative of critics would not call the suggested change a violent one. 
But whether we read intercalatam or retain the genitive, Professor 
Anderson’s interpretation of the word is obviously correct. 

In Appendix III the editor shows how by a simple transposition 
of a few words we can get sense out of a passage where nothing but 
nonsense has hitherto been found, so much so that editors have been 


‘driven to assume a considerable ‘ lacuna’ after § 4. 


In Appendix II an effort is made to show that in cc. 17-19 we 


have incorporated in our text a rhetorical exercise composed by Livy 


at an early age. This seemingly bold assumption becomes more and 
more reasonable when we see for how many childish, hopelessly ex- 
aggerated, and otherwise inexplicable sentences in these chapters it 
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accounts,—sentences which previous editors have tried to apologise 
for or to emend with more or less (chiefly less) plausibility. 

The editor of a school edition of the Classics must be in the 
second place a good teacher of Grammar. Very few people nowa- 
days have any glimmering of an idea how much that means in the 
way of analytic power and imagination on the part of the teacher, 
or of invaluable discipline and quickening to the pupil. To follow 
the movement of thought in the structure, at once fine and massive, 
of a Latin or Greek sentence, is in itself a liberal education. Many 
editors are content for the most part to give mere labels, or even to 
refer to numbered paragraphs in standard Grammars. ‘That is very 
little use. It is not enough that the learner should know as a matter 
of fact that the Romans, say, were in the habit of expressing them- 
selves in some way that seems at first sight very quaint to us; he 
must be brought to repeat within himself and sympathise with the 
mental process which made that a conceivable and even a natural 
turn of expression. This is best done, not in abstract systematic 
treatises, but concretely, in course and context of reading, as the 
cases turn up from time to time in the light of their surroundings. 
Mr. Anderson has shown that he is well aware of this important 
principle. His treatment of the syntax of Livy is not only marked 
by the thorough and sound knowledge which one would count upon 
from an heir of the Aberdonian tradition, it has the additional touch 
of life and imagination which makes all the difference in the world. 
At this point I may give a few instances out of many that might be 
quoted. C. 1, § 4, has a note on repetitae fuerant, where the explana- 
tion is enlivened by a parallel drawn from colloquial English. A 
quotation from a daily newspaper is aptly used for a similar purpose 
in& 10,§3. Inc. 3, §1,n. on adversa montium, a common idiom is 
frankly examined and an effort made to get at its essence. In deal- 
ing with this construction editors and grammarians are too often 
satisfied with a loose and inadequate explanation. C. 40, $16, ab 
aedilibus. There is a suggestive note here on a usage in regard to 
which even such a grammarian as Roby is strangely careless. 

Another most important function of the editor of such books is 
to suggest renderings into real English. The ideal of translation is, 
of course not literalness, but what may not be at all compatible with 
that, truth namely, the whole truth and nothing but the truth. All 
the elements of thought in the original, and no more, should re- 
appear in the rendering. In what order they shall appear depends 
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on the genius of the language into whose characteristic moulds they 
are to be transferred. It would be difficult to over-estimate the value 
of such an exercise as a training in literary flexibility—and in other 
things much more important. Any foreign language will, of course, 
afford opportunity for it, but none, I think, will force it upon a pupil 
with any perceptions at all, so constantly or with such inevitable in- 
sistence as Latin or Greek. There is scarcely a page in the notes of 
this edition that does not illustrate to the full this characteristic point 
in the value of the old Classical discipline, the comparative neglect 
of which among us makes itself, as it seems to me, deplorably mani- 
fest in the thin and invertebrate structure of so much of our writing 
and public speaking. Mr. Anderson’s renderings invariably show 
both veracity and grace. I should like to call special attention to 
them as one of the most obvious excellences of his work. 

He is no less good in his grasp and clear presentation of the his- 
torical situation, as well as of the various details that call for eluci- 
dation in the old Roman life; or above all in the infectious, but far 
from uncritical, enthusiasm he constantly betrays for the splendid 
and opulent writer whose servant he has made himself by interpret- 
ing this part of the great history. The value of the edition is greatly 
enhanced by the unusually complete, careful and well-arranged In- 
dexes. The readers of Queen's Quarterly, familiar as they are, or 
ought to be, with the Higher Criticism of the Pentateuch and the 
Gospels, would be interested in the first Appendix, which would show 
them that a careful discrimination of sources is often just as neces- 
sary to the full understanding of other ancient writings as it is some- 
times indispensable in the case of the Sacred Scriptures. In a word, 
this little edition is, at least in the judgment of the present reviewer, 
a very unusually four-square piece of work, and much more of a 
credit to its author and to Queen’s University than we may at all 
reasonably hope, as things are going now, that there will be any con- 
siderable number of persons even there to recognize quite adequately. 


JoHn MACNAUGHTON. 


CURRENT EVENTS 





THE BRITISH ELECTIONS. 


They take their politics seriously in Britain, and we of Canada, 
less obstinate in conviction or less pressed by problems, are deriving 
from their contest an excitement our own elections rarely afford. 
The heat and spectacular vigor of the campaign heighten the interest 
awakened by the momentous character of the issues. The British 
nation has come to the parting of the ways between two principles 
of taxation, between throwing the added burdens on the luxuries of 
the poor and the superfluities of the rich, and throwing it on the 
necessities of the masses. Protection and free trade are once more 
in death grapple. And to cap the climax, the Lords have thrown 
the Constitution into the melting-pot. 


THE BUDGET. 


The Budget has been hailed as the first great achievement in 
democratic finance, an abiding foundation for social reform and an 
impregnable rampart against protection. It has been denounced as 
unprecedented, confiscatory, socialistic, the end of fortune, faith, and 
Empire. There is probably some slight exaggeration on both sides. 
Mr. Lloyd-George’s budget can hardly be said to have thrown Mr. 
Gladstone’s or Sir William Harcourt’s contributions to democratic 
finance into the shade. Nor, on the other hand, does there seem any 
valid excuse for the hysterical denunciation to which it has been 
subjected. It is not unprecedented. The two-pence extra in the in- 
come tax, the average increase of two per cent. in the death duties, 
the stiffening of the taxes on tobacco and liquor, are merely exten- 
sions of sources of revenue proved and established in British prac- 
tice. The increase in the stamp duties introduces no novel feature, 
though it is perhaps these taxes which are the least defensible in the 
budget, hampering as they do the free transfer of property and the 
fluidity of investment. In differentiating between earned and un- 
earned incomes, so that the man who makes, say, $4,000 a year from 
the active practice of a business or profession, will have to pay only 
three-fifths as much income tax as the man whose $4,000 a year 
entails only coupon-cutting activities, Mr. Lloyd-George has followed 
Mr. Asquith’s precedent of a year ago. The supertax on incomes 
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above $25,000 a year is simply an extension of graduation from the 
bottom of the scale to the top as well; the $1,000 income has always 
paid a lower rate than the $5,000 income: now the $5,000 income is 
to pay less than the $25,000. The taxes on the monopoly value of 
the licenses the state confers on the lessening number of publicans 
are merely readjusted to compel the larger houses to pay as much in 
proportion to business done as the smaller houses have been paying. 
The readjustment raises the average license in England and Wales 
from $105 to $245. The increase is a heavy one, and the clamors of 
the brewers natural, but it has long been inevitable: were the ag- 
grieved publicans to flee to the United States, where in ‘ wet’ states 
they would be forced to pay high licenses averaging two or three 
times as much as the new British levies, and in states which went 
‘dry’ see their business destroyed at a moment’s notice and without 
a cent’s compensation, they might come to prefer Mr. Lloyd-George’s 
whips to the scorpions of the American prohibitionist. The land 
taxes are entirely new in British finance. They are not new in the 
world’s experience. The tax on unearned increment is in force in a 
hundred cities in Germany and has been adopted this year as an 
Imperial tax to boot. The tax on undeveloped land is an old story 
in Australasian democracies, and pales into colorlessness beside our 
own Albertan provision for throwing on the unimproved site values 
the whole real property burden. 

Nor is the Budget confiscatory. Undoubtedly it imposes a heavy 
burden, raising peace taxes to the war level. But no one can ap- 
proximate the blue funk school’s ideal of a Dreadnought for every 
citizen, nor spend some forty million a year on non-contributory old 
age pensions—approaching the problem of poverty hopelessly from 
the wrong end—without being compelled some day to foot the bill. 
Both parties are committed to this expenditure. Economy and re- 
trenchment have palled on the public. Tull a halt is called in spend- 
ing, seemingly the best that can be done to prevent the burden prov- 
ing crushing and confiscatory, is to put it on the backs best able to 
bear it. To-day in Britain the working and lower middle classes pay 
some 44% of the national tax bill, at a sacrifice of 6.2% of their in- 
come, the well-to-do 39%, representing 8.3% of their income, and 
the super-rich about 17%, or 7.9% of their income. Having regard 
to the fact that a tax of fifty dollars on a man with an income of five 
hundred entails much greater sacrifice than a tax of five hundred on 
the possessor of five thousand, it would seem that the poor are pay- 
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ing a heavier share than a correct interpretation of capacity would 
warrant. When it is charged that the death duties encroach on capi- 
tal—and truly charged, since no ingenious finance minister has yet 
been able to patent a tax which will not, immediately at least, dimin- 
ish capital, whether taken from capital-reservoir or from income- 
current—it is useful, in order to estimate at their true worth the ful- 
minations of the city magnates who called for eight Dreadnoughts, 
of Lord Rothschild and Lord Rothschild’s noble brother-in-law, Lord 
Rosebery, of the Duke of Rutland with his frank desire “ to place a 
gag in the mouth of every Labor member, and keep it there,” and the 
Duke of Buccleugh, magnanimously and in the grand manner can- 
celling five dollar charity and football club subscriptions in the shire 
from which he draws half a million a year, or the Duke of Portland 
with his huge income from London ground-rents cutting down the 
paltry pensions paid the worn-out dependents on his estates—it is 
useful to recall Mr. Chiozza-Money’s demonstration that in an aver- 
age year there die in Britain eight multi-millionaires who between 
them leave three times as much wealth as is left by 644,000 of their 
poorer fellow-citizens who die in the same year. When it is claimed 
that the new taxation will beggar the rich, it is well to remember 
that the share of the new taxes falling on the income-tax paying 
classes amounts to less than one per cent. of their income, and less 
than one-thirtieth of the mere increase in their income in the past 
twelve years, an increase stupendous and unparalleled, and not with- 
out bearing on imperial defence problems, an increase, roughly, from 
$3,500,000,000 a year to $5,000,000,000 a year. 

Nor is the budget socialistic. It may be that there are in it thin 
edge of the wedge taxes which if pushed to extremes would mean 
confiscation; but a twenty shilling in the pound income tax could 
serve the same end. It may be that Lloyd-George’s Celtic fervor and 
militant radicalism betray him into rhetorical exaggerations, or that 
Winston Churchill’s hard aggressiveness prompts indiscriminate at- 
tacks which overshoot the mark; but such campaign indiscretions do 
not alter the sound moderation of the budget itself. Socialism is a 
word with a definite and ascertainable meaning; to use it as a bogey 
to ward off all attacks on vested rights or vested wrongs it as dan- 
gerous as it is frequent. If by much repetition the Lords of England 
convince the people that to fit taxation to capacity is socialism, they 
will convince them that socialism is not so black as it has been 
painted. The only bulwark against socialism is social justice: one 
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rich tax-dodger is a more effective recruiting agent for the red host 
than a score of blatant street-corner demagogues. 

Closely connected with the budget proposals for raising new 
revenue are the plans for further expenditure. It is an essential 
feature of the Lloyd-George policy to mortgage as far as may be a 
large share of the increased revenue which the new taxes will yield 
in later years, for national development and social betterment. Even 
this year a beginning is made by the appropriation of three million 
dollars as a Development Fund, to be spent for purposes novel in 
Britain, though in Canada considered primary duties of national and 
provincial governments—the building of new roads, afforestation, 
shore reclamation, the encouragement of agricultural education and 
scientific research. Provision is also made for the establishment of 
a national system of Labor Exchanges, designed to organize the labor 
market and diminish the friction and loss of time involved in finding 
employment. For the future insurance against unemployment, sick- 
ness and invalidity is promised. Fortunately the government is in- 
consistent enough to propose to put the new insurance projects on a 
contributory basis, avoiding the danger of promoting social reform 
at the expense of individual self-reliance. 


TARIFF REFORM. 


The budget is at once too sound and too popular to afford favor- 
able fighting ground for the opposition. Accordingly they are 
stressing the alternative proposal, tariff reform. It was because the 
budget, in Lord Milner’s phrase, was “ side-tracking tariff reform” 
that the Unionist press egged on the Lords to its rejection. Unde- 
niably the ground is well chosen. The only cry that can vie in popu- 
larity with,. taxithe Dukes 71s Taxsthe Horeigner,”)) Under the 
tariff reform banner march the landlord who sighs for the rent rolls 
of Corn Law days, the manufacturer who has felt the pressure of 
German or American competition, the workingman convinced that 
the tariff will solve unemployment, the millionaire anxious for a 
“broader basis of taxation.” A policy which can make specious if 
contradictory appeals to private interest, national combativeness and 
imperial sentiment possesses formidable campaigning strength. 

To the Canadian the chief interest lies in the gradual whittling 
away of the colonial preference clauses in the tariff reform pro- 
gramme. In order to cement the Empire, it was originally proposed 
to tax the foreigner and let the colonial farmer and the colonial 
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manufacturer enter free. Qualifications began early, and to-day at 
best the unofficial programmes foreshadow duties on colonial pro- 
ducts half the foreign height, while the Birmingham forecast contem- 
plates vaguely “a slight reduction ”’ from the foreign level. Possibly 
the situation may open the eyes of those in Canada who, because they 
believed protection was good for us, proceeded inconsequentially to 
shout for protection in England, doing their unconscious best to take 
from our farmers and manufacturers the one great free market the 
world affords, deluded by the hope of a preference to which every 
day more strings are attached, and which every day dwindles to less 
and less. And meantime the London organs of tariff reform com- 
plain of Canada’s tariff negotiations with France and other powers, 
and declaim against our entering into entangling reciprocal alliances, 
blandly oblivious of the fact that their own policy of retaliation 
against fiscal foes and reciprocal concession to fiscal friends claims 
for Britain precisely the freedom they would deny to Canada, the 
freedom to purchase favors abroad even at the expense of approxi- 
mating the preferential and the reciprocal tariffs. Scratch a colonial 
preference Imperialist and you find a protectionist Little Englander. 
THE LORDS. 

Whether the budget is good or bad, whether better or worse 
than a Tariff Reform budget, it passed the House which, in Mr. Bal- 
four’s words of a year ago, has “sole control of money bills,” by 
the largest majority given a finance bill in two generations. Yet the 
House of Lords has rejected it. There is no doubt that their action 
is legal. There is equally no doubt that it is unconstitutional. In a 
constitution governed by custom and precedent, the resurrection of 
legal rights never explicitly repealed but grown obsolete and rusty in 
the passing of the centuries cannot be held other than revo- 
tionary. An unwritten constitution works only so long as the 
nation’s statesmen play the game. The Lords have refused to 
play the game. The claim that the revolutionary character of 
the budget justifies counter-revolution loses foundation when beside 
the land value taxes of Lloyd-George one sets Pitt’s novel ten per 
cent. income tax, or Peel’s abolition of the Corn Laws, in the dying 
year of office, and after having been elected as a protectionist leader, 
or Gladstone’s legacy duties, or Harcourt’s death duties, all “ revolu- 
tionary ” changes, and changes which the Lords, however unpalata- 
ble the dose, constitutionally accepted. 

Why does the House of Lords of Lansdowne’s day dare claims 
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which the House of Lords of Derby’s or Salisbury’s day renounced? 
One source of its revived pretensions is its more partisan complexion. 
The upper house of Reform Bill days was not so unevenly divided 
between Whig and Tory but that a few years’ generous reward of 
party service might restore the balance; to-day, the Tory peers, re- 
inforced by new Tory creations and by the conversion of Liberal 
peers subjected to the subtle caste-conscious influence of their en- 
vironment, have a ten to one majority. The House of Lords has 
thus become beyond peradventure a Tory asset. It becomes, there- 
fore, the interest of one of the great parties of the state to preserve 
and if possible to extend its privileges, and through it to secure a 
perpetual mortgage on the government of Britain, ruling through the 
Commons when the electorate is favorable, and when its fickle fancy 
turns, through the Lords. But mere party advantage could not long 
buttress the upper chamber. Of deeper significance is the substitu- 
tion of social for political and dynastic lines of cleavage in British 
politics. It is the entrance on the stage of a radical democracy, in- 
spired by new visions of social readjustment, animated with new 
determination here and now to put an end to industrial as well as to 
political privilege, which has made one-time Whigs ‘thank God for 
the House of Lords.’ The Lords are given a new role as the main 
barrier, now that the Commons is open ground, against what, accord- 
ing to your viewpoint, you will term the just demands of an op- 
pressed and patient people or the predatory raids of a hungry prole- 
tariat inflamed by reckless demagogues. Yet a third source of the 
Lords’ galvanised energy is the shift of party leadership from parlia- 
ment to press,—to a press largely owned by two or three dominant 
personalities, and inspired by journalists of a type and origin novel 
in British experience. What’s the Constitution between friends? was 
the immortalizing query of the American politician. What is the 
British constitution of Burke and Pitt, of Gladstone and Salisbury, 
to that brilliant ex-Fenian, Mr. Garvin, who edits the Observer, and 
marshals the Harmsworth forces, or that former resident of Mil- 
waukee, U.S.A., Mr. Ralph D. Blumenfeld, who edits the Daily 
Express and leads the Pearson battalions into the fray, or to that 
superpatriot, now known as Mr. Ellis Barker, general purveyor of 
Tariff Reform ideas, who was Made in Germany, and christened 
Otto Eltzbacher? Why even worry over the risk to lordly paws if 
by good luck the tariff reform chestnuts will be snatched out of the 
budget fire? 


- 
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It is plausibly urged that in rejecting the budget the Lords have 
merely taken the ultra-democratic stand of insisting on a popular 
referendum. ‘The flaw in this argument is that the Lords possess 
only those powers and functions which the constitution grants, not 
whatever role an academic or partisan theorist might consider ad- 
visable in a second chamber. And the British constitution is based 
not on the referendum but on representative government. There is 
much to be said for the use of the referendum to get a clear pro- 
nouncement on tangled issues. But there is little to be said in favor 
of a referendum on an intricate and complex financial measure, with 
the attendant paralysis of fiscal operations and disturbance of com- 
merce. There is less in favor of granting the power to force a refer- 
endum to an irresponsible second chamber. ‘There is nothing at all 
in favor of granting that power to a house so overwhelmingly and 
incurably of one party color that it will be exercised only against 
the opposing party—giving Mr. Asquith only a yearly tenure and 
retairiing the Septennial Act in full force for Mr. Balfour. 


CANADIAN APPLICATIONS—BRIDLING THE COMMONS. 


At this distance it is futile to attempt to forecast the outcome of 
the British contest. Consideration of the bearing on the Canadian 
situation of some of the policies advoacted in Britain may be less 
hazardous. And first, the question of the danger from the partisan 
zeal or demagogic haste of a dominant popular house. What remedy 
may be found for the assumed evil? The veto of the people through 
the referendum, the veto of a second chamber, the veto of the courts 
or of another legislative authority? All four expedients at this mo- 
ment are being used or advocated in Canada. 

The adoption of the referendum as a platform plank by the 
Western Grain Growers’ Association, who have just forced from the 
Manitoba government the momentous concession of public owned 
elevators, brings it into practical politics. It will doubtless win wide 
favor. Specifically it is being earnestly advocated as a solution 
of the naval defence controversy. The navy question doubtless offers 
the strongest possible case for its adoption. Even those of us who 
are most strongly convinced that a Canadian fleet is the only policy 
consistent with national self-respect, admit the existence of a large 
body of opinion in favor of having Canada for the world’s sake and 
her own try the splendidly hazardous experiment of dedicating half 
a continent to peace, and of many others whose ideals of centralized 
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political organization of the Empire involve a centralized navy. It 
is true, further, that naval defence was not a direct issue at the last 
election: the government has no “mandate.” True, but is it desirable 
that on every specific issue they should have a mandate? If repre- 
sentative government is to yield its best fruits, it is essential to de- 
velop in the representatives that sense of responsibility which comes 
only with power, not to cramp and fetter them with daily instructions 
from headquarters. An errand-boy parliament will soon cease to at- 
tract or develop other than errand-boy minds. That is not to say that 
we are to set up irresponsible despots. As a matter of fact, most 
specific questions that arise may be settled in accordance with general 
principles which have already received the sanction of the electorate. 
Even on the navy issue there is little question that the policy advo- 
cated by the government and the leaders of the Opposition is simply 
one further step in the long process by which Canada has made clear 
her determination neither to be governed from Britain nor to accept 
protection at Britain’s cost. Those who oppose the assumption of 
the burdens of nationhood should have intervened when we set up 
our militia or took over the defences of Esquimalt. Those who op- 
pose autonomous control should have intervened when we decided to 
control our own tariffs or conduct our own commercial negotiations. 
Many will regret, but few will deny that the outstanding feature of 
Canadian life in the past ten or twenty years has been the develop- 
ment, as yet side by side, of a new imperial consciousness, a new 
determination to face the world responsibilities our partnership in 
the Empire involves, and of a sturdy national spirit, a belief that the 
Empire begins at home, an aggressive confidence in our ability our- 
selves to play whatever role fate may assign. The Canadian parlia-_ 
ment, without distinction of party, has stood consistently for that 
national imperialist policy, and its attitude has been sanctioned by 
the overwhelming support of the people. It is surely no infringe- 
ment of democratic principles to entrust parliament with the appli- 
cation of that proved policy to the specific issue before it. 

On the surface nothing could seem more democratic than to per- 
mit the general electorate to pass upon all measures of importance. 
On the surface nothing could have appeared more democratic than 
the Jacksonian movement in the United States for the popular elec- 
tion of all officials. In reality that policy has meant the defeat of 
democracy; in the multiplicity of elected officials, with sometimes 
hundreds of names on a single ballot paper, the party boss and slate- 
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maker has found his opportunity and his excuse. Similarly the 
initiative and referendum put a premium on organization and long 
purses; multiplying the number of occasions on which the people 
would have to judge of measures no more makes for real popular 
control than multiplying the number of officials whom they must 
choose. Concentration of responsibility is the sheet anchor of demo- 
cracy. It is largely because this unity and responsibility are lacking 
in the Swiss and American governmental systems that it has been 
found necessary to seek the coordination and place the control else- 
where than in parliament. The Canadian advocates of the referen- 
dum have apparently not considered that while it may be a workable 
supplement to a constitution based on the separation of the executive 
and the legislature, it would be superfluous and injurious in a coun- 
try which possesses cabinet government, uniting the executive and the 
legislature. 


OUR OWN HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Failing the veto of the people, we have the veto of the Senate. 
It is difficult to secure from the defenders of that august body any 
consistent statement as to what section or interest the Senate repre- 
sents, in whose behalf the veto is to be exercised. An upper house 
is frequently demanded as a bulwark of wealth against democratic 
spoliation. Will anyone assert that there is crying need in Canada 
of a body with power to wield a veto in behalf of oppressed pluto- 
cracy? With our highly centralized banking system, the close inter- 
weaving of financial interests throughout the Dominion, the domi- 
nance in our politics of the three great railway systems, the rapid 
consolidation of industrial enterprises, the aggressive union of our 
manufacturers, the claim that honest wealth is in danger is a ludi- 
crous travesty of reality. And if the time should come when the 
danger appeared real, it is surely open to question whether the en- 
trenchment of wealth and privilege in a separate house would not 
merely intensify the antagonism and force their opponents into more 
extreme positions. On the other hand, the veto is advocated on be- 
half of the mass of the people themselves. There is some confusion 
in the plea as ordinarily advanced; sometimes it appears the defence 
is needed against the tyrannical misjudgment of the Commons, some- 
times against the Commons acting in accordance with what is after 
all only a passing popular infatuation, to ensure, in the orthodox 
phrase, the triumph of the sober second thought of the people. 
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It is not precisely clear why the second thoughts of a people should 
be more sober than their first or third thoughts, or what miraculous 
powers of second sight or special sources of information an upper 
house possesses to divine them, or why it is more likely to be 
anxious to conform them. It is felt that the young bloods of the 
Commons, mere youths of forty to sixty, most of them, are likely to be 
carried away by juvenile enthusiasms and illusions, why not amend 
the constitution to prohibit any one under seventy daring to run for 
the Commons? If it is felt, and with some justice, that our auto- 
cratic cabinets, more and more overshadowing the back bench mem- 
ber, require a check, is there any relief in an institution which, as at 
present constituted, is merely another source of patronage, a bribe 
to hold before the unruly member of the Commons? Any argument 
in favor of the Senate’s veto on this latter ground is doubly an argu- 
ment in favor of the referendum: why should the Senate’s guess 
that the people are dissatisfied with the policy of their elected re- 
presentatives be preferred to their direct pronouncement? And 
finally we have the argument that a second chamber veto is neces- 
sary to safeguard the federal element in our constitution. This was 
the theory of the fathers, but in no respect have their forecasts been 
more clearly falsified by time. The Senate has not been pre-emi- 
nently the guardian of provincial rights. The real representation of 
the provinces has come in part through the permanent value to a 
needy Opposition of the cry of provincial rights, and in part through 
the presence in the Cabinet of ministers from all sections of the 
— country. 

It may be that inertia and tradition and constitutional difficulties 
will prevent the abolition of the Senate. It is to be hoped that we 
will not be led by our dissatisfaction to try the policy of reforming 
them on an elective basis, direct or indirect. A second chamber, 
strengthened by being based on popular support, would make for per- 
petual friction and recurrent deadlock. A strong co-ordinate second 
chamber is incompatible with cabinet government: no cabinet can 
serve two masters. It is a significant fact, a fact whose importance 
has not been noted, that the countries where the second chamber 
plays a real and effective part in government, Germany and the 
United States, are precisely the chief examples of countries without 
cabinet government. In France and in Australia the upper house 
plays a less important part, and at the same time cabinet government — 
is qualified in the one case by the committee system and in the other 
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by the three-party situation. Our Senate has been comparatively 
harmless because appointive, and therefore with even less represen- 
tative quality than a hereditary house; the long tenure of office our 
governments have enjoyed, and the rapid repacking which the ad- 
vanced years of the majority of the Senators has made possible, have 
combined to keep the Senate in political harmony with the Commons, 
in that ditto frame of mind which the House of Lords exhibits when 
a Unionist government is in office. Strengthen the Senate, make the 
party balance evener, and when, as well may be, the swing of the 
political pendulum becomes as rapid in Canada as in Britain, we will 
have done our best to make our government unworkable. So, hands 
off the Senate! If we cannot end them, do not let us mend them. 


JUDICIAL AND FEDERAL VETO. 


The opponents of the Ontario government’s Power legislation 
have frequently sighed for the broad powers the courts of the United 
States enjoy in overriding the legislature. In the main, Canada has 
confined her courts to the sufficiently important function of deciding 
whether legislation complained of is intra vires. In the United 
States, under cover of the constitutional guarantees of life, liberty, 
and property, the courts have gradually assumed the further power 
of deciding on the justice of legislation. The effect of this usurpa- 
tion of political functions has been to make the courts distrusted as 
the harbors of privilege, and to lower the popular respect for law 
and constituted authority. It is not an encouraging example for 
Canada to follow. On the other hand, in the power of disallowance 
of provincial legislation conferred on the federal government we 
have a potent instrument unknown in the United States. It is now 
being invoked to secure the disallowance of the Ontario act validat- 
ing the municipal contracts with the Hydro-Electric Commisison. It 
does not seem probable that the Federal government will intervene. 
The Dominion authorities have wisely grown more and more chary 
in their use of this dangerously great power. Where the act com- 
plained of seems to be ultra vires it has been the tendency to let the 
courts pass on that jural matter. Where it is intra vires, even though 
it may be thought unjust—-and in the present instance, whatever tech- 


nical irregularities there may have been, there seems little question / 


that substantial and straightforward justice has been meted out by 
the provincial legislature—it has of late been considered advisable to 
let the people of the province settle the reckoning with their rulers, 
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unless interprovincial or international complications are threatened. 
Neither through judicial nor through legislative veto are we tending 
to restrain the powers of the provincial legislatures, whether one- 
chambered or two-chambered. 


LAND AND INCOME TAXATION. 


Turning from constitutional to taxation questions, perhaps the 
features of the budget of most interest for Canada are the land and 
the income taxes. It is not improbable that the example of Britain, 
if the budget is sustained, of Germany and of Australia, reinforced 
by the experiments our own western provinces are making, will lead 
to municipal or possibly provincial taxes on the unearned increment 
of land values and to throwing a larger proportion of real property 
taxation on site values. In the Dominion sphere, it may be hazarded 
that before long one or other of the political parties will advocate the 
imposition of a Federal income tax. To-day we rely almost entirely 
on indirect taxation. So far as this is an incident of our policy of 
protection, there seems no immediate possibility of alteration; what- 
ever scattered and growing discontent with protection there may be, 
there seems little likelihood that we will turn to freer trade until the 
United States sets the example. And even from the purely revenue 
side much may be said for the raising a large share of our revenue 
by consumption taxes. But to rely entirely on indirect taxation is to 
throw a heavy and unwarranted burden on the poorer classes of the 
country. The man with $20,000 a year does not spend forty times as 
much on clothes or boots or tea as the man with $500 a year. To 
redress this balance, to secure the ever greater revenue we shall need, 
to permit the question of heightened or lowered customs duties to be 
determined by the needs of the industry, not of the treasury, and 
not least, to bring home to the people that the hundred million a year 
collected by our federal administration represents a higher proportion 
of the average family’s income than the eight-fold amount raised by 
the budget which Mr. Lloyd-George’s opponents call predatory and 


plundering and confiscatory, the adoption of the income tax appears 


essential. Britain has had it for generations, France is imposing it, 
the states of Germany have it and practically every important country 
in Europe, New Zealand has it, Australia has it, the United States is 
proposing to amend its constitution to permit it. Only Canada lags 
behind. Whatever the obstacles, it appears as inevitable as it is just. 


O. D. SKELTON, 
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AN INTERVIEW. 


Davusne? Davus sum. Hor. Sat. II., 7. 

Davus is a very good fellow who does chores in the Arts and 
has picked up so much knowledge from long consorting with Pro- 
fessors that he could about pass the B.A. He is regarded as a sort 
of personal friend by most of us and sometimes, I must say, takes 
almost Saturnalian liberties of speech on the score of his long and 
faithful service. “I see you’re writing on that constitutional ques- 
tion again,’ he said, as he came in to clean up my room the other 
morning, “ you’re looking ill, it always makes you ill, that question.” 
—‘‘ Any question will make one ill, Davus,” I replied, “if one tries 
to get to the bottom of it.”—“ I guess you fuss too much, won’t it be 
all the same a hundred years after this?” I parried the question 
with an ambiguous ‘h’m’, it being really a bigger one than Davus 
thought. “ Besides, it doesn’t do any good,” he added, with a cer- 
tain pointedness. ‘‘ What do you mean, Davus?” I asked sharply. 
“Well,” replied Davus, “I heard the Rev. Prof. L saying that 
that pamphlet you Deans sent to Winnipeg was a mistake ’—““ Da- 
vus, I’m afraid you are little better than a blockhead outside of your 
own department,—in what way was it a mistake? ’—“‘ Oh, he says 
that you mixed things all up and spoke as if the Science Building 
and the Faculty of Education and Queen’s was all one thing and we 
were responsible for them all.” (Davus speaks occasionally as if he 
were the Trustees and the Principal rolled into one). ‘“ Why, I never 
puts a mop in a bucket for anything but Arts and Divinity. And the 
Rev. Professor says, too, that you began the wrong way at first, you 
should have said nothing about Pension Fundses, or you should have 
put it in a foot-note and small print, he says.”—‘‘ No doubt it was a 
pity, Davus,” I admitted, “ but it was at first the only ground the 
Senate could properly take for memorializing the Trustees. As soon 
as the question came before the Assembly it was discussed on its full 
merits ’’—‘‘ And didn’t you yourself admit up in Winnipeg that we 
were already getting grants from the Government in a sort of way, 
when it was only the Faculty of Education? Wasn’t that another 
mistake? ’’ asked Davus severely. “A big blunder, the Reverend Pro- 
fessor calls it.”’—“‘ Well, Davus, I don’t know that facts are so much 
altered by putting different names on them; but va Lexplaings 

“ Explanations are never any good, sir,” interrupted 
Datus resolutely, “leastways to your enemies. Don’t do things as 
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need explanations.” —‘‘ There is wisdom in that, Davus, I admit, but 
still I assure you that the Reverend Professor and his friends were 
not any the happier for the appearance of that pamphlet.’’—“ He 
says you shouldn’t write any more pamphlets at any rate,” Davus in- 
sisted, adding with a shrewd grin, ‘ perhaps some of your friends 
think the same.”—‘ Davus,” I said, with some emphasis, ‘ I never 
realized before what a blockhead you are outside of the furnace- 
room. Don’t you understand what we have to gain by the written 
word, by having definite and permanent statements of fact, instead 
of the loose speech of the platform with constant assertions which no 
one has time to check or consider. I only want to put the case fully 
and in a form which gives time for considering it.’ But Davus re- 
mained doubtful; he has really not much opinion of my ability out- 
side of committee work, though he politely conceals his opinion as a 
rule. “ They can put their cases, too, can’t they?” he said. ‘‘ The 
Elder, he will down you with quotationses from the Scriptures and the 
Pilgrim’s Progress and such like. You says, ‘ We need a new library 
and more sources of income,’ but he says, ‘ You’re dodging the Hill 
of Difficulty like the bad men in the Pilgrim’s Progress; you’re going 
the way round to Danger and Destruction.’ You says, ‘We must 
reorganize our various institutions into unity and get pensions,’ and 
he says, ‘ Faith is the evidence of things not seen, see Hebrews, the 
Eleventh Chapter.’ Do you think you can argue with Scripture quo- 
tationses ?’”’—*‘ I’m afraid not, Davus; they imply a consciousness of 
moral superiority which is unanswerable’’—“ No,” continued Davus, 
solemnly, “you can’t beat quotationses, and before the General Assem- 
bly, too, unless,” he added thoughtfully, “unless perhaps the minis- 
ters is getting tired of quotationses from the elders.” There was a 
pause at this point which I did not feel inclined to break, then Davus, 
who had evidently been collecting his strength, went on with fresh 
vigour. “ Best be careful, sir, as to what you say; don’t say things 
again as need explaining; stick to cold facts and figures; don’t make 
fool admittances as they will turn against you; don’t put them up to 
anything as they wouldn’t think of theirselves, leave them to their 
quotationses, maybe there’s none so much harm in quotationses any- 
way.”—“ You would have made a fine politician, Davus,” I said ap- 
preciatively, “ still I think it best to be candid with our constituency 
on this question; they should know everything.”—“ At any rate,” he 
continued, as another weakness of mine occurred to him, “don’t put 
no poetery in it, poetery don’t cut any ice now days. Isn’t there 
something in them sheets you have there about ‘a voice rising from 
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the shadows of the grave to address its once familiar audiences,’ and 
how some folks would feel as had been using its name pretty free- 
ly ?’”’—‘‘I didn’t mix any metaphors that way, Davus.”—‘ Well, I'd 
cut it out, sir, it’s poetery and it’s personals both, and personals is jest 
as bad as poetery.”—‘“‘Very well, Davus,” I said meekly, borne down 
by the invincible logic of realism, “ ’ll cut it out, but I really felt it.” 
—‘ That’s just what’s the matter, sir, you’re too heady. Why can’t 
you keep cool and give them a twist without showing it? You should 
see how they does it in the Economics.”’—“I try to, I assure you, 
Davus.’’-—‘‘ You see, sir, it’s bad policy to show your feelings. No- 
body does it now, but always expresses his great pleasure at the good 
feelings exhibited all round and the excellent tone of the debate. 
That’s the way to do it. It don’t prevent you sticking in as many 
pins as you like. Only the Elder, he does rage like the beast in the 
Apocalypses, the beast with the hailstones that Dr. Macgillivray was 
reading to us about the other Sunday, and that’s what ruins him, the 
Elder.’—“ It wasn’t a beast at all, Davus, it was the angel of the 
seventh vial.”—‘* Maybe it was,’ Davus admitted, doubtfully, “but I 
didn’t think angels was that sort. Any way you are near as bad as 
he is.”—“ Davus,” I said with as much dignity as I could still assume, 
“T don’t question the general soundness of your principles of rheto- 
ric, but I must add that there is no more discrimination in you than 
in a sheep’s head. I try to keep my logic as unemotional and as near 
to the facts as I can, and if I do take a little relief now and then in 
a metaphor or a poetic appeal, there is no great harm in it.” But 
Davus was unmovable. “It doesn’t do, sir,” he insisted, “it spoils 
the whole thing; if I was you I would cut out everything you liked 
best.” This was too much for my patience, and like Horace I was 
just looking round for a stone or something, when Davus moved to 
the door. “ Well, I washes my hands of it,” he said, “ there’s the 12 
o'clock bell and I must go and clean up the History Black Board; it’s 
always full, that Board, and such interesting things, too, that it goes 
to my heart to wipe them out. But I don’t understand your English 
synopsises, as you call them, at all.’ With which parting shot Davus 
closed the door. | 


ON A CANADIAN NAVY. 


A debate on this subject between the students of Toronto and 
Queen’s took place some weeks ago. It was decided, very sensibly 
as it seems to me, that Canada’s responsibility for participating in 
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the defence of the Empire should be taken for granted. That pirates 
no longer haunt the West Indian islands or scour the Mediterranean 
is hardly a reason for considering navies superfluous. Putting aside 
all question of great wars, one may say that every nation which has 
interests outside of its wheat fields and cabbage gardens—and what 
modern commercial nation pretending to any importance has not ?— 
must have some concern in the effective policing of the seas and the 
protection of its over-sea interests. Every nation that has capital, 
citizens resident or travelling abroad, missionaries in foreign lands, 
may be called upon to speak and act vigorously in defence of them. 
If China or Turkey imprison or emperil Canadian missionaries,or if a 
South American republic confiscates Canadian capital unjustly or mal- 
treats Canadian agents or travellers, what is to defend them except 
a power that can despatch warships for their protection and there- 
fore speak with the necessary energy and force? Some may ask, 
‘What enemy has Canada?” But there is at least a possible enemy 
in any State that might be supposed capable of ill-treating citizens or 
interests. 

Even as regards our own shores, it is ignominious and impos- 
sible for Canada to accept the protection of the Monroe doctrine. 
That is to accept the suzerainty of the United States and begin the 
surrender of Canadian nationality. This may be a logical enough 
attitude on the part of those who openly, like Dr. Goldwin Smith, or 
privately look forward to absorption by the United States, but it is 
somewhat inconsistent in those who cherish the ideal of a great 
Canadian nation. Besides, if we were part of the United States, we 
should be forced to contribute to a navy which even now is one of 
the largest in the world. 

Equally impossible is it to accept the protection of naval and 
consular power from Britain for our citizens all over the world with- 
out doing something which contributes to the efficiency of that pro- 
tection. The leading statesmen of both parties in Canada, of course, 
see this, and the only question really worth discussing, therefore, is 
what form that contribution shall take. Accordingly, the Inter- 
University Debating Society showed good judgment in restricting 
the debate to this question. The thesis was: ‘“ Resolved that Can- 
ada, instead of building her own ships, should contribute money 
direct to the British Navy.” 

The Toronto orators took the affirmative, supporting their side 
of the question by three lines of argument: That Germany’s grow- 
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ing naval power is a menace to the British Empire; that the most 
effective form of naval power lies in concentration of warships and 
naval resources under one control; and that a contribution of money 
by Canada to Britain would bring a more effective return in ships 
and service than the same money spent in Canada. The Queen’s 
students took the negative and argued that Canada at the best could 
do little by money contributions to meet an immediate danger; but 
that the danger was not, after all, so immediate, and that by adopting 
the policy of a national navy Canada in time would build up a naval 
force which would be a greater eventual service both to the Empire 
and for the protection of our own coasts and trade routes. Such a 
policy, they maintained, would create a greater and more enlightened 
interest in the question of naval defence and produce a body of naval 
experts who would be able to deal properly with such questions as 
the fortification and defence of our sea-ports, the equipment of dock- 
yards, the protection of our fisheries, etc. No great commercial 
nation which claims to stand on its own resources can afford to be 
wholly without such things. Such a policy, they argued, would be a 
truly national policy completing the ideal of autonomy within the 
Empire towards which Canada was tending. The ideal of the British 
Empire was in some respects a new one; a new political organisation 
which modern facilities of transportation and communication had 
made possible; it was a new factor in the civilizing of the world, 
involving what had hitherto been contradictory conceptions, auto- 
nomy and unity of independent and distant parts. The policy of 
contributing money represented rather the older stage of Canada’s 
history—the colonial stage. 

The judges unanimously gave their decision in favour of 
Queen’s speakers, Mr. P. L. Jull and Mr. George Telford, as having 
offered the weightier arguments. 

In view of the fact that considerable comment has been called 
forth by a note on the subject of the Canadian Navy in the Current 
Events of the last Quarterly, in which the opinion was expressed that 
Canada should do nothing in the way of naval. defence, it may be 
well to explain that our columns are open to the expression of dif- 
ferent opinions. On this particular subject, it may be confidently 
said that either the line taken by Queen’s students in the debate at 
Toronto or that taken by the Toronto students would be far more 
representative of University opinion here than the opinions expressed 
in the note to which I have referred. 

JAMES CAPPON. 
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BRITISH EXPERIENCE IN TROPICAL 
COLONISATION.’ 


HE experience of Great Britain in tropical colonisation dates . 
back some three centuries. In the West Indies, by 1650, Bar- 
bados was a well-known and flourishing colony; in 1655 Jamaica, 
still her most important West Indian Island, was captured from 
Spain. The East India Company was founded in the last year. of 
the 16th century. In 1664, the Royal African Company established 
on the West Coast of Africa a trading post which has grown into the 
British colony of the Gambia. . 
But though Great Britain has for so long a connection with the 
tropics, her problems were long simplified by the small extent of her 
empire alike in area and in population. The Peace of Paris in 1763 
marks the apogee of the Old Colonial Empire; in that year our tropi- 
cal possessions were less than 10,000 square miles in extent. In the 
West Indies we possessed most of our present islands; but in Africa 
and in India our sovereignty extended merely over a few trading 
posts. 
Shortly after this date began the gradual swallowing, leaf by 
leaf, of the Indian artichoke, a process which has placed nearly 
2,000,000 square miles and nearly 300,000,000 people under the abso- 





1The following paper was originally delivered in French on 7 Feb., 1909, 
as a lecture before the Institut Solvay in Brussels. It appeared in the same 
language in the Revue Economique Internationale of March, 1909. At the 
time it aroused certain criticism, and in this English version, while my main 
positions are unaltered, I have, in deference to my critics, expunged two or 
three sentences, and added some notes. It must also be borne in mind that 
the lecture was delivered in a country which has a permanent civil service 
inferior only to that of Great Britain, but whose experiments at colonisation 
have hitherto been unfortunate. I therefore thought it better to pass over 
lightly those merits of the British Civil Service already possessed by that of 
Belgium, and to pay greater attention to some of our mistakes, the avoidance 
of which is for Belgium still possible-—W. L. G. 
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lute rule of Britain. But the problems of India are so special that it 
is doubtful how far experience drawn from them is of value for 
other tropical countries. The partition of Africa, which has added 
to the Empire over 2,000,000 square miles, and over 25,000,000 hu- 
man beings, dates back hardly more, than twenty years, and its results 
are still too obscure to enable us to say with confidence that any 
method has been either a success or a failure. 

It is therefore my opinion that you have much less to learn from 
Great Britain in this matter than might be expected. Great Britain 
has won many triumphs in the field of colonisation; but on examina- 
tion they all turn out to have been won in regions outside the tropics. 
She governed the American continental colonies so well that on at- 
taining their independence they contained a race which in one century 
has thrown civilisation from the Allegheny Mountains to the Pacific 
Ocean, and from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. To-day 
we see the great and rising nations of Canada and Australia con- 
tented and loyal under the British flag; the states of South Africa, so 
recently at bitter feud, are sitting down in harmony to found the third 
great Britannic federation’, under auspices so fair that many a Boer 
who fought against Great Britain with all the stubborn hardihood 
of his race, yet feels in his heart of hearts to-day, Profuit invitis, te 
dominante, capt. 

These are great triumphs; they are not likely to be underrated 
by one who is a Canadian, born of Canadian parents. But they are 
all triumphs won in the temperate zone. In the tropics her record is 
less reassuring. The West Indies are the Cinderella of the Empire; 
and no fairy God-mother has as yet arisen. It is significant that even 
in the 18th century, though undoubtedly prosperous, the British 
islands were less so than those of France, and that between 1720 and 
1750, French sugar ousted British sugar from every neutral market 
in Europe. The conquest of the teeming millions of India by a race 
which was never able to devote more than a fragment of its energy 
to the task, was a great feat of arms and of policy; over the whole 
peninsula, distracted by war ever since the dawn of history, we have 
spread the Pax Britannica; we have produced a race of administra- 
tors unsurpassed in personal honour, in devotion to the country of 
their adoption, and—I dare to say it—in sympathy with the millions 
whom they control. Yet how far has our rule been successful? Ac- 
cording to Mr. Fielding Hall we are ruining Burmah; according to 
M. Pierre Loti we have ruined India. However much we discount 
these pessimists, the fact remains that there is deep discontent in 
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India to-day, that we are hated by some, loved by few, and regarded 
as necessary evils by the vast majority. The tropical parts of Aus- 
tralia are practically uninhabited; from New Guinea, which is now 
governed by Australia, so that we have the curious spectacle of a 
colony governed by a colony, come disquieting rumours; he would 
be a bold man who would venture to say that contact with the Euro- 
pean has been of advantage to the South Sea Islanders. In Africa 
the time has been too short, the results are still too uncertain; but 
we have at least as many critics as admirers. 

Thus the results are as yet meagre; and those which I can give 
are perhaps so certain that at the conclusion of my lecture you may 
well say: it is doubtless true; but we knew it all before. To such 
criticism I may reply: (1), that les verités bétes are also les verités 
vrates; (2), that it is after all comforting to know that such success 
as Great Britain has achieved is due neither to any jealously guarded 
secret, nor yet to any special aptitudes in the British race, but to the 
observance of rules easy to follow by any race with a sense of honour 
and with great traditions, such as are your own; and lastly, that, ob- 
vious as these truths may seem, within this very century a great and 
an intelligent nation, the United States, has in the Philippine Islands 
sacrificed millions of money and hundreds of lives, from neglecting 
them. (See Alleyne Ireland: The Far Eastern Tropics, 1905). 


The first word which the student of Colonial History and ad- 
ministration should learn is the old word of the school-men, distinguo. 
To regard all colonies as alike may seem a vulgar error; yet it is an 
error into which the Americans have fallen, when we see them en- 
deavouring to apply in the Philippine Islands lessons learned from 
the development of their own nation, holding that because certain 
institutions have been successful in the case of a people mainly Teu- 
tonic and in the temperate zone, they will therefore be equally suc- 
cessful with another people of Malay extraction, under another sky, 
and at a wholly different social political and economic stage. 

If we speak of tropical colonisation, we must again distinguish. 
The bloodiest war in British West Africa was the Hut tax war in 
Sierra Leone in 1898, and the chief cause of it was that the British 
authorities thought that a tax acceptable to the natives of Basutoland 
and the Gambia would necessarily commend itself to the newly ac- 
quired subjects in the hinterland of Sierra Leone. Six months before 
the rising the Chambers of Commerce of Liverpool and Manchester 
advised the Government against the tax, and received the reply: “The 
Secretary of State seees no reason to suppose that the hut tax will 
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be oppressive, or that it will be less easy to collect in Sierra Leone 
than in Gambia.” (Kingsley, West African Studies, London, 1899). 
The result of this failure to distinguish was a war whose unname- 
able horrors are told in The growth of our West African Empire, by 
Mr. Braithewaite Wallis. Mr. Wallis, not being a student but a 
soldier, attributes the outbreak to the double dose of original sin 
inherent in the black man, but I prefer the other explanation. 

To take another example. Toward the end of the 18th century 
Great Britain, with the best motives, endeavoured to settle on a per- 
manent basis the land system of Bengal. With the best motives, but 
with the analogy of the English squirearchy in their minds, they suc- 
ceeded in rivetting upon the farmer of Bengal the yoke of the money- 
lending class, and in bringing about a state of affairs which is in large 
part responsible for the lack of prosperity among the Bengali peas- 
ants. 

Thus if I may adapt the mot of a French statesman: il n’y a pas 
de question colomale; il y a des questions colomales. ‘The colonial 
question is not one, but many. There are hundreds of books on — 
colonial questions in the library of the British museum, there are 
scores on West African questions alone which are useless because 
they group together laws, customs, usages of a hundred tribes dif- 
fering widely in social, economic and religious characteristics. 

To whom, then, shall we turn for information, or—the question 
is in many ways the same—who is the expert whom we shall place 
in charge of our tropical colonies? Here again we must remember 
that there are different groups of tropical colonies. ‘There are a few 
spots, such as Uganda, and perhaps Northern Australia, which are 
apparently suited for the settlement of a white race; there are larger 
areas in Africa corresponding to the West Indies, where the white 
race can live, but can live only as an aristocracy, and where the 
hewers of wood and drawers of water must be of another race of 
darker skin, Indian or African. Lastly, there are great parts of 
Africa, East, West and Central, which are not really suited for colo-- 
nisation at all, and where the white man can only come as a tem- 
porary resident, to trade, to govern, to teach or to proselytise. 

If there are any parts of tropical Africa where the climate is, 
or may become, suitable for the growth of a white race, they will no 
doubt in time present just such problems as are troubling South 
Africa to-day. Is the black man, now in the majority, to be swept 
away as the blacks of Australia or the red man of North America? 
or are they to be segregated in parts of the country, and there en- 
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couraged to develop the best that is in them along native lines? or 
are they to be allowed to remain among the whites, in the hope that 
they will eventually become white in everything save colour? These 
and many others will be the problems of such a region, as they are 
the problems of South Africa to-day. 

The presence of such areas is still doubtful. But there can be 
no doubt that there exist in East Africa and in the West Indies ex- 


_ tensive areas in which the white man can live and even flourish as a 
_ ruling caste, an aristocracy. In these we can lay down the rule: dis- 


trust the white residents, if their numbers are small enough and 
those of the black man large enough to make the motives of the white 
man alternate fear and greed. Fear and greed alike lead to cruelty, 
and cruelty brings hatred and rebellion. One reason, among others, 
why the French West India Islands went ahead during the 18th cen- 
tury faster than did the British was the excessive self-government 
possessed by the British Islands, as compared with the stricter watch 
kept on the French islands by the home authorities. Other examples 
of this are the bad results which have followed the grant in 1893 of 
responsible government to the sub-tropical dependency of Natal, 
which has left 90,000 whites face to face with a million negroes; or 
the case of Swaziland, where unscrupulous whites succeeded in ob- 
taining from the blacks by so-called purchase, largely with trade gin 
and cheap champagne, most of the tribal land, a state of affairs for 
which, after not a little misery among the Swazis, the Colonial Office 
has at last found a remedy. To the protection of the blacks by the 
home government is largely due the discontent of the white popula- 
tion in East Africa to-day. In the words of Mr. Winston Churchill, 
at the time Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies: “ It will be 
an ill day for these native races when their fortunes are removed 
from the impartial and august administration of the Crown, and 
abandoned to the fierce self-interest of a small white population.” 
(My African Journey, p. 38). 

When this fierce self-interest of the white drives the black to 
revolt, to greed succeeds fear, and the revolt is put down with such 
atrocities as were perpetrated in Antigua in 1738, or with the ruth- 
lessness which has more than once been shown in Australia and in 
South Africa. 

In the regions of West Africa in which even the progress of 
modern science holds out small hope that a white race may live and 
breed, our intervention has been for two reasons, which have again 
and again been intertwined to the no small damage of both, desire to 
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trade, and desire to improve the natives. Thus the two first classes 
whom we find in West Africa are the trader and the missionary. 
Later on the necessity of peace, necessary alike to trader and mis- 
sionary, brings in the British administrator. On the whole, from the 
point of view of morality and of benevolent intentions, the record of 
the British government is far better than that of the British trader. 
If I may say so to a continental audience, it seems to me that in all 
its policy—and certainly in its colonial policy—the British govern- 
ment is much more benevolent, and far less clever than is often sup- 
posed. The British trader, fighting for his own hand, and for the 
benefit of his shareholders, has a record far less clean, and must be 
kept under strict though enlightened control. Great Britain has of 
late revived the old system of Chartered Companies, which with the 
downfall of the East India Company in 1858, and the abandonment 
of its rights of government by the Hudson’s Bay Company in 1869, 
had seemed dead, but which has naturally revived with the revival 
of the earlier conditions. Thus in some cases the grant of the British 
government, in others the weakness of the native rulers, has given 
to the trading company large rights of government. But a company 
which administers great areas, while at the same time compelled to 
satisfy the cry for dividends, has a strong tendency to use its ad- 
ministrative powers for making profit. Greedy shareholders make 
it difficult for the administration to take long views, and when an 
administration seeks to make a profit, not for the country it admin- 
isters, but for its shareholders across the sea, the result is almost 
bound to be bad. The story of the annexation of Matabeleland by 
the British South Africa Chartered Company will probably never be 
told in full; but enough of it is known to show that the addition of 
this realm to the British Crown was not achieved by strict observance 
of the Ten Commandments; while the short-sighted and greedy 
policy- of the Company long retarded the progress of the country. 
The record of the Chartered Company by which we at present ad- 
minister North Borneo is free from moral stain, but the desire for 
quick returns has caused it to make many and serious blunders. On 
the other hand, the dealings of the Royal Niger Company with the 
natives of Nigeria are an honour to its directors, and compare fav- 
ourably with the present government of these regions by the Colonial 





1Since the visit to Rhodesia of some of the Directors in 1907-8, a much 
more enlightened policy has been pursued, the effects of which are now be- 
coming manifest in the increasing prosperity of the country.—W. L. G. 
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Office. Moreover, the resources even of a modern government are 
limited, and if the South African Chartered Company had not con- 
quered and colonised Rhodesia, that territory would not now be 
under the British Crown, which, as a patriotic Briton, I should much 
| regret. But the Chartered Company remains at best a disagreeable 
necessity, a pis aller. 

| Thus to control the selfishness which would exploit the natives, 
_a strong civil service is necessary, and to attain this Great Britain 
_has spared no pains. 

India, with its millions of inhabitants, is so much the most im- 
portant British possession that it is under the control of one of the 
chief ministers in the British Cabinet, the Secretary of State for 
_ India. His powers, however, are limited by a well-paid special body, 
_ the India Council, composed of experts, the majority of whom must 
_ have passed a number of years in India. The functions of this 
| Council are mainly advisory, but in questions of revenue, though it 
cannot originate, it can impose a veto on the Secretary of State, which 
can be overridden only by Parliament.t. Under the Secretary of 
State is the India Office, in London. For India itself an elaborate 
Civil Service has been organised, to whose opinion great respect is 
paid. The method on which these two Indian services, at home and 
in India, have been organised, has been described by an eminent 
American scholar, Mr. Lawrence Lowell, President of Harvard Uni- 
versity, who gives to it the highest praise.?, I can at most point out 
one or two of its chief features. 

(1). The British Government has realised that to get good men 
it is necessary to pay them well. The chief permanent official at the 
India Office in London receives £2500 per annum. Beneath him are 
six secretaries, each with £1200. Then come six assistants, who begin 
with £800, and rise to £1000; then eight senior clerks, who begin at 
£600, and rise to £800. Some of these also earn extra allowances; 
thus if one of them becomes private secretary to the Minister, he 
receives an extra allowance. On retiring, each of them receives a 
pension. The higher ranks of those sent to India are even better 
paid. The young Englishman sent out to India at the age of 23 
begins with a salary of £400 per year, and can rise to the position of 
governor of a great province, with 40,000,000 people under his sway, 
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1[lbert: The Government of India (1901). 


2A. Lawrence Lowell: Colonial Civil Service (1900) ; The Government of 
England (1908). 
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and with a salary of 100,000 rupees a year. At the end of twenty 
years, still in the prime of life, he can retire with a pension of £1000 
a year. Certain periods of leave are also granted him during his ser- 
vice, so that every five years or so he may hope to return for some 
months to England. Of these highly paid positions about 65 are 
filled yearly, the salaries being paid by the Indian government. They 
are nominally open to natives of India as well as to Englishmen, but 
as the examination is held in London, few come forward. This is 
considered to be a grievance by the educated natives of India and by 
their sympathisers in England, and for some years attempts have 
been made to have the examination conducted simultaneously at 
London and at one of the great Indian towns, but so far without 
SUCCESS. 

Promotion is practically always made from the ranks of the 
service itself; a young Englishman, installed in office at Whitehall, 
or in India, knows that if he does his duty he is sure of steady pro- 
motion, and that there is no fear of political, social, or royal influence 
putting in a new and untried man over his head. Offering these 
inducements, the British government has been able to place in the 
India Office, and to send to India, the pick of the English Universi- 
ties, sons of the haute bourgeoisie, and of the professional classes. 
For both the India Office, and for the service in India, the young 
men, between the ages of 22 and 24, are chosen after the same ex- 
amination as is set for the highest functionaries in the English civil 
service, an examination so severe that nearly all the candidates are 
graduates with honours of Oxford or of Cambridge, or of one of 
the other English, Scotch or Irish Universities. Further, most of 
those from Oxford or Cambridge, and practically all from the other 
Universities, put themselves before the examination for a period of 
from three months to a year under the care of a special “crammer”’ 
and work under his directions. Even so, the number of those who 
fail is not inconsiderable. In writing on this examination a wide 
margin of choice of subjects is given to the candidates, but all the 
subjects are general, such as Mathematics, Classics, or English Lit- 
erature, the object being to secure a man with a broad basis of 
knowledge, and trained in methods of study and application. This 
examination passed, the clerk who has won a position in the India 
Office enters at once upon his duties; if, however, he is to be sent to 
India, he must spend another year at a British University, where he 
devotes himself to the study of Indian law and history and to the 
language of the district in which he is to be placed. At the end of 
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the year he must show proficiency in these studies, or be rejected. 
At the commencement of his final year of study he is compelled to 
pass a very strict medical examination into his physical fitness and 
health, and at the end to his other examinations is added one of some 
severity in the art of riding, an accomplishment of absolute necessity 
in India.. This examination in riding has more than once proved a 
stumbling block to the intellectually astute but physically timid natives 
of Bengal. One of the chief agitators against the British rule in 
India to-day passed among the first ten into the ranks of the Indian 
civil service, but failed to qualify in his riding test. Owing to the 
good class of man brought forward by these advantages, there is in 
the Indian civil service a very high level of esprit de corps. It con- 
tains, and has contained, very few failures, very few who do not give 
their best efforts to understanding and to solving the difficult prob- 
lems presented to them. 


The organisation of the Colonial Office is less satisfactory. The 
Ministry at home chooses its staff in the same way as does the India 
Office. Thus the men in London who control India and the colonies 
may never have seen either, may know none of their citizens save 
such as have come to England to toady to them, and may be utterly 
out of sympathy with their thoughts, feelings and aspirations. This 
is not so dangerous in the case of India, for between the political 
Minister, who has probably never been in India, and his staff of 
functionaries, usually in the same condition, is the India Council. 
This is not so in the Colonial Office, in which the whole administra- 
tion may be utterly ignorant of the real feelings and desires of the 
colonies ; indeed, in the old days the clerks were encouraged not to 
know anything about the colonies, lest it should prejudice their judg- 
ment; and though this spirit no longer holds, the number of Colonial 


Office officials who have any first hand knowledge of the colonies 





under their control is not large.’. 

Less satisfactory also is the class of men sent out to East, West 
and Central Africa, and the traditions of the service. In the first 
place, owing to the less advanced state of the colonies, the salaries 





1This state of things is rapidly improving. In African matters a Com- 
mittee of the Chambers of Commerce of Liverpool, Manchester and London 
has since 1906 been used by the Colonial Office as an unofficial advisory coun- 
cil. The visit of Sir Charles Lucas to Australasia in 1909 broke the Downing 
Street tradition, and attempts are being made to arrange a system of trans- 
ferring men from the Colonial Office to temporary appointments in the 
Colonies. 
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are smaller. They are not, however, inadequate. In Northern Ni- 
geria the High Commissioner receives £3,000, with a duty allowance 
of £1000. The senior political official receives £1300, with £400 duty 
allowance. There are five first class residents with from £700 to 
£800, and a duty allowance of £200; eleven second class residents 
who begin at £500 and rise to £650, with a duty allowance of £100; 
18 third class, with from £450 to £550; and 64 assistants, with from 
£300 to £400. These are good salaries, and owing to the unhealthi- 
ness of the climate, for every year spent in the colony a man is 
granted leave on full pay for four months, not including his voyage 
out and back." 

These positions are given not by examination, but by appoint- 
ment, and there has been not a little jobbery. Without doubt, a writ- 
ten examination, even when seconded by a test of physical fitness, is _ 
not an ideal method of choice; but it at least ensures a high level of 
mental and physical ability; selection by experts is a much better 
method in theory, but in practice in Great Britain has often led to 
jobbery ; though in the last few years, owing to the transfer of the 
African Protectorates from the Foreign to the Colonial Office, there 
has been a great improvement in the service both in East and in West 
Africa, an improvement largely due to the efforts of Mr. Chamber- 
lain. So far, also, selection has provided a very fine type of man for 
Egypt and the Soudan. 


At the same time, though the salaries are good, they are not 
good enough, when one considers the unhealthiness of the climate, to 
attract the fine type of man who goes into the India Office or into the 
India Civil Service. West and East African officials are, for the 
most part, men who for one reason or another feel that a successful 
career in Great Britain is unlikely. This has been intensified by the 
attempt made to choose them from the same social classes from 
which are drawn the I. C. S. men, the class of “ gentlemen,” a class 
limited in numbers, and to the best members of which many avenues 
are open. Once appointed, a man goes through a course of three 
months of training in London, and is then shipped off to East or 
West Africa. The inadequacy of such a three months course needs 
not to be dwelt on. | 











1Duty allowance is paid to an officer on duty, ie. during his year in 
Northern Nigeria the High Commissioner gets £4000, during his two months 
on the ocean and his four months at home £3000. 
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Nor has the service such honourable traditions as has that of 
India. There is no regularity of promotion; men are constantly 
brought in from outside ; the governor, in whose hands is vested great 
power, may have had no previous training whatever ; not so long ago 
a governor of Mauritius was appointed because the British House of 
Commons found him such a quarrelsome bore that they determined 
to get rid of him. | 

But the real defects of the system lie deeper. They are best 
summed up in the West African Studies of Miss Mary Kingsley, who, 
though she exaggerates the defects, and does too little justice to the 
good side of our administration, undoubtedly calls attention to very 
great and serious mistakes. 

In West Africa the interests of the white race are two; the find- 
ing of new markets for commerce, and the improvement of the 
native. That Great Britain has constantly endeavoured to shield the 
black from injustice is, I think, undoubted. But her efforts have not 
always been enlightened; some of her greatest mistakes have been 
made with the best intentions, for, as the British Prime Minister has 
said, “ Most of the time of wise men is taken up in undoing the 
harm done by good men.” The mind of the negro is not a tabula 
rasa on which the white man may write what he pleases; white law 
is not to the negro so superior that he is at once pleased with it; on 
the contrary, the law which seems to us so just and necessary is 
often to him the grossest injustice. Every native tribe is bound 
together by a system of laws and customs, resting eventually on a 
religious basis, that is to say, resting on certain ideas as to man’s 
nature, his relations to his fellows and to the other world. On the 
basis of these ideas different tribes have built up a very complex 
system of laws and observances, resting on, and bearing witness to, 
a certain habit of mind. Lightly to do away with these, and to en- 
deavour, with the best intentions, to fill him with English ideas, is 
to give him at most a few superficial English observances, resting on 
no firm basis, and to leave his moral nature without any support to 
prevent it from lapsing into chaos, to produce that evil creature, the 
native inhabitant of the coast town. Even to touch a native custom 
which seems to us objectionable is to run the risk of pulling down 
a whole edifice, of destroying a whole system of morality, imperfect 
indeed, but infinitely better than the chaos which supersedes it. In 
a very interesting study of the Island of Fiji, Mr. Basil Thomson has 
lately shown the enormous harm done to the morals and to the health 
of the natives of those islands by the well-meant attempts of English 
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missionaries to introduce English ideas of family life and domestic 
bliss. To govern West Africa through a second rate young English 
lawyer, excellent of intention, slow of brain, with a three months 
course with no examination at the end of it as his only qualification, 
or through a second rate subaltern from an infantry regiment, is to 
ensure that native law and native custom will be trampled under 
foot with the broad damp foot of a hippopotamus. The true lover 
of the black must work through the chiefs, acting as their adviser, 
slow to interfere till he is sure of the basis on which their decisions 
rest, prompt to learn, slow to insist. So far England has tended to 
go on the principle that working through the chiefs means making a 
subservient chief a mouth-piece for English ideas, which is a very 
different thing. 

In commerce this is equally true. Much harm has been done to 
our West African commerce by the ignorance, sometimes well meant 
and sometimes contemptuous, of British officials. Governor, councils, 
and clerks have seldom knowledge of, or interest in, commercial 
problems. Our well-meant attempts to get a good civil service have 
increased the evil. The large staff of highly paid officials of whom I 
have spoken drain from Northern Nigeria altogether too large a pro- 
portion of the resources of the country. This entails heavy taxation 
and increasing customs dues, to the consequent decrease of trade. 

In the British West African Empire we urgently need a smaller 
staff, content to let more of the real work of governing the country 
be done by the chiefs, and with a much greater knowledge of, and 
sympathy with, commerce. This certainly does not mean that gov- 
ernment officials should be allowed to engage in trade; we tried that 
in India in the 18th century, with results which forbid any return to 
such a practice. Nor yet does it mean that the natives of Africa 
should be turned over to the tender mercies of concessionaire com- 
panies, free to call in the aid of the government when their own 
greed gets them into trouble. But it does mean: 

(1). The Colonial Office at home should be kept in much closer 
touch with the colonies. No man should be allowed to hold an ap- 
pointment for more than a certain term of years unless he has spent 
some time in the colony with which he is more immediately con- 
nected. Official repugnance to this could be assuaged by giving extra 
leave and, if necessary, extra pay to every official spending a certain 
portion of his time in the study of colonial problems on the spot. 

(2). In the case of colonies which are not so much colonies as 
commercial stations, or at most areas in which our duty is to keep 
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the peace in order to afford security to our commerce, a voice in the 
appointment of the governor should be given to some body or bodies 
of commercial experts; to the London Chamber of Commerce, or to 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce of the United Kingdom. On 
his local council also commerce should be more largely represented. 

(3). I am inclined also to think that the officials should be 
drawn more largely from the trading classes. At present graduates 
of the so-called “ Gentlemen’s Universities”’ of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge are given the preference over graduates of the new universi- 
ties which have grown up in the great commercial centres. While 
we must at all costs retain the high standard of honour and fair play, 
and the abhorrence of cruelty which mark the English upper and 
upper-middle classes, I am inclined to think that careful choosing 
from the graduates of the newer universities might add to the service 
greater mental alertness and more sympathy with the needs of com- 
merce. 

A special school for the training of colonial administrators is 
urgently needed. We have no institution dealing with colonial de- 
velopment so well organised as your own Ecole de Commerce. At 
Oxford we have a Professor of, and a Lecturer on, Colonial His- 
tory; but the subject is treated historically, is rarely brought nearer 
to the present than about 1867; and chiefly concerns itself with the 
self-governing colonies, the more highly organised nature of which 
lends itself more to historical treatment than does the confused inter- 
relations of African tribes with themselves and with Europeans, even 
were the written records more ample than they are. 

At the newer Universities, more especially at Manchester and at 
Birmingham, faculties of Commerce have indeed been established, 
under the direction of earnest and capable men; but so far as I am 
aware, little if any attention has been paid therein to the special prob- 
lems of African commerce, and none at all to those of African ad- 
ministration. The three months course given at present at the Im- 
perial Institute by the Colonial Office to the chosen candidates for 
the African protectorates deals mainly with elementary English law 
and elementary English bookkeeping, though including some useful 
instruction in tropical medicine. But a three months course, with no 
serious examination at the end, is ludicrously insufficient. 
present at the Imperial Institute by the Colonial Office to the chosen 
candidates for the African protectorates deals mainly with elemen- 
tary English law and elementary English bookkeeping, though in- 
cluding some useful instruction in tropical medicine. But a three 
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months course, with no serious examination at the end, is ludicrously 
insufficient. 

Commerce left to itself ts, as I have said, sure to be selfish and 
apt to be short-sighted; but a commerce controlled by a sympathetic 
expert can afford to take long views, and in such commerce so regu- 
lated lies the surest hope for the amelioration of the native. It is 
the whole burden of the books of Mr. Alleyne Ireland, the greatest 
British expert on the subject, that the degree of enlightenment of a 
tropical community may be measured by its economic progress, that 
political progress cannot go far in advance of economic. Com- 
merce is selfish; the individual merchant is often short-sighted; but 
commerce is essentially peaceful, and commerce must from very 
selfishness desire the economic advancement of the native, and must 
study native law and custom in order to get therefrom the best re- 
sults. So that in a system in which the predatory greed of the indi- 
vidual trader is indeed controlled, but controlled in the interests of 
the economic advancement of the whole community by men sympa- 
thetic with and acquainted with commerce, seems to me to lie the 
future for West Africa. It is a lesson which Great Britain has not 
yet learned; but we have a right to learn as well from her failures 
as from her success. 

The problem once solved of getting honest administrators, a 
problem which Great Britain has successfully solved, and capable 
administration, wherein her success has been less encouraging, the 
question arises of saving these experts from the interference of 
ignorance and interest. Such interference has again and again in- 
volved Great Britain in the greatest difficulties, and becomes increas- 
ingly common with the modern increase of publicity. 

This interference has come much more from the good than from 
the selfish, and has taken two main forms, the parliamentary and 
the philanthropic, the second chiefly, though by no means solely, car- 
ried on by the missionaries. 

From parliamentary influence of the baser sort, of the kind 
which has made such havoc in the civil service of France and of the 
United States, Great Britain has of late years been very free. In the 
India Office or in the Colonial Office the clerks owe their promotion 
not to their friendship with some powerful M.P., but in part to 
seniority and in part to good service. The same thing holds good of 
the Indian service, and of the service in the Far East, which is also 
controlled by an independent commission. In the service in tropical 
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Africa influence was formerly not without its value, but at present 
both in the East and West African protectorates, which are under the 
Colonial Office, and in Egypt and the British Soudan, candidates are 
selected wholly upon their merits. The danger of parliamentary in- 
terference lies rather in well-meant but ignorant attempts to protect 
the natives, due to that form of philanthropy which is so common 
in England, and which leads us to attempt to reform the evils of 
every country but our own. This spirit was seen in its most virulent 
form in the influence of the missionary societies which had their 
centre at Exeter Hall in London, and which frequently forced the 
hand of the British government. It was at its height some 70 years 
ago when one of the chief speakers at such missionary societies, Lord 
Glenelg, was also the Secretary of State for the Colonies, and did 
enormous harm by espousing.the cause of the South African natives 
against the opinions of every colonist and every British official on 
the spot, in deference to the views of a few sincere but foolish mis- 
sionaries. This spirit, now rather philanthropic than religious, is 
still strong, and its existence, both in and out of Parliament, con- 
stitutes one of the gravest dangers to our Indian Empire. The easy 
goodwill to native races shown by the interference of ignorant mem- 
bers of Parliament with the work of experts, is one of the greatest 
dangers against which the true friend of the coloured races must 
guard. 

So far in Great Britain this danger has in the case of India been 
avoided. The salary of the Secretary of State for India is paid out 
of the revenues of India, and though the Indian budget is regularly 
submitted to the House of Commons, it does not need to be ap- 
proved. It is introduced only at the end of the session, when all the 
members are weary and anxious to get away, and even if a vote is 
carried by the House of Commons it has no binding force upon the 
government. “An illustration of the small authority of Parliament 
in Indian matters may be found in the fact that in 1891 (April 10) 
the House of Commons carried against the ministers a motion con- 
demning the opium revenue; and in 1893 (June 2) a resolution that 
the examinations for the Indian Civil Service ought to be held in 
India, as well as in England, was carried in the same way; yet on 
each occasion the government, after studying the subject, came to 
the conclusion that the opinion of the House had been wrong, and 
did not carry it into effect. Such a condition of things is highly 
fortunate, for there is probably no body of men less fitted to rule a 
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people than a representative assembly elected in another land by a 
different race.” (Lowell, The Government of England, I. 90) ?. 

So, as I have said already, the colonial problem is not one but 
many ; the greatest mistakes are made not through crime but through 
ignorance; the only good administrator is the expert; to obtain the 
expert good training and adequate pay are alike necessary; such are 
the main results of the experience of Great Britain. 

And yet even with the closest study, with the most sincere desire 
to aid the natives, we do little more than raise new problems. Quite 
independent of our administration, the mere contact of white with 
black raises questions which we are powerless to solve. The mere 
putting down of inter-tribal war has already, in Zululand and Basuto- 
land, led to such an increase in the population that it is beginning to 
overflow the tribal borders with results on the tribal organisation 
which are as yet obscure. The spread of sleeping sickness into re- 
gions where it was before unknown—as into Uganda, where it has 
slain its tens of thousands—is apparently due to the increase of inter- 
tribal trade. Great Britain and Belgium have both made noble 
efforts to stamp out this scourge; and rightly, for in a sense they are 
responsible for its ravages. In a wider sense the contact of European 
and African must lead to the gradual crumbling away of the native 
system of customary law and morality, before the African is ready 
to incorporate our white law and morality. These and other prob- 
lems will doubtless be spoken of by the eminent German savant who 
is to follow me in this course of lectures; I do but mention them here 
to show that with all our study, there will remain for many genera- 
tions work for every lover of the tropics to do, problems for us to 
study. We cannot do all that we would, and the end of our striving 
no man can tell; but it is at least our duty to do what we can; and I 
rejoice to see that Belgium has approached her tropical problems in 
the only right way, by systematic study, a study which aims at rais- 
ing the native in the only way in which he can be permanently raised, 
through his economic development. 

W. L. GRANT. 
University of Oxford. 


1This does not mean that the Secretary of State for India can permanently 
defy the House of Commons, Had the House chosen to insist on its opinion, 
it could have brought the most recalcitrant Secretary to his knees. But the 
House very wisely decided not to proceed in opposition to the united opinion 
of experts, and allowed the matter to drop. 





SOCRATES AND THE SOCRATIC METHOD. 


OCRATES was born a few years after Salamis and Plataea'. He 
was thus a boy of nine or ten when Pericles entered on his long 
tenure of power. He saw Athens become the eye of Greece, match- 
less in beauty as in power. He saw the building of the Parthenon; 
he doubtless heard the first rendering of the Oedipus and the Antt- 
gone in the Theatre of Dionysus; and he knew Euripides. He took 
part in the battles of the Pelopponesian War, and tried to avert doom 
from the victorious generals of Arginusae. Finally, he saw the fall 
of Athens and heard the triumphant music of the Spartan flutes as 
the long walls were torn down. He took a citizen’s part in the in-- 
tense life of Athens from her age of glory and intoxicating self- 
confidence, through the age of doubt and disillusionment, to the age 
of disaster and collapse, and he saw the change from the supreme 
faith of Aeschylus to the half-unconscious questionings of Sophocles. 
and the rebellious criticism of Euripides. During those years Athens 
passed from heroic adolescence to maturity. Her standards of life 
were given their full chance and were tested as by fire. Of these 
standards Plato became, doubtless, the supreme critic; but Socrates 
was Plato’s master, and it was he who first made it his effort to ascer- 
tain the ideals of his city, to question their validity, to avert—by 
opening his fellow-countrymen’s eyes—the spiritual collapse that 
might follow a blind and vain-glorious self-confidence, and to turn 
the superficial and hasty skepticism of an age of change into an 
honest and uncompromising search for truth. And he sought to do 
this not by oratorical or administrative skill but by teaching. 


In this endeavour Socrates failed. Except for a small group of 
disciples, his people refused to hear him and finally, in a burst of 
rage, condemned him to death. But he had sown his seed, and the 
pupils who loved him watered and cared for it. Not only were his 
memory and his message enshrined in the dialogues of Plato and the 





1He was about seventy years old at the time of his trial. This would 
place his birth at about 470 B.C. See Apology, 17, and Crito, 52. 
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Memorabilia of Xenophon, but teacher after teacher sprang up in 
every city of the Greek world to carry on—sometimes, it is true, in 
extravagant form—some phase of the ethical doctrine of Socrates. 
His teaching in one form or another, inextricably entangled as it was 
with that of Plato, became the greatest single moral force in the 
world up to the victory of Christianity. The fundamental doctrines 
of Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius are Socratic. All of the 
ethical principles laid down in the immortally pathetic diary of the 
Stoic Emperor are virtually paraphrased from the Apology and the 
dialogues. 


What, then, was the teaching of Socrates, and what was the 
source of its power? He never formulated a curriculum, wrote a 
book, or outlined a system of any kind. We can only ask what he 
emphasized, what principles he followed, and how he made his 
teaching effective. 


The answer to the first query is not hard to discover. His in- 
terest was almost wholly ethical and social. Like the Sophists he 
was a legitimate product of the Athenian democracy. In the rest- 
less, intense, many-sided activities of the great city, with every citi- 
zen feeling himself a vital part in a tremendous organism, it was 
inevitable that things human should be absorbingly interesting. Some 
of the teachers of the day no doubt played on the superficial side of 
this interest. They taught the external arts that would fit a man to 
play an active part in public life,—the art of oratory, of tact and 
graceful deportment, of logic and persuasion, of skilful and showy 
repartee. This is the teaching so bitterly satirized by Plato in the 
sixth book of the Republic. It was the natural response to a demand, 
not evil in itself, perhaps, but quite incapable of bearing lasting fruit. 

Now with the alert mind and dialectical power of the Sophists, but 
' with the deeper interest of Sophocles and Euripides in the permanent 
problems of life and an intellectual and moral earnestness all his 
own, Socrates entered the field. With a persistent desire for final 
truth that the purely practical teacher met with irritated scorn or 
with a half contemptuous good*nature,? he sought for a wisdom that 
would lead not to the praise of the multitude or to leadership in the 
democracy, but to the divine power and peace of a good life. 





1Cf. Plato, Euthydemus, throughout. 


2TIn one notable case, however,—that of Protagoras—with a real and un- 
grudging admiration. See the Protagoras, 361. 
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The essential principles which he followed in his search he 
summed up himself when he was on trial for his life. It is difficult 
to state them adequately without quoting the whole of the Apology. 
Two extracts, however, may give us the essence of the matter. The 
suggestion is made that he may be acquitted if he will cease his teach- 
ing and confine his energies to his trade as a maker of images. 
“Athenians,” he answers, “I hold you in the highest regard and love; 
but I will obey God rather than you; and as long as I have breath 
and strength I will not cease from philosophy, and from exhorting 
you, and declaring the truth to every one of you whom I meet, say- 
ing, as I am wont, ‘ My excellent friend, you are a citizen of Athens, 
a city which is very great and very famous for wisdom and power of 
mind; are you not ashamed of caring so much for the making of 
money, and for reputation, and for honour? Will you not think or 
care about wisdom, and truth, and the perfection of your soul?’”’ 
“ For,” he adds a little later, “if you put me to death, you will not 
easily find another man to fill my place. God has sent me to attack 
the city, as if it were a great and noble horse, to use a quaint simile, 
which was rather sluggish from its size, and which needed to be 
aroused by a gadfly; and I think that I am the gadfly that God has 
sent to the city to attack it; for I never cease from settling upon 
you, as it were, at every point, and rousing, and exhorting, and re- 
proaching each man of you all day long. You will not easily find 
any one else, my friends, to fill my place; and if you take my advice 
you will spare my life. You are vexed, as drowsy persons are when 
they are awakened, and, of course, if you listened to Anytus, you 
could easily kill me with a single blow, and then sleep on undis- 
turbed for the rest of your lives, unless God were to care for you 
enough to send another man to arouse you.” Aeschylus has been 
called a Greek preacher of righteousness. So he was, and that 
which Aeschylus did implicitly in the Agamemnon Socrates did in 
his own direct, personal, penetrating, soul-disturbing way by his 
dialectic. He too was a preacher of righteousness, a revivalist, and 
he had the conviction of his calling that “no evil can happen to a 
good man, either in life or after death.’ 


1 Cf. also Gorgias, 522, for a statement of Socrates’ mission and his ex- 


planation of his unpopularity. 
2See Apology, 29, 30, 31, 41 et passim. The above translation is that of F. 


J. Church. 
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In general, then, that which Socrates taught was virtue. The 
modern sense attached to the word virtue has about it, perhaps, some- 
thing almost anaemic. If so, it is to that extent a bad translation 


of the Greek word ’Apern’. Socrates was a preacher of goodness 
in the broadest and healthiest sense, of righteousness in the sense 
of right living. Yet if the Athenians had been convinced of this they 
would hardly have condemned him to death. Men may not follow 
virtue, but as a rule they at least respect it. No martyr has been 
killed simply because he was good or because he taught others to be 
good. There must have been in the minds of the Athenians a feeling 
that on the whole Socrates did harm, not good; and the reason for 
this lies in his method. The ordinary teacher of to-day is a teacher 
because he is supposed to know certain things, which things he seeks 
to convey to others, or he is supposed to have skill in certain direc- 
tions, which skill he tries to impart to his pupils. Now Socrates 
openly avowed that he had neither knowledge nor skill and that he 
was not a teacher at all in the usual sense. He knew indeed that he 
was considered a wise man,—that the Delphic oracle had even pro- 
nounced him the wisest of all men. He had heard this and had taken 
it as a jest, but in order to prove the oracle wrong he went to man 
after man who claimed to be wise, questioned them carefully, and 
was confounded by the discovery that they were not wise but foolish. 
So as he went away from each man he made this curious reflection: 
“T am wiser than this man. Neither of us probably knows anything 
that is really good, but he thinks that he has knowledge when he has 
not, while I, having no knowledge, do not think that I have. I seem, 
at any rate, to be a little wiser than he is on this point: I do not think 
that I know what I do not know.” 

To the Athenians, then, Socrates was simply a destructive skep- 
tic. That which men thought they knew, that which they comfort- 
ably hugged as wisdom, dissolved into haze and ignorance at the 
touch of his penetrating analysis. Even worse, for that wisdom 
which faded into foolishness before his questions he substituted no- 
thing. From first to last he protested his own ignorance. If those 
who came to him desired wisdom he would join them in the search, 
but he could not give them that which he did not himself possess. 


1? A ner is that quality in an agent by virtue of which it does its particu- 


lar work well. . . . Thus, whatever else ‘a good man’ may mean, it must 
mean a man who does his work well, a man who lives well.”—R. L. Nettleship, 
Lectures on Plato’s Republic, p. 35. 
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To the charge of destructiveness he simply answered that he de- 


_ stroyed nothing, that if on examination that which had seemed true 


proved to be inadequate or false the fault was not his, and that if 
they preferred blindness to sight they need not converse with him. 
If they were happier in their ignorance then so much the worse for 
them. As for him, it was his duty to be God’s gadfly and to sting 
them into mental and spiritual activity by opening their eyes to their 
own foolishness. He did not tell them, indeed, wherein they were 
foolish. He told them nothing whatever. He simply asked ques- 
tions relentlessly until they were compelled perforce to formulate 
their knowledge and to see its inadequacy for themselves. Often 
this made them angry,—the anger of disillusionment. But to the 
braver and stronger minds the “torpedo shock” which brought a 
realization of ignorance was a stimulus to noble endeavour. “Indeed, 
I am far from wise,” Plato makes him say in the Theaetetus, “ nor 
has my mind ever given birth to any truth at all. Yet some of those 
who come to me are at first quite ignorant, and as our acquaintance 
grows they, if favoured by God, progress in a way which astonishes 
themselves and others. It is true that they have learned nothing 
from me; wholly of themselves have they made many notable dis- 
coveries; yet in this I am the instrument in the hands of God.” 

His ordinary method was to innocently ask for a definition of 
some word used’ by one of his companions,—some commonly used 
word such as friendship, justice, courage, holiness, beauty or tem- 
perance. The definition given was subjected to an examination 
apparently of the most informal, naive, innocent kind. By degrees 
it had to be modified until it crumbled at last and disappeared. An- 
other was substituted and was treated in like manner. The result 
was a puzzled realization either of ignorance or of an unexpected 
inability to formulate what the disputant still thought he knew. At 
any rate the ordinary self-satisfied assumption of knowledge was 
shaken. Thus Laches, a veteran general of tried courage, is ques- 
tioned concerning the nature of courage. He is driven from one 
definition to another until one is forced to a certain amused sym- 
pathy with his puzzlement. “I am unused to investigations of this 
sort,” he breaks out at last, “ but the spirit of controversy has been 
aroused in me by what has been said; and I am really grieved at 
being thus unable to express my meaning. For I fancy that I do 
know the nature of courage; but somehow or other she has slipped 
away from me, and I cannot get hold of her and tell her nature.” 
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Socrates himself is fully aware of the humour of the situation. 
“Here is a jest,” he cries to his two young friends Lysis and Menex- 
enus, with whom he has been discussing, apparently in vain, the 
nature of friendship,— Here is a jest. You two boys, and I, an 
old boy who would fain be one of you, imagine ourselves to be 
friends, and we have not as yet been able to discover what a friend 


39 


1S. 


But this did not spring from a mere whimsical love of analysis. 
Back of all this questioning lay a fundamental ethical principle,— 
that virtue and wisdom are identical, that no man knowingly pursues 
evil or prefers evil to good. Thus, let us say, 1 do wrong for the 
sake of a gross pleasure that overcomes me. Is the pleasure evil 
because it is pleasant or because of the resulting harm? Obviously 
the latter. If the resulting harm were as vivid to my mind as the 
immediate pleasure, would I yield to the temptation? Probably no, 
any more than I should taste the most delicious fruit 1f I knew that 
in its sweetness was hidden a bitter and deadly poison. Then | do 
wrong apparently because the pleasure is immediate and vivid, the 
evil remote, vague, and easily put aside. But if I insist that the 
moon is larger than the stars the trouble is not that my eyes are bad 
but that my sense of perspective is not good. I do not need an 
oculist but someone who will teach me wisdom. So if I see clearly 
the present pleasure and allow it to outweigh a much greater future _ 
evil, it is not that my soul is vicious but that I lack perspective and 
need to be trained in a certain art of measurement. If I am properly 
taught, then, pleasure and pain, good and evil will appear to me not 
with the accidental vividness or vagueness of present or future time, 
of nearness or remoteness, but in their true character and propor- 
tions. He who is wise then will as unerringly choose the good and 
put aside the evil as the cautious traveller will follow the path and 
avoid the rocks or brambles.t. So Socrates, as a teacher of virtue, 
made it his effort to find the true nature of temperance, courage and 
justice. The better they were understood, the more clearly their beauty 
could be seen, the more surely would they be followed. Hence the 





1“He said that justice, moreover, and all other virtue is wisdom. That is 
to say, things just and all things else that are done with virtue are beautiful 
and good; and neither will those who know these things deliberately choose 
aught else in their stead; nor will he who lacks the special knowledge of them 
be able to do them, but even if he makes the attempt he will miss the mark 
and fail.”—Xen. Memorab. III, IX, 4. 
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deeply significant remark in the Phaedo that “a wrong use of words 
is not merely an error in itself but creates evil in the soul.” 

But this right understanding of virtue could only be attained if 
wrong ideas were persistently hunted down and destroyed. Believ- 
ing that no man wilfully hugged ignorance or evil, he held that if we 
were earnest and unrelenting in the analysis of our knowledge we 
must surely at length be victorious in sifting truth from falsehood 
and in attaining wisdom. The search must be a tireless one; each man 
must face his own problem, must crush his own ignorance, must 
manfully analyze his own knowledge, must win his own way to 
clear vision of the true and the beautiful. The teacher can be little 
more than God’s gadfly, to sting the slothful soul into activity by 
asking the questions that men are too sluggish to ask themselves. 
Yet in spite of his quaint simile Socrates knew well that the teacher’s 
function was larger than this. Mere random questioning, no matter 
how persistent, could bring little result. Back of the questions must 
lie real constructive power. The questions that break up and cast 
aside inadequate conceptions of the truth should be like the sculptor’s 
chisel,—not cutting aimlessly in the hope of unveiling a possible 
beauty within, but coming nearer with every stroke of the mallet to 
the realization of an artist’s dream. 

The permanent value of the Socratic method is not hard to dis- 
cover. It rests on the principle that only through willing individual 
effort can we develop that mental strength, that power of logical 
analysis, that penetrating discernment, that ability to seize upon and 
organize things essential, which are the very basis of wisdom and 
character. The successful man in the battle of life is not successful 
by virtue of his ability at school to solve problems in algebra or to 
read Virgil. In so far as his success is based on training at all, it is 
rather the kind of training that Socrates tried to give and which we 
emphasize so little,—training in straight, hard thinking about ordi- 
nary things and in power to sift essentials from non-essentials. It 
is true that the Socratic method is not universally applicable. But 
he himself showed how it could be applied to mathematics by draw- 
ing from an intelligent slave the proof of an important geometrical 
proposition. It could be and is applied with the most telling effect 
to Economics. The experimental method in science is the Socratic 
method in another form, and in another form still it becomes the 
problem method in History and Literature. But the mention of the 
problem method brings us back to the most fundamental feature of 
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the teaching of Socrates. To propound a problem for the sake of 
the problem would have seemed to him worthy of a beater of the air 
like Euthydemus. The problem faced must above all things be 
worth facing. The explicit aim should not be mental gymnastic but 
the attainment of the truth. Only when this is firmly grasped may 
we recognize also that the longer we search the more patient, the 
stronger, the more clear-sighted do we become. 

One more reminder. When Socrates sought wisdom he sought 
virtue. To him intellectual and moral education went hand in hand. 
And he understood well that while he sought to bring his pupils ever 
near to a true conception of the nature of virtue, he must show in 
his own life the beauty which he wished them to see and follow. “To 
me, personally,’ says Xenophon, “he was so pious and devoutly re- 
ligious that he would take no step apart from the will of heaven; so 
just and upright that he never did even a trifling injury to any living 
soul; so self-controlled, so temperate, that he never at any time chose 
the sweeter in place of the bitter. . . . Capable of reasonably 
setting forth and defining moral questions, he was also able to test 
others, and where they erred, to cross-examine and convict them, and 
so to impel and guide them in the path of virtue and noble manhood. 
With these characteristics, he seemed to be the very impersonation 
of human perfection and happiness.” His ideals of life and the 
quaint humour that often carried him over rough places in his dia- 
logues are alike seen in the exquisitely Socratic and exquisitely Hel- 
lenic prayer with which the Phaedrus closes :—‘“‘ Beloved Pan, and 
all ye other gods who haunt this place, give me beauty in the inward 
soul; and may the outward and inward man be at one. May I 
reckon the wise to be the wealthy, and may I have such a quantity 
of gold as none but the temperate can carry.” 


Cuci, Hy WAVE 


Bah Bogen 











THE FIXATION OF ATMOSPHERIC NITROGEN 


AND THE FOOD SUPPLY. 


JN 1898, when addressing the British Association for the Advance- 

ment of Science, Sir William Crookes drew the attention of the 
entire civilised world to the question of food supply. He first of all 
pointed out that the increase in populations was so rapid, that in a 
few years there would not be sufficient land available to grow the 
wheat required to feed them. In order to feed the coming millions, 
it would be necessary to increase the yield of wheat per acre, by the 
use of artificial fertilisers containing nitrogen. But the main supply 
of these, the sodium nitrate or Chile saltpetre beds of South America, 
could not last for ever, in fact their exhaustion was predicted in a 
short number of years, say 40—50, and where would we be then? 
The importance of this question can best be illustrated by quoting 
from Sir William’s presidential address, the facts adduced in 1898 
requiring little alteration for present purposes. 

“The present acreage devoted to the world’s growth of wheat 
is about 163,000,000 acres. At the average of 12.7 bushels per acre, 
this gives 2,070,000,000 bushels. But thirty years hence the demand 
will be 3,260,000,000 bushels, and there will be difficulty in finding 
the necessary acreage on which to grow the additional amount re- 
quired. By increasing the present yield per acre from 12.7 to 20 


‘bushels, we should, with our present acreage, secure a crop of the 


requisite amount. Now from 12.7 to 20 bushels per acre is a mod- 
erate increase of production, and there is no doubt that a dressing 
with nitrate of soda will give this increase and more. 

“The action of nitrate of soda in improving the yield of wheat 
has been studied practically by Sir John Lawes and Sir Henry Gil- 
bert on their experimental field at Rothamsted. This field was sown 
with wheat for thirteen consecutive years without manure, and 
yielded an average of 11.9 bushels per acre. For the next thirteen 
years it was sown with wheat, and dressed with 5 cwt. of nitrate of 
soda per acre, other mineral constituents also being present. The 
average yield for these years was 36.4 bushels per acre—an increase 
of 24.5 bushels. 

“At this rate, to increase the world’s crop of wheat by 7.3 


bushels, about 114 cwt. of nitrate of soda must annually be applied 


f/m 
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to each acre. The amount required to raise the world’s crop on 
163,000,000 acres from the present supply of 2,070,000,000 bushels to 
the required 3,260,000,000 bushels, will be 12,000,000 tons distributed 
in varying amounts over the wheat-growing countries of the world. 

“Tf we assume a liberal estimate for nitrate obtained from the 
lower-grade deposit (the Chile saltpetre beds are meant), and say 
that it will equal in quantity that from the richer quality, the supply 
may last, possibly, fifty years, at the rate of a million tons a year; 
but at the rate required to augment the world’s supply of wheat to 
the point demanded thirty years hence, it will not last more than 
four years.” 

One other illustration, from French statistics, to illustrate the 
vital importance of the problem. The crops harvested in France ab- 
stract annually 600,000 tons of nitrogen from the soil. It is proved 
that the nitrogen returned as stable manure, supposing it were all taken 
back to the fields, would not amount to more than 327,000 tons. 
Now France consumes only 230,000 tons of Chile saltpetre, repre- 
senting 31,200 tons of nitrogen, whilst the deficiency is 273,000 tons. 
The amount imported is thus only 11 per cent. of the deficiency pro- 
duced by the removal of the crops. 

The address of Sir William Crookes having called general at- 
tention to a vital problem, inventors at once set to work to obtain 
this necessary nitrogen, and turned to the enormous amount of nitro- 
gen in the atmosphere for their source of raw material. The amount 
of nitrogen in the air over a field of nine acres is about 280,000 tons,. 
i.e. the same amount which is contained in the 1,740,000 tons of Chile 
saltpetre exported in 1907.* 

Before discussing any of the modern processes, let us consider: 
how there comes to be any nitrogen in the soil. The amount which 
may have been present originally once used up, whence comes a new 
supply? The rotation of crops practised by experienced farmers: 
gives one answer to this question. Certain leguminous plants possess 
the property of absorbing and ‘fixing nitrogen’ from the air,+ and 
when these are dug into the soil, enrich it. Among these are lupines. 
Some twelve years ago some German scientists investigated the curi-. 
ous nodules found on the roots of these plants and found them to 





-*The practically inexhaustible supply of nitrogen in the air totals about 
4,041 ,000,000,000,000 tons. 

fie, converting the gas nitrogen into nitrogenous compounds, such as: 
ammonium salts and nitrates, in which ‘fixed’ form it is available as a plant: 
food. 
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contain many bacteria. These bacteria, moreover, possessed the 
property of absorbing nitrogen from the air, and it seemed as if they 
were the active agents in the nitrogen-fixing power of lupines. So 
why not use the nitrogen bacteria themselves? No sooner said than 
done, and ten years ago in London I was shown ‘ nitragin,’ a culture 
of nitrogen bacteria in a solution of gelatine. To use it, you dissolved 
so many pints in 100 gallons of water, and sprinkled the field with 
the solution, thus inoculating the field with the bacteria, which rapidly 
multiplied. This preparation is still used, but does not seem to have 
achieved the success hoped for. 

There is one other natural way in which fixed nitrogen is sup- 
plied to the soil. During a thunderstorm every lightning flash pass- 
ing through the air causes a combination between nitrogen and oxy- 


gen to form a compound called nitrous acid. This gets washed down 


by the rain, and forms ammonium nitrites and nitrates in the soil, the 
very salts we try to supply as artificial fertilisers. But the amount 
of fertilisers thus supplied to the soil is not great. 

Turning now to artificial methods. 

In their classical researches on the constitution of air, Priestly 


and Cavendish, in 1775, caused oxygen and nitrogen to combine, by 


passing an electric spark through the mixture for a continuous period 
of about fifty hours. The nitrous acid thus formed was absorbed in 
a solution of caustic soda, forming nitrite and nitrate of soda. Over 


one hundred years later, in 1897, Lord Rayleigh and Sir William 


Ramsay isolated the new gas, argon, by treating large quantities of 
air in a glass vessel, with the electric spark. Priestly had treated 100 
cubic centimetres of air (about seven cubic inches) for forty hours 
with an electric spark obtained by turning an induction machine by 


hand. Rayleigh and Ramsay ‘sparked’ twenty litres (two hundred 


times as great a quantity) in an hour by means of an automatic in- 
duction coil. On this principle the modern method of fixing nitrogen 
as nitric acid is based, but enormous quantities are involved, the 


works situated at Notodden, in Norway, treating 75,000 litres (nearly 


3,000 cubic feet) of air per minute. 
The principle having been established, practical means for its 


‘utilisation had to be devised. Of these, I shall only mention five. 


The problem in the combination of nitrogen and oxygen is two-fold, 
the mixed gases have first to be heated to as high a temperature as 
possible, up to 3500° Centigrade (6300° Fahrenheit), by passing 
through an electric flame, and they have then to be cooled as rapidly 
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as possible, to minimise the decomposition which unfortunately sets 
in at an intermediate temperature of about 600°C (1080°F). To 
accomplish this, Bradley and Lovejoy, at Niagara Falls, devised an 
ingenious apparatus consisting of a cylinder studded internally with 
platinum points, inside of which revolved another cylinder, studded 
externally with platinum points. Each cylinder was connected to the 
electric circuit, and the effect of the arrangement was to produce a 
countless number of small electric arcs, an arc being formed each 
time two platinum points came in contact. About 414,000 arcs per 
minute were thus produced in an apparatus using only a small 
amount of electric energy, and thus a large volume of air could be 
successfully subjected to the effect of the electric spark. Although a 


fair yield of nitric acid was obtained, this process did not prove a. 


commercial success. 

The other processes to be described, make use of the electric arc 
instead of the spark. If a current of air is rapidly blown through 
an electric arc, the oxygen and nitrogen combine, but the yield thus 
obtained is small, the concentrated heat of the arc offering only a 
small surface of action to the gases. Means had therefore to be de- 
vised to increase the area of the electric arc, and this problem seemed 
almost impossible of solution, till Birkeland and Eyde, in Norway, 
showed how it could be done. They took an ordinary electric arc, of 
enormous energy (up to 1300 horse-power ) and allowed it to play in 
a space set equatorially, i.e. in a plane at right angles, to the poles 
of a powerful electro-magnet. The effect of this is to spread out the 
electric arc to an enormous flat disc of flame, the actual electric flames 
used being 8-12 feet in diameter. Each flame is surrounded by a 
chamber of fire-brick, forming a furnace, and resembling a huge 
cheese standing upright. Air is blown in through perforations in 


the brick lining at the rate of 1,000 cubic feet a minute, and with-. 


drawn, laden with oxides of nitrogen, through another opening. 
The arc electrodes are of copper, cooled by circulating water through 
them, and the working potential is 5,000 volts with a current of 200 
amperes. The flame when burning emits a loud noise, but requires 
very little attention to keep it in good order. The subsequent treat- 
ment of the air laden with oxides of nitrogen will be described fur- 
ther on. The Birkeland and Eyde process is at work at Notodden, 
Norway, where large amounts of water power or ‘ white coal’ are 
available at the cheapest rates in the world. The yield of the process 
is good, and the price of production low enough to compete with 
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Chile saltpetre. The power at present used in Notodden amounts 
to 30,000 horse-power. 

Another commercially successful process is that of H. and G. 
Pauling, worked by the Salpetersaure Industrie Gesellschaft. Their 
works are situated at Patsch, near Innsbruck, in the heart of the 
Tyrol, and utilise 15,000 horse-power. I had the privilege of spend- 
ing three days last summer in this charming spot, investigating the 
process. The factory lies in a little valley, surrounded by high and 
picturesque mountains, the Brenner railway passes over a viaduct on 
the other side of the valley, the river Sill runs through it. The water 
is taken from the Sill, conducted through a canal six miles in length, 
and utilised at a fall of 600 feet. In this process, air with a high 
velocity is blown through a nozzle between two horn-shaped iron 
electrodes, these being water cooled. The effect of this is to blow 
out the electric arc into a great roaring sheet of flame, over three feet 
long, and thus offering a large surface of contact between the flame 
and the air. ‘The sight of this huge flame is terrifying, but harmless. 
The flame plays inside an ordinary brick furnace, the air laden with 
oxides of nitrogen being drawn off by a fan to the absorption towers. 
This process was working on a manufacturing scale at a time when 
the Birkeland and Eyde process was still in the experimental stage. 

It is exceedingly difficult to obtain any accurate information re- 
garding the actual yields and working costs of the various systems 
described, these being kept secret, but it may be mentioned that the 
Birkeland and Eyde, the Pauling process, and the Cyanide process 
have been proved to be successful on a large manufacturing scale; 
and sums of $50,000 for an option on the process in a particular 
country, with royalties of upwards of $100,000 a year, seem to tell 
the same tale. The Pauling process is exceedingly simple and the 
yields are said to be as good as those obtained by the more compli- 
cated Birkeland and Eyde process. Factories utilising 50,000 horse- 
power are in course of erection. The treatment of air, carrying ox- 
ides of nitrogen, being the same in these processes, and in that of 
Schonherr (see below), will be described at this point. The air 
is cooled by suitable means, and passed up 3—5 large towers, 6 feet 
in diameter, 30 feet high, built of granite or volvic lava, and filled 
with quartz pebbles, over which trickles a continuous stream of water. 
In contact with the water, the oxides of nitrogen are converted into 
nitric acid, and by constantly circulating the water, nitric acid of 
30—40 per cent. strength is obtained. To be made into a merchant- 
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able product, this has to be concentrated. Concentration to 60 per 
cent. is easy, further than that is very difficult, and yet the chief con- 
sumer of nitric acid, the explosives industry, requires acid of 99 per 
eent. strength. It is this that constitutes the weak spot in all these 
processes. At the Notodden works this nitric acid is treated with 
limestone, and the resulting nitrate of lime sold as an excellent fer- 
tilizer, competing with Chile saltpetre. But freight charges are heavy. 
In all the processes the final absorption of the oxides of nitrogen is 
made with sodium carbonate solution, or milk of lime; nitrite of soda, 
or nitrite of lime, respectively, being obtained. But the market for 
nitrite of soda is exceedingly limited, the world’s total consumption 
being about 2,000 tons. 

Incessant attempts are being made to obtain more useful pro- 
ducts, and will doubtless prove successful. The most recent process 
of this class is that due to Schonherr of the Badische Anilin and Soda 
Fabrik. He forces the electric arc to take a spiral path, and thus in- 
creases its length to six feet and more, the air blown in being made 
to travel along the arc. The yields of this process are very good, the 
subsequent working up to the products being as already described. 
An amalgamation has taken place recently between the Birkeland and 
Eyde, and Badische companies; joint works will be built, and in a 
short time 400,000 horse-power will be utilised in the fixation of at- 
mospheric nitrogen by these processes. 

We will now consider a process of quite a different type, that of 
Professors Frank and Caro, of Berlin. If atmospheric nitrogen, 
freed from oxygen, be passed over calcium carbide heated to about 
600° Centigrade (1100°F.), absorption takes place, no further heat- 
ing being required, and a compound called calcium cyanamide is 
formed. The reaction is simple, requires very little heat expendi- 
ture, and calcium carbide is a cheap electrical product now manu- 
factured on a large scale. This calcium cyanamide contains fixed 
nitrogen, and contains about 22 per cent. of this element, that is, 
about the same amount as is present in ammonium sulphate. And 
of ammonium sulphate 600,000 tons were manufactured in 1907 in. 
England alone, for use as a fertiliser! It remained to be seen whe- 
ther calcium cyanamide could de directly utilised as a fertiliser, and 
large scale experiments were made on spring wheat, winter wheat, 
winter rye, oats, Indian corn, potatoes and sugar beet. In every case 
the fertilising effect of calcium cyanamide was proved to be equal 
or superior to that of ammonium sulphate or Chile saltpetre. All 








do 
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three, of course, produce very much greater crops than when no 
fertiliser is employed. The product has been manufactured on a large 
scale for several years, and is sold under various names: nitro lime, 
lime nitrogen. 

Nitro lime was not at first manufactured for direct use as a ferti- 
ser. It can readily be split up chemically into ammonia, or salts of am- 
monia, and it was intended to use these salts of ammonia as an 
equivalent for the rapidly diminishing amounts in sight. The idea, 
however, occurred to the inventors to let these chemical changes take 
place directly in the soil, instead of in the laboratory, and to use 
calcium cyanamide as such as a fertiliser, with the excellent results 
quoted. The manufacture is simple. Calcium carbide obtained from 
existing works is ground fine, heated in a furnace, and nitrogen 
passed over it. Absorption is complete in about forty hours, and 
after grinding, the material is ready for the market. The nitrogen 
is obtained from huge air liquefying and distilling machinery, built 
after Linde’s or Claude’s patents. 

The utility of nitro lime does not stop there, however. It can 
be converted by a simple process into sodium cyanide, a product of 
tremendous importance for the extraction of gold from poor ores. 
This process also has been worked out, and most of the cyanide used 
in gold mines is already manufactured by this process, and other 
large contracts are being let. The success of both processes is again 
shown by the huge prices paid for options and manufacturing li- 
censes.* Calcium cyanamide is capable of forming numerous other 
products, but these do not concern us here. 

Calcium cyanamide is the most formidable competitor of the 
Birkeland, Eyde, Badische, Pauling systems, and we shall see why. 
All these latter require much larger quantities of electrical energy at 
a very cheap rate, and the works have therefore to be located in Nor- 
way. You can thereby manufacture cheaply, but freight charges are 
heavy, and the product can on that account barely compete in Euro- 
pean markets with Chile saltpetre. This Norway saltpetre will, how- 
ever, ultimately be the substitute for Chile saltpetre. Calcium cy- 
anamide seems destined to replace ammonium salts, and works 
aggregating 160,000 horse-power are in course of erection, not in 
out-of-the-way places, but wherever needed; 40,000 tons of nitro 





*It is interesting to note that the world owes to Canada the foundation of 
this process, in the discovery by Mr. T. L. Willson, of Ottawa, of the manu- 
facturing method for producing calcium carbide. 
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lime are at present manufactured yearly, and about 5,000 tons of 
sodium cyanide. 

To sum up, for our rapidly diminishing stocks of nitrate of soda 
or Chile saltpetre, we have as a substitute fixed nitrogen from air, in 
the form of calcium nitrate or Norway saltpetre. For a like purpose 
and as a substitute for the limited amount of ammonium salts at 
present available industrially, we have calcium cyanamide or nitro 
lime. All these products being manufactured by the aid of a power 
at present unutilised, the ‘white coal’ of the world’s waterfalls, 
which will last as long as the sun gives us light, no apprehension need 
now be felt as to the world’s food supply failing for lack of a fer- 
tiliser. The warning uttered ten years ago by Sir William Crookes 
has been heeded, and remedies devised in the incredibly short time 
since elapsed. 

One word more. Birkeland is professor of Physics at the Uni- 
versity of Christiania. He was studying the aurora borealis, the 
wonderful phenomena of which seem to be dependent on magnetic 
effects. And it was whilst studying the effect of the magnetic field 
on cathode and arc discharges that he discovered his electric disc 
flame, and its application to the ‘ fixation of atmospheric nitrogen’! 
Thus does the goddess of research sometimes reward her votaries, 
whose sole aim is to pursue knowledge for its own sake and to follow 
truth wherever it leads, independently of any hopes of material gain 
or usefulness. 

Leo FRANK GUTTMANN. 
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Sinuous Course of Assiniboine. 
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Bird Tail Trestle, G.T.P., 190 ft. high, 2,400 ft. long. 
Photo R. C. W. Lett 








THE PRAIRIE SECTION OF THE G.T.P. 
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T was on a beautiful morning towards the end of June last that I 
left Winnipeg with Mr. R. C. W. Lett, travelling passenger and 
colonization agent of the company, for a trip to the end of track 
and back over the prairie section of the G. T. P. The sky which, on 
this bare, wide, and, level or gently undulating, landscape seems to 
span the world with a vaster arch, was a cloudless blue of gemlike 
purity and translucency. The air was windless, only a sort of gentle 
push of the whole illimitable crystalline atmosphere, and though 
warm had the ozonic tang of western air whose invigorating 
quality increases as one gradually rises from the 800 feet altitude of 
Winnipeg to the 3,500 feet elevation at the great rock barrier of the 
mountains. Outside of the city there was no noise, except the char- 
acteristic, plaintive peewee of that wandering voice of the great lone 
land, the prairie plover, complaining of those who durst now molest 
his ancient solitary reign. Nature that seemed dozing in the quiet 
sunshine was in reality terribly intent on her great annual miracle of 
reproduction, nowhere more marvellous than here, because nowhere 
else compressed into so short a working period. A little more than 
a month before, the ground had been frozen too hard for plough or 
disc to make an impression upon it, and trains on the road over which 
I was travelling had in the month of May been stuck for nineteen 
hours in ‘snowdrifts. Now the moist rich black soil, which to a 
depth of from eight to eighteen inches overlays the whole country 
and constitutes nature’s magnificent gift to the west, palpitated with 
the energy the sun was pouring down upon it. You could fairly 
hear and see the thrust of vegetation in the wheat, which, eighteen 
inches high, of a dark glossy green, with straw like eSsnbenyy canes, 
was just about to shoot out in head. 

It was the second week of through traffic. Trains had previously 
tied up over night at divisional points. Trainmen and other company 
officials were naturally enthusiastic and some of their enthusiasm 
was communicated, though that was scarcely needed, to the pictur- 
esque cosmopolitan crowd of Yankees and Canucks, half-breeds, 
Galicians, Germans, Poles and other land—and fortune—seekers, 
who, jesticulating in a dozen patois, and exhibiting every type of 
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face, and cranium, long or round, shaven or hirsute, and every 
variety of national cut or color of garment made the train a veritable 
confusion of tongues and every station platform as they alighted a 
wasted inspiration for a dramatic painter. The train was an epitome 
of the racial variety which makes the charm of the west. 


LOCATION OF THE ROAD. 


The Grand Trunk Pacific has been admirably located with re- 
gard to the traffic needs and possibilities present and to come of the 
western country. The fertile belt does not run due east and west. 
The soil indeed is pretty much the same all over the country, but the 
conditions of rainfall and drought on which fertility depends vary 
greatly from east to west. The fertile belt follows the trend of the 
isothermal lines northwest to southeast. A glance at the railway 
map of the west will show all railroads, except the C.P.R. main line, 
heading for Edmonton and the Peace River country. It was at first 
intended that the C.P.R. should take this direction, too, but to head 
off competition from the south and for other reasons its location was 
changed, but even the C.P.R. has had from several points to send out 
feeders running in a northwesterly direction. It is through this fertile 
belt that the Grand Trunk has been located. -Moreover, while the 
road for the first couple of hundred miles through the older settled 
province of Manitoba is never far from the C.P.R., the C.N.R., or 
the Great Northern, it later enters a broad belt fifty miles wide of 
good agricultural land extending from Lazare to Saskatoon, which 
for twenty-five years has been waiting for railway connection and 
where for years to come it will have the field to itself. 

Crossing to the south side of the Assiniboine, shortly after leav- 
ing the Winnipeg station, and getting free at length of the rapidly 
extending suburbs where, out of the willow scrub, streets of new 
houses seem to start up in a night, the road makes for Portage la 
Prairie in a slightly northwesterly direction across a low-lying, flat 
country better adapted for hay and cattle than-for wheat, peopled by 
French half-breeds, as the names of the stations—Beaudry, Cabot, 
Elie, Dugas, Gervais, etc.—testify, and showing, therefore, though 
near Winnipeg, a less thrifty appearance than other parts of the 
province. To the north could be seen the well-defined wooded curve 
of the Assiniboine; away to the south stretched an archipelago of 
willow and poplar bluffs in a limitless green sea of grass and wheat. 
Between Winnipeg and Portage la Prairie there is no place of any 
importance, but the nearness to one another of the lines of rail 
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converging on Winnipeg gives animation to the country. Recrossing 
the deep V-shaped and densely wooded valley of the Assiniboine on 
a high trestle just east of Portage la Prairie, the railroad enters the 
celebrated Portage Plains. Portage la Prairie. so called from the 
old portage from the Assiniboine to Lake Manitoba, is a substantial, 
well-built town of 7,000 people, with wide, well-shaded streets. 
Crossing the main line of the C.P.R. here and leaving that road to 
follow the southward dipping curve of the Assiniboine, the G.T.P. 
heads due west straight as a taut bow-string across the Portage 
Plains, through deep cuttings in the sand ridge at Firdale, into and 
across the scarcely renowned Carberry Plains, with Brandon the 
great central Manitoban wheat market and manufacturing town, its 
nine elevators, two flour mills and other tall chimneys clearly 
visible eight miles to the south, to Rivers, the first divisional point, 
one hundred and forty miles west of Winnipeg. The Portage and 
Carberry Plains, once the bottom of an ancient lake that ages ago 
covered the greater part of Manitoba, are as level as the floor, and 
inexhaustibly fertile. On all sides are to be seen the signs of agri- 
cultural prosperity, brick houses, substantial barns on stone founda- 
tions, fenced fields, domestic grasses and all that in the east is asso- 
ciated with successful farming. At Rivers, the road takes and keeps 
a slight northwesterly direction through level or gently rolling 
country with circular bluffs of poplar like islands in broad interspaces 
of grass or crop, until between Rea and Uno it comes once more in 
sight of the broad valley of the Assiniboine, here running nearly 
north and south. Reaching the edge of the valley through a tre- 
mendous cut where flowing springs have given considerable trouble, 
the road runs for some time along the eastern hillsides. Here was 
encountered one of the most vexatious problems in the whole con- 
struction. The sides of the valley are something of the nature of 
quicksand, full of springs, and repeatedly developing a disposition to 
slip from beneath the rails. Again and again has the track been 
brought up to grade, only to have the bottom of the dump slip down 
the hill like an amorphous mass of mortar. An emergency siding has 
been built and watchmen are continually on guard, but the trouble 
may be overcome finally only by piling. The view from here is 
magnificent. Bird Tail Creek joins the Assiniboine from the east, 
the Qu’Appelle from the west. There is thus a tripod of magnificent 
valleys, broad and deep, with thickly wooded banks, which the 
streams, circuitously winding from bank to bank, have in the course 
of ages carved on the bosom of the prairie. The combination of 
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water, grass and shelter make the Assiniboine and Qu’Appelle val- 
leys a perfect ranching country, and herds of cattle and horses may 
be seen spread out in the valley itself or up the sloping hillsides that 
contain it. Bird Tail Creek is crossed on one of the highest and 
longest trestles on the road, being one hundred and eighty-nine 
feet high by 2,400 feet long, and the road descends by long easy 
grades into the valley, which it follows for twenty-four miles, and 
then crossing the Assiniboine at Lazare and rising again to the 
prairie level by correspondingly easy grades, it enters Saskatchewan 
and a country previously without railway service nearer than the 
Kirkella branch of the C.P.R. to the south and the Yorkton branch 
to the north. From here to Melville, the town of phenomenal 
growth, second divisional point west of Winnipeg, the country is 
high level prairie of excellent soil. West of Melville the road passes 
close to the southern base of the Beaver and the Touchwood hills, 
and for fifty miles runs through a picturesque tangle of poplar bluffs, 
prairie glades and beautiful lakes, an ideal ranching and dairying 
country. The open prairie reappears east of Nokomis, on the Kir- 
kella branch of the C.P.R., which here crosses the G.T.P., after Por- 
tage la Prairie the only old town on the line, and continues to Sas- 
katoon, where the proportion of bluff becomes again noticeable. West 
of Nokomis is Watrous, third divisional point, a healthy yearling of 
nearly a thousand people. The G.T.P. does not run into Saskatoon 
but at Earl, about two miles this side of the northern capital, crosses 
the South Saskatchewan, a broad swift brown stream, running be- 
tween high precipitous banks, on a magnificent single span steel 
bridge. 

From Ear] to Biggar, fourth divisional point, and to Scott, fifty 
miles farther on, the G.T.P. nearly parallels the C.P.R. For two or 
three miles they run along the same dump almost within touching 
distance and affording many opportunities for racing, at one of which 
we assisted. West of Scott for the remaining two hundred miles, 
the G.T.P. has exclusive territory. At Biggar the land is high, rather 
light and sandy, but north and south from the track and further west 
the excellence of soil is indicated by the luxuriant growth of wild 
vetches that then covered the prairie, and settlers were going in in 
large numbers, especially into the Tramping Lake country south of 
Scott. The ubiquitous Luse land company was operating here and had 
fifty teams and five automobiles in service at the time to give intend- 
ing purchasers the opportunity of inspecting their lands. 

At Wainwright, the last divisional point this side of Edmonton, 
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I saw the Buffalo Park which the Government has established there 
and enclosed with a colossal wire fence. I also saw some of the 
seven hundred former monarchs of the prairie there restricted like 
kings in exile to some 100,000 acres. I was too late for the first and 
two early for the second detrainment of the shaggy monarchs then 
being imported from Montana. Regular trains were not running 
west of Wainwright, but with permission I was allowed to go for- 
ward on construction. After a short stay in the capital of Alberta, 
and many admiring visits to the North Saskatchewan for the sake of 
its tremendous banks, I hurried on to Wabanun Lake, Edmonton’s 
beautiful resort, 40 miles west, where the track-laying machine was 
then at work. In front on a sort of flat car was the derrick for de- 
livering the steel, and the engines to furnish the power, behind were 
the cars with material—ties and rails—alongside was a sort of 
trough running the whole length of the train and projecting far 
ahead, with a moving endless chain which delivered the ties. Behind 
all, was the ordinary locomotive engine which pushed the whole for- 
ward as each pair of rails were temporarily spiked down. Following 
the track-laying machine was a gang of fifty to a hundred men who 
completed the work. Track-laying went on at the rate of a couple 
of miles a day. 


Town SitTeEs, ELevators, Racrat Mixture, Etc. 


Between Winnipeg and Edmonton there were only two towns 
before the G.T.P. went through—Portage la Prairie in Manitoba, 
and Nokomis, in central Saskatchewan on the Kirkella branch of the 
C.P.R. In a country with no marked local peculiarities,—trivers, 
mountains, ranges of hills or important lakes,—the placing of sta- 
tions and towns is a matter of mathematical precision. ‘The stations 
are all determined on the basis of a four-mile grain haul, and that a 
strip of territory four miles wide on each side of the railway will, 
when settled up, furnish all the business the road can handle, and 
are therefore nearly uniformly about eight miles apart. From any 
station the elevators of those on either side may be seen. The towns 
are the divisional points where the railway roundhouse and shops for 
ten or twelve engines, the accommodation for the crews, etc., furnish 
the nucleus of growth. Rivers in Manitoba, Melville, Watrous and 
Biggar in Saskatchewan, and Wainwright in Alberta, are the G.T.P. 
divisional points. In each of these the town site occupies a half sec- 
tion divided in 1,600 lots. The plan is the same for all, a spacious 
railway yard, 4,200 feet long and 400 wide, with the station on one 
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side of the track and elevators on the other, streets and avenues, 
respectively at right angles and parallel, to the track, main street 
running directly away from the station. The smaller town sites at 
other than divisional points contain only 160 lots. Of course, owners 
of adjacent property can stake as many annexes as they like. The 
growth of the divisional points has been remarkable. Rivers grew 
from nothing to five or six hundred in six months; Melville had a 
more phenomenal growth from the same absolute zero. Watrous 
was scarcely behind Melville, while Biggar and Wainwright give 
promise of a like development. Biggar and Wainwright had not 
emerged from the shack condition of the western town when I saw 
them, a hotel, a livery stable and rough board shacks sprawled over 
the prairie. Melville and Watrous had arrived at the dignity of 
continuous streets and permanent pavements, newspapers, churches, 
schools, and many of the appurtenances for the comfort or amuse- 
ment of civilized communities. 

In March, 1909, the Department of the Interior issued a map 
showing the number of elevators on the different roads in the North- 
west. In June the map was already obsolete as far as the G.T.P. 
was concerned. It showed only forty elevators in operation or 
under construction along that road. There were actually forty-four 
in operation and fifty-eight so far completed as to be ready for the 
fall shipments. 

Stopping over, as I did from point to point, I was able to get 
an idea of the racial complexity of the new provinces, nowhere more 
mixed than along the G.T.P. For the first couple of hundred miles 
the people are mainly eastern and principally Ontario men. At La- 
zare, in the Assiniboine valley, near the boundary between Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan, is a large settlement of French half-breeds, and 
this was one of the hot spots in rebellion days, of which station names 
are often a reminder—Spyhill, Cutarm, Gerald. Near Spyhill is 
Harmonia, founded in 1882, to put in practice socialist principles, 
and reverting to individualism, not so much from the weakness of 
human nature, to which so many such failures are ascribed, as to 
the natural difficulties of the enterprise and the conscious or uncon- 
scious hostility of a society organized on more selfish lines. There 
are Icelanders and Finlanders a little farther on, Galicians and 
Swedes west of Melville, Austrians near Nokomis, Canadians and 
Americans, Germans and Danes round Saskatoon, a great many Rus- 
sians and Austrians toward Edmonton, and the usual cosmopolitan 
mixture in the new and rapidly growing places. But English as the 
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lingua franca of all is bound to prevail. There need be no fears on 
that score. Its earlier or later domination all depends on how the 
English wedge is driven home in the schools. Saskatchewan, fortu- 
nately, has a compulsory school law, if only enforced, and not only 
are the people and little ones anxious to learn English, but the mix- 
ture of races on the school playground compels its use in play. This 
is perhaps one of the strongest forces in the Anglicizing of the west, 
after the little Ontario school ma’am, who is for the most part doing 
the elementary education of the country. 


AN EXCELLENT ROADBED. 

There is not a better roadbed in America than the prairie section 
of the G.T.P. Although, at the time of my trip, still in the hands of 
the construction department and therefore being operated with lighter 
rolling stock than will ultimtaely be used, a pleasanter trip or a better 
kept schedule would be hard to find. It was like gliding over the 
Montreal-Toronto division of the old Grand Trunk. There was little 
vibration or jar. There will be none when the light second-class cars 
are replaced by heavy first-class and Pullman coaches. Straight as 
is the general direction of the road, and level as the country is in its 
larger aspect, there are curves to be taken and grades to be over- 
come, fills to be made and rivers to be bridged. The Assiniboine has 
been bridged three times. Both branches of the Saskatchewan are 
crossed. There is an immense trestle over the Battle River. Heavy 
cuttings occur at Firdale and Uno, big fills in the Assiniboine and 
Ou’Appelle valleys and minor cuttings, fills and trestles elsewhere. 
The aim of the engineers was a solid roadbed, and easy grades and 
curves. There is no curve that cannot be taken safely at full speed, 
and no grade on which an engine cannot handle a full train. There 
is no grade, in short, on the prairie section that rises more than 21 
feet in the mile. A minor feature that adds to the traveller’s com- 
fort is staggering the joints of the rails. On most roads the opposite 
joints are on the same tie. The G.T.P. has adopted the plan of plac- 
ing the joints on one side opposite the middle of rail on the other 
side, thus cutting in two and practically eliminating the disagreeable 
jar and noise when the wheels strike the joints. Construction of this 
quality means money, and it is not surprising that the cost of even 
the prairie section was $35,000 a mile. The high initial cost of con- 
struction will mean, however, lower operating expenses. 

The G.T.P. received no land grant and has therefore no land of 
its own to sell. But it has gone to great trouble to give intending 
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settlers a good idea of what was to be had in its vicinity. One pam- 
phlet gave the number of free homesteads along the line, and the 
rapidity with which settlers are pouring in may be judged from the 
fact that, though the pamphlet was issued only last March, in June 
most of the homesteads had been filed upon. Another pamphlet gives 
the land for sale along the line, and two other pamphlets, compiled 
from surveyors’ reports, give a description of the land in the town- 
ships through which the road runs and also in the townships north 
and south of these. In short, the G.T.P. has alreday earned a repu- 
tation in the west for courtesy to travellers, helpfulness to incoming 
settlers, and a desire to maintain good relations with the people whom 
it serves. 


Tue U. S. AGRICULTURAL EDITORS. 

From the end of steel, I made my way south to the C.P.R. main 
line and thence to the coast. It was two months before | got back 
to Edmonton for the return trip. The change that had taken place 
in the meantime would hardly be credited. The wheat that when I 
last saw it was in the shot blade and of a rich glossy green, was now 
a bright yellow, bending over with its weight of golden grain. Frost 
and hail had done some damage here and there but had not mate- 
rially affected the harvest, which appeared everywhere to be an ex- 
cellent one. Cutting had already begun and threshing was about to 
start. [I was shown wheat that from seeding to cutting took just 101 
days. ‘The dream of the country is a wheat that will come to matur- 
ity in ninety days from seeding. With such a wheat, and it will 
come, the Northwest farmers may snap their fingers at frost. But 
even should a ninety day wheat never be produced, the breaking of 
the land and the exposing more of the black soil to the sun’s rays 
will make frosts later and later as it has already done in Manitoba, 
so that there will be no anxiety about the harvest. At every station 
preparations were being made for the coming shipment of grain. The 
elevators were being rushed to completion and every siding was 
filled with box cars ready to receive the grain as soon as it began 
coming from the threshers. It is said that there were 2,400 cars dis- 
tributed along the line. And this when the amount of land under 
cultivation in all Saskatchewan is not, I was told, more than the road 
allowance. What the traffic will be when the land fit for wheat rais- 
ing is brought under cultivation must be left\to the imagination. 

On my return trip to Winnipeg I was fortunate to fall in with 
Mr. R. C. W. Lett and a party of American Agricultural Editors, 
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__ whom he was taking back to Winnipeg. I was invited by Mr. Lett 


to accompany the party, and it is to him that I owe one of the most 
interesting and instructive experiences of my whole three months in 
the west. The party was composed of Prof. Thomas Shaw, editor of 
the “Orange Judd Farmer,’ St. Paul, formerly of Guelph Agricul- 
tural College; Prof. Herbert Quick, editor of “Farm and Fireside,” 
Springfield, Ohio; John Arthur Dixon, editor of “Home Life,’’ Chi- 
cago; Philip Eastman, editor of “Capper Publications,’ Topeka,. 
Kansas; Prof. E. E. Favelle, editor of “Successful Farming,’ Des 
Moines, Iowa; E. S. Bayard, editor of the “National Stockman and 
Farmer, Pittsburg; C. P. Reyuolds, editor of “Prairie Farmer,’ Chi- 
cago, and Herbert Vanderhoof, editor of “Canada West Monthly,” 
Winnipeg, Man. The party had been brought together by Mr. Van- 
derhoof. They had been over the C.P.R. and the C.N.R. and were 
now returning to Winnipeg over the G.T.P. in charge of its genial 
travelling passenger and colonization agent. Comfortably quartered 
in the Company’s private car Scotland, with a chef and a porter to 
attend to their wants, and a most agreeable and intelligent host in 
the person of Mr. Lett, with an unceasing play of keen judgment, or 
shrewd and genial American humor, travelling only by day, lying 
over wherever there was anything notable to be seen, and welcomed 
wherever they stopped with music and addresses, they were a jolly 
crowd. At Watrous, for example, we were met by the mayor and 
corporation and a band of music. Automobiles and carriages were 
provided. We were driven over the adjacent country and out to 
little Manitou Lake, the impossibility of sinking in whose super- 
saturated salinity we verified for ourselves while we accepted the 
wondrous stories of the therapeutic properties of its waters and re- 
turned to be shown and to marvel over what the town had done in 
a year. 

The editors were enthusiastic about the country, especially the 
land along the G.T.P., but agreed with me that speculation had run 
the price of most land in the west above its economic value for wheat 
raising, that wheat was not the most profitable crop, but that only 
soil exhaustion would convince the settlers that mixed farming was 
the true basis of prosperity. The present population in the North- 
west, the editors regarded, as little better than nomads eager to make 
as quickly as possible all the money they could, dreaming perhaps of 
British Columbia or California or other more genial climates as the 
end of their efforts, and in the meantime neglecting the opportunities 
for present comfort and culture in view of this far-off or never-to-- 
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be-realized dream of felicity. It was true that an arab’s tent in the 
desert might be a centre of intelligence and affection, but no great 
civilization could grow up or perpetuate itself under such conditions. 
Love could indeed be found in huts where poor men lay, but the hut 
must be one that had been occupied by generations of ancestors and 
been made beautiful by its family associations. Development of a 
country in the true sense began when there was a population that 
loved their homes, and the editors deplored, while for the present 
they regarded it as inevitable, the lack of taste displayed in homes and 
surroundings—the make-shift gaunt shacks, neither pleasing to the 
eye of the observer nor comfortable to the occupant, the absence of 
grass, flowers or shrubbery, and the comparative rareness of the 
barns and stables and other stock shelters which add so much to 
the homely beauty of the farming districts of the east. As natives of 
a prairie country they saw more impressiveness in the prairie land- 
scape than the eastern man, with his love of trees and streams and 
lakes, valley and hills, at first sight is able to see and greater pos- 
sibility of comfortable and attractive homes. They thought by build- 
ing more snugly into the landscape, taking advantage of whatever 
bluff exists or setting out windbreaks, and by cultivating whatever 
ornamental shrubs are suitable to the country, homes might be estab- 
lished which their owners would love. It was not the problem of 
making a living in the country that most engaged the curiosity of 
the editors,—that was easy enough,—but the much more vital and 
philosophical question, how a love of home and country was to be 
developed without which a people would be mere gypsies or sojourn- 
ers in the desert. Hard as the problem might be, all seemed to think, 
however, that solved it would be, and millions of happy homes as 
dear to their inmates as any in the east would yet dot the prairies of 
the west. 

I separated from the party with real regret, but on leaving the 
train at Winnipeg I rejoiced that our own estimates of the possi- 
bilities of our northland were so generously confirmed by observers 
as shrewd as the American editors, and I felt proud that Canada 
could show them a second great continental highway,—if the con- 
struction is all as good as on the prairie section,—equal to any similar 
length of railroad in the world. 

J. MARSHALL. 
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SCHILLER. 


HE year 1909 was unusually rich in famous centenaries. In sev- 
eral countries of Europe were celebrations of the anniversaries of 
the birthdays of noted men; celebrations of world-wide inetrest, since 
the individuals they commemorated contributed in such abundance 


_ to the wealth of ideas which, taken together, constitute what we call 


human civilisation. To single out only the most prominent: In 
England we had the centenary of Darwin and Tennyson and the bi- 
centenary of Dr. Johnson; in Switzerland the Canton of Geneva 
celebrated the quarter-centenary of the birthday of the famous re- 
former, Calvin; in Germany the 10th of November united the whole 
nation in doing homage to the genius of its greatest dramatic poet, 
since whose birth exactly one and a half centuries had elapsed. It is 
fitting that these occasions should not pass unheeded; they remind us 
that we are heirs of a goodly heritage; but if they are not to become 
mere idle ceremony they must nerve us in our efforts to employ to best 
advantage the talent entrusted to us, to see that nothing of our in- 
heritance is lost, rather that the use we make of it should lead us 
along the path towards the ideal of human perfection. 

Schiller has always been the popular favourite, preferred before 
all the other great names in German literature. The criticism to 
which he has been subjected during the past century, frequently ad- 


verse, is no certain guide to his popularity with the common people; 


it is apt to represent the opinions of adherents to other schools of 
thought, and from aspersions from such a source no one is free. 
Pronounced idealist as Schiller is, celebrated as the prophet of Ger- 
man idealism, he could not expect, and did not obtain, any quarter 
from followers of the realist or naturalist schools; partisans cannot 
be impartial critics. But the people have always maintained a steady 
and constant affection for Schiller; more of his poems than of those: 
of any other author are learnt by heart in the schools, it would be 
almost impossible to find a schoolboy in Germany who could not re- 
cite several of them, he is the favorite, too, when some recitation is 
required for a public ceremony; probably every man in Germany has 
heard the Song of the Bell, and those who do not know the magni- 
ficent ninth symphony of Beethoven, know at least the Song to Joy 
about which it is in part built up and which served in some measure 
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as the inspiration of the musician; few public speeches are made 
which do not contain some quotation from Schiller; no dramas have 
occupied the stage like his, and that means a great deal in a country 
where there is such appreciation and such intelligent criticism of mat- 
ters theatrical. And yet Schiller had but little sympathy with the 
multitude; true, he wrote: “ The public is now all to me, my study, 
my sovereign, my confidant. To the public alone I henceforth be- 
long; before this and no other tribunal will I place myself; this alone 
do I reverence and fear. Something majestic hovers before me, as 
I determine now to wear no other fetters but the sentence of the 
world, to appeal to no other throne but the soul of man.” Like 
everything else that he wrote, these words faithfully represent his 
sentiments; but we must bear in mind that when he spoke thus he 
was twenty-four years of age; he had written three tragedies which 
the public had greeted with wildest enthusiasm, whereas from those 
in high places he had received nothing but rebuffs; the greater part 
of his youth had been spent in enforced separation from this public 
which now extended such a hearty welcome to him: we may pardon 
a young man’s intoxication with popular applause, many an older 
man has since been pardoned the same offence with far less justifica- 
tion. Schiller’s writings are essentially of the intellectually aristocra- 
tic order; no reasonable man could have had greater contempt than 
he for the platitudes of the mob; from his correspondence with 
Goethe we might cull many expressions of scorn for the trivialities 
that suit the palate of unser hebes deutsches Publicum, expressions 
all the more credible seeing that we cannot accuse him of the misan- 
thropy of the rejected author. 

Several considerations go together to explain this popularity. 
Undoubtedly it rests in no small measure on his early dramas—the 
wealth of incident they contain, their humane tendencies, the glow- 
ing eloquence with which the author lashes the social abuses of his 
time, the impassioned appeal for political and social liberty which 
they make: all these things are dear to the heart of the masses who 
patronize the theatres. His verse is distinguished by an easy rhythm 
and entrain, a certain wealth of imagery and not infrequently it is 
marred by a touch of rhetoric; these qualities, both good and bad, are 
appreciated by the ordinary reader, and even the good do not make 
great presuppositions of culture and refinement. Besides this, Schil- 
ler’s views on art are akin to morality ; Shaftesbury’s aesthetic theory, 
roughly summarised by his own formula: truth is beauty, was the 
first to influence him, and this identification of the norms of aesthetic 
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and morality characterises his philosophy and poetry throughout his 
literary career, taking an ever deeper meaning as he proceeds. We 
have but to pay an occasional visit to the theatre to see how popular 
moralisings are, and Schiller’s early plays afford the gallery plenty of 
opportunity to hiss the villain and applaud virtuous sentiments in the 
hero; even in his later plays those who cannot appreciate the aes- 
thetic value may well be captivated by the moral; it is, at least, pos- 
sible to apply to them the verdict of Gretchen, when, after a beauti- 
ful discourse of Faust, she naively remarks: “‘ Ungefahr sagt das der 
Pfarrer auch, Nur mit ein bisschen andern Worten.” “ something 
like what the parson says, only in slightly other words”; it is, how- 
ever, necessary to realise that the “slightly other words” makes a 
great difference. Again, Schiller is an outspoken idealist and—if 
one may be permitted to speak in such a generalising manner—the 
Germans are, par excellence, a nation of idealists. They claim, with 
some justice, that the materialism which is so prevalent at the present 
time, in their country as elsewhere, is a foreign importation, alien to 
their nature and adverse to their true interests. Nor need the ap- 
parent materialism with which we associate the modern German 
Realpolitik, policy which is guided by facts, real things, and not by 
ihe dreams of visionaries, cause us to change our opinion concerning 
the essentially idealist character of the nation. To affirm the incom- 
patibility of Realpolitik and idealism is simply to affirm one’s ignor- 
ance of one or both of the things which these terms denominate. 
Further, Schiller is pre-eminently the poet of freedom; in one form 
or another, freedom forms the theme of all his work: Wilhelm Tell 
deals with the liberation of the Swiss; The Maid of Orleans with 
the liberation of France; Wallenstein takes us back to that struggle 
which liberated the world from the incubus of mediaeval Romanism. 
Again, Schiller directed the attention of his compatriots to a broader 
outlook on life and on the world’s history ; his great historical dramas 
treat of the periods of outstanding interest in the history of Germany 
(the Fhirty Years war), of Switzerland (the casting off of the yoke 
of Austria), of France (the ending, by Joan of Arc, of the long 
struggle between England and France), of England (the struggle 
between Elizabeth and Mary Stuart, and the maintenance of Pro- 
testantism in England). It is not without significance that the cen- 
tenary of Schiller’s birth should be regarded as one of the important 
landmarks in the progress towards the unification of Germany; in- 
deed, the wider horizon, which his dramas reveal, was necessary 
before the narrow provincialism, which hitherto had prevailed, could 
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be overcome. But what has, perhaps more than anything else, en- 
deared Schiller to the hearts of his countrymen is his personality ; the 
circumstances under which his youth was passed have invested him 
with a halo of martyrdom. In order to understand this, it will be 
necessary to make some digression and examine the state of affairs 
in Germany one hundred and fifty years ago. 

The devastations, both moral and material, of the thirty years’ 
war were far from having been repaired; moreover, this war had 
been followed by the campaigns of plunder and pillage undertaken 
by Louis XIV of France, mainly to gratify personal ambition; the 
North of Germany was divided against the South, in point of both 
confession and politics,—in the very year of Schiller’s birth Fred- 
erick II of Prussia was engaged, well-nigh single-handed, in a strug- 
gle against the combined forces of France, Austria and Russia, a 
struggle which lasted for seven years and threatened, for a time, the 
annihilation of Prussia and the complete overthrow of the foremost 
champion of Protestantism; in this war the Southern States of Ger- 
many were arrayed against Frederick. The state of letters in Ger- 
many was as bad as that of politics; Goethe had not yet commenced 
his literary career, being only ten years senior to Schiller; Lessing 
was just beginning to expurgate German literature of the unnatural 
and artificial which had been imported into it from France; a few 
poets like Kleist and Gleim, were celebrating the victories of Fred- 
erick and thus contributing to the formation of some standard of 
national dignity; Klopstock was the only poet of real worth whose 
writings were at that time known; a certain paving of the way for 
better things was being accomplished by the critical works of Winck- 
elmann, Lessing, and, somewhat later, Herder; nor was there any 
continuous tradition from the older German literature, Bodmer was 
beginning to call attention to the Niebelungenlied and the Minnesan- 
ger, which had been almost forgotten. The German language of that 
time was a most unwieldy instrument; the greatest man of the day, 
the King of Prussia, preferring French. Philosophy was at the same 
low ebb as literature and politics; the only great German philosopher 
who had written was Leibnitz, and his work was written in either 
French or Latin; Kant had not yet entered upon the line of enquiry, 
known as the critical philosophy, destined to be the starting point of 
a development which made Germany outshine all the nations of the 
world. It is true that the darkness of mediaeval scholasticism, fos- 
tered by the Roman Catholic church, which had stifled intellectual 
growth for centuries, had been dissipated by the philosophers of the 
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Reformation and “ Enlightenment ”; but, whereas it was the church 
which previously had crushed individuality, now the propagation of 
the ridiculous doctrine that all men are equal did the same; indeed one 
of Schiller’s most important contributions to thought was the correc- 
tion of this absurdity by his insistence on the importance of the de- 
velopment of personality. 

If such was the position of affairs generally in Germany at the 
time of Schiller’s birth, in his native province these evils were still 
further aggravated by special circumstances. He was born at Mar- 
bach, on the Neckar, in the Duchy of Wiirtemberg. The ruler at this 
time was the Duke, Karl Eugen, a “strange, gloomy, perverse ty- 
rant.” He was born in 1728. His father, who had been made Duke 
in 1733, died after ruling four years. At the age of 13 Karl was sent 
to the court of Frederick II of Prussia, there to be prepared for his 
high office. He proved himself a very talented boy, and in 1744, be- 
fore he was sixteen years old, Frederick obtained for him an im- 
perial rescript, declaring him of age and capable of governing the 
State of Wurtemberg. The parting advice he received from his 
guardian was: “Do not imagine the province of Wutrtemberg was 
created for you; think rather that Providence brought you into the 
world to make this people happy. Always prefer the welfare of the 
nation to your own pleasure.” 

For some years Karl Eugen promised well, and seemed to jus- 
tify the good opinion which the great Prussian king entertained of 
him. He took the advice of excellent counsellors and in particular 
looked to military reform, a point Frederick had strongly empha- 
sized. This very virtue, however, contained a dangerous germ for 
the Duke; his delight in military display, combined with his inherited 
proneness to lavish expenditure in all directions and his inherited 
craving for the satisfaction of the senses, soon degenerated into reck- 
less waste of his country’s wealth. Then followed a most deplorable 
régime in Wiirtemberg; the faithful advisers had to yield to unscru- 
pulous panderers to the Duke’s profligacy; those who ventured to 
raise their voices in the cause of justice were sentenced to long terms 
of imprisonment; venality prevailed in all offices, secular and eccle- 
siastical, all such offices were sold to him who promised best to abet 
the Duke in his vices; even the maidens of the province were sold to 
furnish money for the same ends, and there were methods of meting 
out speedy justice to protesting fathers—the episode of Luise Miller 
inCourt Intrigue and Love is by no means a mere poetic fiction, out- 
rageous as it may seem. The example set by the chief of the nation 
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was imitated in humbler circles ; the whole state was literally wallow- 
ing in vice. The manhood of the country was sold to France or 
Austria to fight against the Prussian king, whose most implacable 
foe Karl Eugen had become; in the year of Schiller’s birth Karl had 
taken the field in person against his former guardian. As we might 
expect, he did not cut a very good figure; with his 12,000 men he 
held a good position at Fulda, when suddenly the news arrived: “The 
Brunswickers are coming.’ A happy inspiration prompted him to 
beat a hasty retreat: and he was thus spared worse consequences. 


A halt was called to this gallopade in 1764 by a general uprising 
in the province. For six years Karl sullenly opposed himself to his 
subjects, but yielded in 1770. This date marks a turning point in 
his career and in the fortunes of Wurtemberg. Tired of the inces- 
sant struggle, Karl now directed his energies in another direction; 
he launched out on a novel paedagogical experiment. He must have 
artists for his operas and theatres, he must have officials for the civil 
appointments and officers for the military—why not be economical 
and have these trained by his own creatures under his personal 
supervision? With this primary object in view, Karl Eugen founded 
the Pflanzschule at one of his country residences, the Solitude; later 
the institution was removed to the capital, Stuttgart, and was next 
known as the Military Academy, and finally as the Hohe Karlsschule. 


At this point comes the first despotic interference of the Duke 
into the career of young Schiller; the boy was wrenched away from 
the line of study on which he had fixed his affections, preparation 
for the ministry, at the age of thirteen, and was compelled to enter 
this establishment; it needed but to be intimated in high quarters 
that the lad was a promising subject and that his future welfare 
would be cared for by his Highness. The discipline of the Military 
Academy was of soldierlike rigidity ; the éléves had to rise in summer 
at five and in winter at six o’clock; they were supervised while they 
made their beds and completed their toilette; at the word of com- 
mand they folded their hands for prayer, sat down for study or for 
meals, these being taken in silence and only after the word of com- 
mand, Dinez, messieurs, had been pronounced by the Duke if he was 
present, as he often was at the mid-day meal. Half an hour per day 
was set aside for propreté, and any flaw in this respect was visited 
with the utmost severity; the Serene hands of Karl himself often 
came into violent contact with the head of the offender. The games 
were under the same rigid supervision as the work; only on Sundays 
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and Festival days was permission given to take walks into the sur- 
rounding country. The subjects of study for each pupil were such 
as his Serene Highness prescribed. 

We can easily imagine how corroding such a discipline would be 
to a high-souled youth like Schiller. No wonder his early dramas— 
the first, which at once gave him a popularity never before equalled 
by that of any dramatic author in Germany, was written in stolen 
moments, under the pretext of sickness or something else, in the 
Military Academy—give such lurid expression to pent-up feeling; 
no wonder that in them he pours such bitter sarcasm on social in- 
equalities; no wonder he should let justice speak trumpet-tongued 
to the disjointed country of his birth. We will hear Schiller himself 
relate the theme of his first tragedy, The Robbers (the translation 
of the passage is by Carlyle). “ The picture of a great, misguided 
soul, furnished with every gift for excellence, and lost in spite of all 
its gifts; unchecked ardour and bad companionship contaminate his 
heart, hurry him from vice to vice till at last he stands at the head 
of a gang of murderers, heaps horror upon horror, plunges from abyss 
to abyss into all the horrors of desperation. Great and majestic in mis- 
fortune; and, by misfortune improved, led back to virtue. Such a 
man in the Robber Moor you shall bewail and hate, abhor and love. 
A hypocritical, malicious deceiver you shall likewise see unmasked, 
and blown to pieces in his own mines. A feeble, fond and too in- 
dulgent father. The sorrows of enthusiastic love and the tortures 
of ungoverned passion. Here also, not without abhorrence, you shall 
cast a look into the interior economy of vice, and from the stage be 
taught how all the gilding of fortune cannot kill the inward worm; 
how terror, anguish, remorse and despair follow close upon the 
heels of the wicked. Let the spectator weep to-day before our 
scene, and shudder, and learn to bend his passions under the laws of 
reason and religion. Let the youth also behold with affright the end 
of unbridled extravagance; nor let the man depart from our theatre 
without a feeling that Providence makes even villains instruments 
of His purposes and judgments, and can marvellously unravel the 
most intricate perplexities of fate.” 

It would be a most interesting study to follow Schiller further 
in his chequered career; we must, however, stop at this point; so 
much was necessary to appreciate the German affection for the per- 
sonality of the poet who had fought and conquered in the struggle 
against tyranny, and who had so richly contributed towards raising 
his country from the depths to which, in all the walks of life, it had 
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fallen. It must suffice to say that his trials were by no means ended 
when he abruptly severed his position of subjection to the Duke of 
Wiirtemberg, by resorting to secret flight. For eight years he was 
destined to live the life of a practically homeless wanderer ; his flight 
from Wutrtemberg had severed his connection with his family; it is 
true he found many friends, but his haughty, independent spirit 
would not allow him to accept their hospitality to such a degree as 
would make him even remotely appear a parasite, and he conse- 
quently passed, more than once, days in utter ignorance of where he 
was to obtain food for the most immediate future. Added to this 
was the terror in which he lived for some time of being extradited 
to his former persecutor ; if ever he were caught in Wurtemberg, the 
contingency of his spending long years in imprisonment was by no 
means a remote one. There was further his apprehension that his 
own desertion might be visited on his parents. So much must be said 
to the credit of Karl Eugen that he did not persecute Schiller outside 
of his own country, and father Schiller still retained his position as 
overseer of the ducal parks and gardens. 

For a long time there existed what we might call the Schiller 
iegend, and to some extent it still exists, though it is gradually dis- 
appearing; many of the best minds in Germany have been directed 
to the exposition of what were his true sentiments, and in the light 
of their disclosures the legend has faded and faded until now it has 
become pale indeed. According to this legend, Schiller is excellently 
adapted to furnish moral phrases, suitable texts for school essays or 
for debating societies of young men who do not want to be always 
discussing political topics, or his dramas could provide a sensational 
discussion of revolutionary theories such as abounded towards the 
end of the eighteenth century; for men of refinement he was the 
amiable, pleasant author who afforded abundant material, expressed 
in brilliant, eloquent language, if they were getting tired of this 
world of commonplace realities and felt inclined to revel in enthusi- 
astic admiration of, and sentimental longing for, some dream-world 
of a poet’s fancy, a beautiful dream-world, it was admitted, but yet 
a dream-world, a world that never had existed and never could exist. 
This might suffice those who preferred moving about in worlds not 
realised, but was altogether too sublime for men who had to mani- 
pulate the things of this poor earth of ours. Nothing could be far- 
ther from the truth; one cannot conceive a greater distortion of a 
man’s characteristics than is presented by this legend. It is quite 
true, of course, that Schiller did not simply copy nature,—under- 
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standing nature, for the moment, in the ordinary sense of the 
word,—nor did he give merely a faithful reproduction of history ; 
but, then, no artist does; to produce a work of art at all, there must 
be some selection and rearrangement of facts. Quite true, one must 
not “o’erstep the modesty of nature,” one must “hold the mirror 
up to nature”; but in doing so one must “show virtue her own 
feature, scorn her own image and the very age and body of the time 
his form and pressure.” The juxtaposition of these ideas shows us 
that, at any rate, to the mind of our greatest English writer, holding 
up the mirror to nature means something far different from simply 
portraying things as they appear to the unreflecting mind; in other 
words, the conception of nature is not exhausted by regarding it as a 
mere aggregation of phenomena; we might even go further, and say 
that it is not yet exhausted when we have joined together phenomena 
by the chain of causality and have thus produced the world with 
which the scientist is concerned; it is not exhausted until we 
have added the idea of purposiveness to that of causality. 
This last idea is one which is, in some sense, made familiar 
to us by the ordinary expositions of our religion, although 
it is not often cleared of logical inconsistencies. At any rate, 
we have all of us heard of the realisation of God’s purposes in 
this world; we have been taught to believe that there is ‘“ one far-off 
Divine event, to which the whole creation moves”; we have been 
taught to believe that things are not simply what they seem but that 
the whole of nature is the instrument for the realisation of Divine 
ends, whether we believe these ends to be scrutable to human reason 
or not. Whatever we may believe on this last point, and wherever 
we may draw the line that indicates the bounds of human compre- 
hension, we at least believe in some sort of identification of the moral 
law with Divine ends. We have not fully defined nature until we 
have seen in it all these elements. So that to hold the mirror up to 
nature is not simply to image the brooks and flowers and wooded 
hills and fertile plains and all the pleasing varieties of creation by 
which we are surrounded; these images must be so connected as to 
portray the hidden meaning of things; only so can we speak of show- 
ing virtue her own feature and scorn her own image. But the whole 
of nature cannot be grasped by human intelligence in its present state ; 
to illustrate the workings of moral laws just a small section only of 
the whole can be taken by the poet. This is the way in which 
Schiller conceives of his mission. “ The nature of the drama does 
not suffer the finger of chance or of immediate Providence. Higher 
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spirits see the delicate threads of an action running through the whole 
extent of the universe, attached, perhaps, to the most distant limits 
of past and future—where man sees nothing but the action itself, 
hovering unconnected in space. But the artist chooses his means for 
short-sighted humanity, whom he would instruct, not for the all- 
seeing Omnipotent from whom he learns.” Thus, like Shakespeare, 
whom he consciously adopted as his model, Schiller portrays things 
in the only way in which they can become intelligible to us—in rela- 
tion to the idea. 

There is certainly in all this nothing visionary; in fact, we shall 
find that Schiller reasons throughout with most consistent logic. Nor 
do we find, if we glance at the range of his interests, that he turned 
his back on the world in which he lived. For some years in the Mili- 
tary Academy his main study was law, into which he was forced by 
the command of the Duke of Wurtemberg; he found it a most tedi- 
ous subject and was usually somewhere near the bottom of his class. 
To one of his temperament law cannot, in the best circumstances, be 
a fascinating pursuit, but, at that time it was rendered still less in- 
viting, since it consisted chiefly in committing to memory particular 
cases which were not subsumed under general principles; failure to 
remember a detail was rigorously punished. We are not surprised, 
therefore, at Schiller’s rejoicing when he found an opportunity to 
leave this branch of learning. As soon as the faculty of medicine 
was established, Schiller, probably in view of his ill-success in law, 
obtained permission from the Duke to enroll himself among its mem- 
bers. For four vears he studied medicine and distinguished himself 
by the progress he made, two dissertations he wrote on medical topics 
attest his knowledge of the subject; the “ philosophy of physiology ” 
and a treatise, “On the connection between the animal and spiritual 
nature of man.’ On leaving the Academy, he practiced for a time 
the profession for which his training naturally qualified him; he be- 
came a regimental surgeon. After abandoning this position, in the 
dramatic manner already alluded to, he was for some time theatrical 
poet in Mannheim, which then possessed one of the most important 
theatres in Germany; his work here brought him into contact with 
the practical management of the stage. When he took up an acade- 
mic position, at the age of thirty, it was as professor of history in 
the University of Jena—this, too, an occupation which necessitated a 
close scrutiny of reality. His historical works, the Secession of the 
Netherlands from Spain, and the history of the Thirty Years’ War, 
reveal a clear insight into political situations. His studies in history 
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furnished him with the material for almost all his laterdramaticworks ;. 


in them he does not even take as much liberty with facts as is univer- 
sally conceded to a poet. His Wallenstein gives a more faithful pic- 
ture of the circumstances prevailing at the time of the Thirty Years’ 
War than any historical work then published. His manipulation of 
political dialogue in his dramatic works has rarely been surpassed. 
Of course, he did not simply reproduce history; what has been al- 
ready said concerning holding the mirror up to nature finds its 
truest application when we are dealing with human nature as re- 
vealed in history. The study of history and insight into its real 
meaning furnish concrete instances of the operation of moral laws; 
to show such operation is necessary to every genuine work of art. 

So much suffices to show in what close contact with reality 
Schiller maintained himself; he was quite aware, that, like fabled 
Antaeus, he was only unassailable so long as he retained contact with 
mother earth. Nor did he close his eyes to the great event of his 
time, the French Revolution. It is interesting to note, by the way, 
that he was an honorary citizen of the French Republic on account 
of his warm advocacy of the cause of liberty in his first dramas. It 
was even his intention to take an active part in the political struggle 
as a publicist—fortunately he did not do so. He was disgusted at 
the brutishness the mob revealed when customary restraints were 
removed; he realised how far the character of men was from being 
morally free, and the distance separating men from moral freedom 
will always measure the restraints which must be imposed on poli- 
tical freedom if this is not to degenerate into license. He therefore 
applied himself to the investigation; how can the character of men 
be improved and made to approach nearer and nearer to the ideal of 
moral freedom? This investigation underlies his main contribution 
to philosophic thought: “ Letters on the aesthetic education of man.” 
The French Revolution, therefore, forms the background to his 
speculations, though he nowhere treats of it directly. 

It must, nevertheless, be admitted that Schiller, disgusted at the 
turn things had taken in France, and bitterly disappointed, since his 
expectations of the Revolution had been so high, did, like many of 
the best spirits of his time, occasionally seek refuge in a bygone state 
of society; he fancied he saw the realisation of his ideals in the 
Greece of classical antiquity. Holderlin, whose extreme sensitive- 
ness made him unable to grapple with the harshnesses of his own 
day, and whose yearning for the paradise of the Hellenic world is 
expressed in a number of exquisite poems, is the most notable in- 
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stance of—and, in view of his sad end, we may say, victim to—this 
fatal tendency. Schiller was far to ovigorous a temperament ever to 
succumb to the fate of Holderlin, but his pessimism does find occa- 
sional expression : 


In des Herzens heilig stille Raume 

Musst du fliehen aus des Lebens Drang; 
Freiheit ist nur in dem Reich der Traume, 
Und das Schone bluht nur im Gesang. 


Schiller is the poet of ideas; he keeps in as close contact with 
reality as a poet must do, and indeed, in his greater works, draws 
from events which actually happened—it is, however, the idea that 
most concerns him. Some people condemn such reflective poetry; 
yet we can as a rule find sufficient unanimity to admit the poetic 
worth of, say, “ The Ode on the Intimations of Immortality,’ “ In 
Memoriam,” which surely are poems of ideas—it would seem to de- 
pend on the greatness of the poet whether he is successful in this 
line or not. Schiller, himself, has shown how such reflective poetry 
is pre-eminently characteristic of our own time, his essay on naive 
and sentimental poetry concerns itself with this demonstration. The 
range of subjects he deals with is not really extensive, a fact of 
which he is fully conscious himself. To Goethe he writes: ‘“ Do not 
expect of me any great material wealth of ideas; this I find in you. 
My endeavour is out of little to make much, and if once you come 
to know my poverty in what is called acquired knowledge you will 
perchance find that I have succeeded. As the circle of my ideas is 
smaller, I go through it all the quicker and oftener and can for that 
very reason make better use of my capital and produce, by varying 
the form, a manifold which is lacking to the content. You endeavour 
to simplify your great wealth of ideas, I seek to vary my small pos- 
sessions. You have a kingdom to rule, I have only a somewhat large 
family of ideas which it is my whole striving to enlarge into a little 
world.” Intensity then, not extensity, characterises Schiller. 

The ideas which he does seek to exemplify and which recur 
again and again in his works are those associated particularly with 
the critical philosophy of Kant. He maintains the opposition of mat- 
ter and mind, although at times he seems to foreshadow a unity 
which transcends this opposition. There are the two realms of nature 
and spirit. The former is governed by immutable laws; the latter is 
the peculiar sphere of freedom. What is presented to us in percep- 
tion is a succession of individual objects; in order that what we 
understand as experience may result, perceptions must be related to 
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one another in one space and one time according to fixed laws. 
These laws, however, are not presented, they are the product of the 
spontaneous operation of our understanding; it is by means of these 
laws that we have any such thing as intelligible experience; in other 
words, it is mind that furnishes the laws that co-ordinate and relate 
the phenomena presented to us. In this sense nature is the product 
of mind, since, without the peculiar functions of mind, what we now 
know as nature would be meaningless chaos—perhaps not even that. 


By the possession of mind, however, man is removed from the con- 


ditioned state in which everything else in nature exists ; mind imposes 
its own laws on nature; itself is, therefore, in a sense, free. It is the 
possession of this freedom which enables man to place himself in 
the service of duty. Of man we can say he ought to do this, he 
ought not to do that, and we cannot say the same of any purely natu- 
ral object. Now, what a man ought to do is determined solely by 
the moral law; no considerations of expediency, no material interests 
whatever, have anything to do with duty; the abstract principle of 
morality alone commands man what to do and what not to do. Up 
to this point Schiller is in substantial agreement with the founder 
of the critical philosophy; but here a divergence begins. Both are 
agreed that there is incessant warfare between the natural and 
spiritual elements in man, 


Zwischen Sinnengltick und Seelenfrieden 
Bleibt dem Menschen nur die bittere Wahl, 


but Kant asserts that the precepts of the moral law are always in- 
dependent of inclination, the moral law is always “a rod to check 
the erring and reprove ”; Schiller, on the other hand, strives after an 
identification of duty and inclination, he prizes “ precepts over dig- 
nified, denial and restraint, no farther than they breed a second 
Will more wise.” His idea of duty may be expressed in the lines 
of Wordsworth: 


Stern Lawgiver! yet thou dost wear 
The Godhead’s most benignant grace; 
Nor know we anything so fair 

As is the smile upon thy face: 

Flowers laugh before thee on their beds 
And fragrance in thy footing treads. 


The ideal of moral freedom finds a correspondingly different 
expression in the two men; with Kant it is that state of the individual 
in which he is able to determine his conduct solely by the moral 
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law; with Schiller it is that state in which all conflict between duty 
and inclination has ceased, so that the two become identical. 


Nehmt die Gottheit auf in euren Willen, 
Und sie steigt von ihrem Weltenthron. 

Des Gesetzes strenge Fessel bindet 

Nur den Sklavensinn, der es verschmaht ; 
Mit des Menschen Widerstand verschwindet 
Auch des Gottes Majestat. 


Thus the goal of human endeavour is the attainment of this per- 
fect harmony. Now, it is the duty as well as the privilege of art, 
whose nature is at once spiritual and physical, to forward men in 
their advance towards this goal. With this dignity art is always in- 
vested in Schiller’s conception of it. Like any movement from lower 
to higher, this towards human perfection cannot be without a strug- 
gle. Schiller never tires of insisting on the necessity of arming for 
the battle. His is a philosophy of strenuous endeavour, not of luxu- 
rious ease and of regret for a glorious past. His own life is a bril- 
liant vindication of his teaching. Sustained by his faith in the 
sublime idealism he preached, his life was one untiring struggle to 
attain the ideal he erected, and he succeeded to a degree rarely 
equalled in human history. His personality and his teaching have 
been an inspiration to millions who have succeeded him. Ever since 
the Reformation Christianity has been a pure source of idealism, 
from which humanity has taken heart when gross materialism threat- 
ened to stifle every noble impulse; of the forces which have worked 
to reveal in a clearer light the essential contribution of that doctrine 
to the civilisation of humanity, one of the most powerful, beyond 
question, was the life and work of Schiller. 

I will conclude this article by quoting a few lines from the 
warmest appreciation ever accorded to the genius of Schiller— 
Goethe’s Epilogue to the Song of the Bell: 


Denn er war unser! Mag das stolze Wort 

Den lauten Schmerz gewaltig tibert6nen! 

Er mochte sich bei uns im sichern Port 
Noch wildem Sturm zum Dauernden gewohnen. 
Indessen schritt sein Geist gewaltig fort 

Ins Ewige des Wahren, Guten, Schonen, 

Und hinter ihm in wesenlosem Scheine 

Lag, was uns Alle bandigt, das Gemeine. 


Ba W. Parcuerr. 
Queen’s University. 











THE POSITION OF THE MEDICAL FACULTY 
IN THE REORGANIZED UNIVERSITY. 


—_——__— 


N the January issue of Queen’s Quarterly Dean Cappon comments 
upon the anomalous relation of the Medical Faculty to the Uni- 
versity at the present time. All the statements made are perfectly 
correct, though some of them should be amplified, in justice to those 
responsible for the conditions and in explanation of what may seem 
to be a very remarkable agreement. Whatever the relationship may 
be called it has served to organize an enthusiastic and harmonious 
Faculty and to bring the Medical School into a high degree of effi- 
ciency, quite up to the requirements of rapidly developing medical 
science. However, there are certain features of the present consti- 
tution or agreement which tend to interfere with the continued pro- 
gress of the school. In any reorganization of the University the 
position of the Faculty must be fully considered, though it can only 
be altered by the consent of the Faculty itself. 

When the Faculty was organized in 1853 it was simply a Fac- 
ulty of the University, appointed, controlled, and financed by the 
Board of Trustees. In 1866 the Board decided to discontinue the 
Faculty of Medicine, but the gentlemen composing the Faculty ap- 
plied for and received the charter of the Royal College of Physicians 
and Surgeons. So the Faculty became a proprietary medical school, 
owned and operated for the benefit of the corporators. For fourteen 
years the school existed in premises at some distance from the Uni- 
versity, and was probably as efficient as other medical schools of that 
‘period, for no equipment was needed other than a dissecting room 
and a few class rooms. In 1880 Principal Grant invited the Faculty 
to reoccupy the medical building on the University grounds, and there 
for twelve years it continued under the charter of the Royal College. 
During this period, 1880 to 1892, there was an improvement, due 
partly to the influence of the closer University relations, partly to the 
enthusiasm of a few younger members of the staff. At this period, 
too, there was a rapid advance in medical science, for it was the 
period of greatest activity of Lister and Pasteur, and all educational 
cetitres were stimulated by their work. 

In 1892 Principal Grant invited the Faculty to become a Faculty 
of the University upon such terms as might be agreed upon between 
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the University board of Trustees and the Faculty of the Royal Col- 
lege as a body. Asa result of the negotiations, the Faculty of Medi- 
cine was crtated under a constitution adopted by the Board of Trus- 
tees. The Faculty retained a semi-independence, both as to appoint- 
ments and as to finances. On the one hand the medical men were 
unwilling to surrender entire control, and on the other hand the 
University Board was not ready to assume the financial responsibility. 
The event has demonstrated that the University might have paid fixed 
salaries to all medical professors from the revenue of the school with- 
out calling upon other resources; but, of course, the element of re- 
sponsibility has been an incentive to the Faculty to bring the school 
to the degree of efficiency which makes it attractive to students. It 
is also very doubtful whether control by a non-medical board would 
have permitted the progress and expansion which has taken place. 
The clinical professors have still a proprietary interest in the school, 
but their administration has been characterized by a generosity un- 
equalled in the records of the University. 

Appointments and finances,—these are the two matters of vital 
interest to the Faculty. As to appointments, Clause 11 of the present 
Constitution reads as follows :— 


“As regards appointments to the Medical Faculty and 
changes and dismissals, the Board of Trustees shall act on 
the recommendation of a joint committee consisting, on one 
part, of the Dean and four members elected by the Medical 
Faculty, and, on the other part, of five members of the Uni- 
versity Council, elected by the Council, and also of the Prin- 
cipal, who shall be Chairman ex-officio.” 


This provides for proper representation of the opinion of the 
Faculty in regard to appointments, changes and dismissals. The 
opinion of the Faculty has always prevailed even in a matter where 
the Board of Trustees was free to act independently. The constitu- 
tion says, Clause 4: “ The Trustees shall appoint from among the 
Medical Faculty a Dean.” In 1903, when a Dean was to be ap- 
pointed, the Board declined to act until the opinion of the Faculty 
was fully expressed. On the other hand, where the Faculty expressed’ 
an opinion that changes should be made in a certain department, the 
joint committee and the Board would not take the initiative, but by 
neglect of action left the unpleasant task to the Faculty itself. The 
plan has, however, been a very useful one and may be properly con- 
tinued in the future. Indeed, some plan for consulting the Faculties: 
in regard to appointments might have a general application through-- 
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out the University. At any rate, in medicine we believe it essential 
that the appointments should not be entrusted to the Principal and 
Trustees alone. The administration of a university is more or less 
autocratic. The Principal has great power which, in Queen’s, has 
been liberally employed to the advantage of the University. But the 
Principal of the future will be more of a business administrator and 
less a minister of education, and he is unlikely to retain control over 
appointments. The Board of Trustees, composed of business and 
professional men, are fully qualified to determine the management of 
funds, the distribution of income, the conservation and increase of 
resources, and the broad questions of general policy. It is inevitable 
that many of them will have inadequate ideas of scholarship, and will 
be unable to estimate the needs, methods and possibilities of the 
varied departments. Of course, they are and will be guided more or 
less by advice, but this is too often gathered fortuitously. The best 
advice and the best nominations will come from the Faculty in- 
terested. 

As to financial control, it may be said at once that any proposal 
from the University to assume full control must provide for fixed 
salaries for clinical as well as other professors, and also for repre- 
sentation of the Faculty on a finance committee to deal with main- 
tenance and general expenses. 

As part of the agreement of 1892, the University took over the 
department of Physiology and Histology. The fees for these classes 
were to be paid over to the University and in return a professor was 
appointed to give his whole time to these subjects and Biology. The 
Board of Trustees did not hesitate to do this because endowment was 
about to be provided for the chair of Biology. From that time to 
the present the fees have been ample for the support of the depart- 
ment, and the endowment fund has never been called upon. 

Chemistry was also a department of the University and the class 
fees from this source were paid over first to the University and later 
to the School of Mines when it was established. The fees here also, 
coming from medical students, amounted to a large sum. In 1898 
the Faculty sought and secured better terms for the teaching of 
Chemistry, and more recently further concessions were made. 

“Fees for all other classes of the Medical Faculty shall 
be divided into two parts: one part, consisting of two-thirds 
of the amount, shall be used to pay the salaries of the Teach- 
ing Staff; the other part, consisting of one-third, shall be 
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used to pay the general expenses of the Medical Faculty, 
including the due maintenance of the building and appliances 
and necessary equipment.’—Constitution, Clause 9. 

This has been a satisfactory division of the fees,—at least, it 
has proved a reasonable sum for expenses and equipment. At the 
present moment the buildings and equipment are in excellent con- 
dition. 

The most objectionable clause of the constitution of 1892 was 
that giving the Faculty power to determine the salaries to be paid. 
There seemed to be no alternative. Those who-gave full time to 
teaching, and the juniors,—demonstrators and lecturers,—were paid 
fixed salaries; the balance was divided on a percentage basis among 
the professional men, amount of work and length of service being 
considered in the apportionment. Gradually dissatisfaction arose 
among the younger men because advance of salary came slowly or 
not at all. Under pressure of this discontent the constitution was 
amended in 1903 so as to provide for a court of appeal outside of 
the Faculty. The Court consists of the Chancellor or his Assessor, 
the Principal, the Dean of the Faculty, and two members of the 
Finance Committee of the Board of Trustees. Changes in the scale 
of salaries must have the approval of the court, and any member of 


the teaching staff has the right of appeal. So far the functions of 


the court have been purely formal, but the writer believes it serves 
its purpose admirably. Salaries should be fixed by an independent 
board, but so long as the professional gentlemen are forced to take 
what is left they must be allowed to determine, within certain bounds, 
what that amount is to be. 

The men who now constitute the Faculty have been broadminded 
and generous, and even self-sacrificing, in their efforts to bring the 


school into its present position. There has not always been generous: 


and sympathetic treatment by the endowed and government-supported 
sections of the University, but concessions have been made and these 
are appreciated. The Faculty will not stand in the way of the re- 
organization which the general progress requires, but will be found 
willing to take its place, with the other Faculties, on equal terms and 
with equal rights and privileges. 
J. C. CoNNELL. 
Queen’s University, 
Medical Faculty. 
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RELIGION IN THE EARLY ROMAN EMPIRE.* 


HOSE who are acquainted with Mr. Glover’s former books 
know that in any work from his pen they may expect fine 
scholarship and that sort of originality which comes from an inde- 
pendent examination of the sources and from a determination to 
keep his eye fastened upon the object. As we read his graphic pages 
we seem to be introduced to the personal life of the men of whom he 
writes very much as we should have known them had we been their 
contemporaries, or rather, very much as they would appear to us with 
our wider experience were we suddenly transported back into the 
early Christian centuries. In this way we make the intimate ac- 
quaintance of Cicero, Horace, Virgil, and Plutarch; of Seneca, Mar- 
cus Aurelius and Epictetus; of Jesus and his friends; of Justin, 
Clement of Alexandria, and Tertullian; and we seem to be able to 
form a fairly accurate idea of what manner of men they were and 
what was characteristic of their conception of life. None of these 
studies is without interest, but for ourselves we value most highly the 
sympathetic pictures of the historic Jesus and of Tertullian. The 
aims of the writer, as he tells us himself, have been “to see the 
Founder of the Christian movement and some of his followers as 
they appeared among their contemporaries; to represent Christian 
and pagan with equal goodwill and equal honesty, and in one per- 
spective ; to recapture something of the colour and movement of life, 
using imagination to interpret the data, and controlling it by them; 
to follow the conflict of ideals, not in the abstract, but as they show 
themselves in character and personality ; and in this way to discover 
where lay the living force that changed the thoughts and lives of 
men, and what it was.” In seeking to attain these objects, Mr. 
Glover has perhaps been most successful in the first three; in pre- 
senting the “ conflict of ideals ”’ he does not always give one the idea 
that he has entirely freed himself from certain religious preposses- 
sions, though he shows himself to be familiar with the results of 
biblical scholarship and of modern speculation. In what follows we 








*The Conflict of Religions in the Early Roman Empire. By T. R. Glover, 
Fellow and Classical Teacher of St. John’s College, Cambridge. London: 
Methuen & Co. 1909. 
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shall attempt to give some idea of the wealth of material to be found 
in the book, as far as possible, in the words of the author. 

After the death of Julius Caesar, Augustus attempted to re- 
store men’s dead or decaying belief in the gods, old and new, by 
building temples and assuming himself the office of Pontifex Maxi- 
mus; and Horace, in the odes that he wrote to further the designs 
of the emperor, traces Rome’s misfortune to the “ unreined license ”’ 
of the day and the decline of religion. In truth, it is hard to suppose 
that there has ever been an age less interested in religion. Cicero 
wrote or compiled a book, “On the Nature of the Gods,” but Mr. 
Glover, perhaps interpreting a mood as a settled conviction, thinks 
that it is doubtful if he really believed in any higher power at all, 
or had any faith in a future life. It is true there was still a great 
deal of vague religious feeling among the educated and partly edu- 
cated classes, but this did not prevent the country people from the 
crudest superstitions. ‘We have in Roman society a political life 
of a highly developed type, which has run through a long course of 
evolution and is now degenerating; we have a literature based upon 
that of Greece and implying a good deal of philosophy and of intel- 
lectual freedom; and, side by side with all this, a religious atmosphere 
in which the grossest and most primitive of savage conceptions and 
usages thrive in the neighbourhood of a scepticism as cool and de- 
tached as that of Horace” (p. 18). Naturally, it was a time of great 
unrest. Lucretius was oppressed by the horrible weight of a world 
in which religion only added to the distraction of men’s minds by 
the incalculable caprices of a myriad of divine or demoniac beings, 
and he therefore seeks for peace in the passionless reign of me- 
chanical law. Virgil, indeed, with his love of his native land and 
his insight into the beauty, the charm and the romance of Italy, had 
religious experience of a kind that will be best appreciated in our day 
by comparison with Wordsworth’s “ Lines composed a few miles 
above Tintern Abbey.” The whole story of Aeneas is an utter- 
ance of man’s craving for God, of the sense of man’s incompleteness 
without a divine complement. 

For perhaps eighty years of the first century nothing could be 
more appropriate than Tacitus’ description of the period as “ rich in 
disasters, gloomy with wars, rent with seditions, nay, savage in its 
hours of peace.” This was the outcome after a hundred years from 
Augustus’ ‘ restoration’ of the Republic and religion. In these cir- 
cumstances men fell back upon Stoicism, which in the idea of a 
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ment of divinity, an entity self-conscious and individual, and a 
member of a divine system. This philosophy was congenial to the 
heroism of the Roman, and as a matter of fact it inspired nearly all 
the great characters of the early Roman Empire. It is best repre- 
sented by Seneca, the Roman statesman, and Epictetus, the emanci- 
pated slave. But Seneca was essentially a rhetorician and a man of 
easy good nature, not incapable of flattering the freedman of 
Claudius, and writing the explanatory letter explaining away the 
murder by Nero of Britannicus. At the same time he displayed a 
certain gentleness and sympathy for others that is akin to Christian 
feeling; and it is to his credit that he was free from all delusions 
as to the gods of popular belief. Mr. Glover brings Epictetus vividly 
before us—lame, neat and poor, with his high moral sense, his bursts 
of eloquence, his shrewdness, his abrupt turns of speech, his apos- 
trophes, and, it may be added, his low-pulsed, half-cynical views of 
life. Stoicism failed to capture its own generation. It cut the indi- 
vidual off from the world. To be godlike, a man had to suppress his 
affections, just as he suppressed his own sensations of pain or hunger. 
And Stoicism erred in assuming that a man could by his own will 
suppress his passions. ‘So far as such things can be, it is estab- 
lished by the witness of every religious mind that, whether the feel- 
ing is just or not, the feeling is invincible that the will is inadequate 
and that religion begins only when the Stoic’s ideal of saving oneself 
by one’s own resolve and effort is finally abandoned” (p. 67). Stoi- 
cism as a system did not capture the ancient world, and hence we 
find it followed by a conservative reaction, of which genial, garru- 
lous, moral and sensible Plutarch is the spokesman. Mr. Glover 
shows almost an excessive sympathy for this somewhat shallow re- 
presentative of common sense, who, as he rightly declares, is not 
properly a philosopher at all, much as the statement would have 
astonished him; indeed, it is a prostitution of the term to apply it to 
a writer who shirked all serious enquiry into the basis of his beliefs, 
and used the writings of the great philosophers merely as a store- 
house from which to draw “high thoughts” that he could turn to 
practical edification. 

So far, Mr. Glover has dealt with Pagan thinkers, and, though 
he does not expressly say so, he allows his readers to infer that the 
old religion was dead and the substitutes for it inadequate. Now he 
proceeds to paint for us the protagonists of Christianity, beginning 
with the Founder. It is impossible to read the chapter on “ Jesus of 
Nazareth,” without being impressed with the writer’s candour, 
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scholarship and graphic power. Availing himself of the results of 
historical criticism, he presents us with a picture of the historic Jesus, 
as distinguished from the Christ of the Church. What is especially 
striking in his characterisation is the way in which he insists upon 
the humour of Jesus, which, as he well says, in its highest form is 
the sign of a mind at peace with itself, for which the contrasts and 
contradictions of life have ceased to jar, though they have not ceased 
to be. “Is it not humour that saw the Pharisee earnestly rinsing, 
rubbing and polishing the outside of his cup, forgetful of the fact 
that he drank from the inside? That saw the simple-minded taking 
their baskets to gather the grape-harvest from bramble-bushes? That 
pleaded with a nation, already gaining a name for being sordid, not 
to cast pearls before swine, and to forsake caring for the morrow, 
because such care was the mark of the Gentile world—the distin- 
guishing sign between Gentile and Jew? That told the men he knew 
so well—men bred in a rough world—to “turn the other cheek,’— 
to yield the cloak to him who took the coat, not in irony, but with 
the brotherly feeling that ‘his necessity is greater than mine ’—to go 
when ‘commandeered’ not the required mile, making an enemy by 
sourness of face, but to go two—‘ two additional,’ the Syriac version 


says—and so soften the man and make him a friend?” (pp. 118- . 


119). Jesus found in the life and love of the home the truest pic- 
ture of the divine life. His knowledge of the national literature im- 
plies a home of piety, where God was in all their thoughts. “ One 
of the Aramaic words,which the Church cheriched from the first as the 
ipsissima verba of Jesus, was Abba. It was what Mary had taught him 
as a baby to call Joseph. The fact that in manhood he gave to God 
the name that in his childhood he had given to Joseph, surely throws 
some light upon the homelife” (p. 121). Jesus had always a pecu- 
liar tenderness for children. ‘ Probably the child’s habit of taking 
nothing for granted—except the love that is all about it—is what 
Jesus missed most in grown men. Every idealist and every poet is 
a child from beginning to end—and something of this sort is the 
mark of the school of Jesus” (p. 122). Mr. Glover dwells upon the 
familiarity of Jesus with the sights and sounds of the farm, and upon 
the influence of wild nature, which he knew and loved. Jesus has 
the strongest instinct for reality and truth, and it is this that explains 
the strong words in which he condemns the Pharisees. For him the 
“ flabby-minded ” (it is Mr. Glover’s term) is not at home in the 
Kingdom of God; the unjust steward was a knave, but he was in 
earnest, and so was the questionably honest man who found treasure 


ina field” (p. 125). Jesus was not fettered to the letter of the Old @ 
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Testament; he grasped the mind of the writer and went straight to 
the root of the matter, regardless of authority and tradition. ‘“ Sum- 
ming up what we have so far reached, we may remark the broad con- 
trast between the attitude of Jesus to human life and the views of 
the world around him. A simple home with an atmosphere of love 
and truth and intelligence, where life was not lost sight of in its re- 
finements, where ordinary needs and common duties were the daily 
facts, where God was a constant and friendly presence—this was the 
early environment. Later on it was the carpenter’s bench, the fisher- 
man’s boat, wind on the mountain and storm on the lake, leaven in 
the meal and wheat in the field. Everywhere his life is rooted in the 
normal and the natural, and everywhere he finds God filling the mean- 
est detail of man’s life with glory and revelation” (p. 130). With 
these words we take a reluctant leave of this fascinating chapter, 
which we should recommend every one to read with care. 

It must not, however, be supposed that Christianity is based 
simply on the account of the life of Jesus: it consists in the spirit 
of Christ which is new born every day over again in the hearts of 
believers. These came from every race of mankind,—Jew, Greek, 
Roman, Syrian and Phrygian,—and made it impossible for the 
Church to be anything but universal. The Jew brought to the com- 
mon Christian stock the conception of Sin, but at the difficult moment 
of transition, when Christian ideas passed from the Jewish to the 
Gentile world, there were Jews of the Hellenistic type ready to 
mediate the change. It was the Greek who secured the triumph of 
Christianity, by securing that it should be universal. “ Some opinions 
the Church decisively rejected—Christians would have nothing to 
do with a Jesus who was an emanation from an absolute and incon- 
ceivable Being . . . . nor would they tolerate the notion of a 
phantom-Jesus crucified in show, while the divine Christ was far 
away” (p. 154). But the Church accepted and blended two theories, 
which do not necessarily belong to each other—the Christology of 
Paul and the Logos doctrine of the Alexandrian theologians. Mr. 
Glover does not regard either the conception of the Messiah or the 
conception of the Logos as adequate for our age. “ We have really 
at present no terms in which to express what we feel to be the per- 
manent significance of Jesus, and the old expressions may repel us 
until we realize, first, that they are not of the original essence of the 
Gospel, and second, that they represent the best language which 
Greek and Jew could find for a conviction which we share—that 
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Jesus of Nazareth does stand in the centre of human history, that he 
has brought God and man into a new relation, that he is the per- 
sonal concern of everyone of us, and that there is more in him than 
we have yet accounted for” (p. 157). 

Through the influence of St. Paul there arose, throughout Asia 
Minor and in the Balkan provinces, Christians of a new type—Gen- 
tile in mind and tradition, and in Christian life no less Gentile. 
Naturally the unbelieving Jews passionately resisted this new faith, 


which meant the surrender of their national ideals, and, as it seemed © 


to them, the acceptance of a “second God” —and such a God! 
“ Sir,’ said Trypho, “these scriptures compel us to expect one 
glorious and great, who receives from ‘the Ancient of Days’ the 
“eternal Kingdom’ as ‘Son of Man’; but this man of yours—your 
so-called Christ—was unhonoured and inglorious, so that he actually 
fell under the extreme curse that is in the law of God; for he was 
crucified.” The reply of Justin and other apologists was to appeal to 
scripture in support of two main propositions: (1) that all things 
prophesied of the Messiah were fulfilled in Jesus of Nazareth; and 
(2) that everything which befel Jesus was prophesied of the Mes- 
siah. This double thesis was sought to be established by the free use 
of allegory, and Mr. Glover gives very instructive tables in parallel 
columns of the events in the life of Jesus and the prophecies they are 
believed to fulfil. Justin’s answer to the objection ot Trypho that 
Christianity maintains a “ God beside the Creator,” is a good exam- 
ple of the unreal and factitious character of the apology. ‘“‘ When 
Moses wrote in Genesis (1, 26), And God said, ‘ Let us make man 
in our own image:after our likeenss,’ and again (3, 22), And the 
Lord God said, ‘ Behold the man is become one of us,’ why did he 
use the plural, unless there is a God beside God?’” This false 
method, as Mr. Glover says, though it hampered Christianity for cen- 
turies, has made the prophets and psalmists of Israel a permanent and 
integral part of Christian literature, secured freedom from the yoke 
of the past, and gained background and the broadening of the his- 
toric imagination. 

In the first two centuries of our era the traditional pagan re- 
ligion revived and philosophy attempted to reconcile its monotheistic 
faith with popular polytheistic practice. In the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius, men grew conscious of the change, as is evidenced from 
the writings of Marcus Aurelius himself, Lucian and Apuleius. The 
first of these writers, “the saint and exemplar of Agnosticism,” a 
man who was incapable of forming a decided opinion upon anything, 
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could not understand the Christians, with their stubborn convictions 
and enthusiasm. It is a strange irony that this man, who was called 
upon to rule an empire, could not rule even his own household. 
Lucian, again, with his eternal mockery of good men, could only 
intensify the scepticism to which the vacillations of Marcus Aurelius 
naturally led; while Sextus Empiricus attempted the impossible task 
of freeing men’s minds from mental perturbation by an accumula- 
tion of sceptical “tropes.” Nor could any permanent peace result 
from the method of Celsus, whose main purpose was the abandon- 
ment of particularism and the fusion of all parties for the general 
good. He was deeply impressed by the thought of Plato in the 
Timeus, that “the maker and father of this whole fabric it is hard 
to find, and, when one has found him, it is impossible to speak of 
him to all men.” The main faults he finds in Christianity are an 
excessive opinion of the value of the human soul and an absurd 
fancy of God’s interest in man. Celsus, as our author says, “ missed 
the real motive force of Christianity—the power of the life and per- 
sonality of Jesus” (p. 261). 

Celsus’ book is an evidence that the new faith was gaining a 
hold upon the classes of wealth and education. It was for them that 
Clement of Alexandria wrote. His debt to Philo is very great, for 
it was not only the allegoric method in general and some elaborate 
allegories that he borrowed, but the central conception in his present- 
ment of Christianity comes originally from the Jewish thinker. 
Clement had strong sympathy with the simplest view of the Chris- 
tian faith, but his wide experience of books and thinkers carried him 
beyond the ordinary thoughts of the Christian community round 
about him. He had to re-think everything and to gather it up into 
anew unity. “I know quite well,’ writes Clement, “what is said 
over and over again by some ignorantly nervous people who insist 
that we should confine ourselves to the inevitable minimum, to what 
contains the faith, and pass over what is outside and superfluous, as 
it wears us out to no purpose and occupies us with what contributes 
nothing to our end. Others say philosophy comes of evil and was 
introduced into life for the ruin of men by an evil innovator ” 
(p. 275). The Christian, it is said, must not philosophize; but how 
could they know they must not philosophize unless they philoso- 
phized? ‘‘ You cannot condemn the Greeks on the basis of mere 
statements about their opinions, without going into it with them till 
point by point you discover what they mean and understand them. 
It is the refutation based upon experience that is reliable” (p. 276). 
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Clement, therefore, has to restate the Christian position in the lan- 
guage of philosophy and to prove that the Gospel is reaffirming all 
that was best in the philosophic schools and bringing it to a higher 
point, indeed to the highest; that the Gospel is the final philosophy 
of the universe, the solution of all the problems of existence, the 
revelation of the ultimate mind of God. As Clement himself says: 
“Philosophy too was a paidagogos for the Greek world, as the Law 
was for the Hebrews, to bring them to Christ” (p. 279). Clement's 
theology, however, is “composite rather than organic—a structure 
of materials old and new, hardly fit for the open air, the wind and 
the rain. But his faith is another thing—it rests upon the living per- 
sonality of the Saviour, the love of God and the significance of the 
individual soul, and it has the stamp of such faith in all the ages— 
joy and peace in believing” (p. 303). 

Mr. Glover’s book ends with a brilliant and sympathetic study 
of Tertullian. He was the first Latin churchman, the first great 
Puritan of the West, precursor alike of Augustine and of the Refor- 
mation. Such a man cannot be brushed aside. He is “ the first man 
of genius of the Latin race to follow Jesus Christ, and to re-set his 
ideas in the language native to that race” (p. 307). “‘ In some ways 
he very much suggests Thomas Carlyle—he has the same passion, 
the same vivid imagination and keen sensibility, the same earnestness 
and the same loyalty to truth as he sees it regardless of consequence 
and compromise,—and alas! the same ‘natural faculty for being in 
a hurry,’ which Carlyle deplored, and Tertullian before him—‘ I, 
poor wretch, always sick with the fever of impatience’-—the same 
fatal gift for pungent phrase, and the same burning and indignant 
sympathy for the victim of wrong and cruelty ” (p. 311). And, in- 
deed, as in Carlyle’s case, “ the depth and tenderness of Tertullian’s 
nature have not been fully understood” (p. 314). A Roman lawyer 
inevitably speculated in the terms of Stoicism. ‘It was not the pen 
of Moses that initiated the knowledge of the Creator. . . . The 
vast majority of mankind, though they have never heard the name 
of Moses—to say nothing of his book—know the God of Moses none 
the less.” Hence his favourite argument from the testimonium anit- 
me naturaliter Christiane. Marcion condemns the God who created 
this world. But, says Tertullian, “it was Goodness that spoke the 
word ; Goodness that formed man from the clay into this consistency 
of flesh, furnished out of one material with so many qualities ; Good- 
ness that breathed into him a soul, not dead, but alive ; Goodness that 
set him over all things, to enjoy them, to rule them, even to give 
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them their names; Goodness, too, that went further and added de- 
light to man . . . and provided a helpmeet for him” (p. 317). 
Mr. Glover gives a fine analysis of Tertullian’s Apology, one of his 
greatest works, and full of his finest qualities as of his other gifts of 
dexterity and humour. He also explains Tertullian’s “ great cleav- 
age’ with the church. This stern Puritan refused to admit that the 
church was an ark, with beasts clean and beasts unclean within it. 
Tertullian will have no “unclean beasts.” Montanism, says Mr. 
Glover, “stood for what the Friends call the Inner Light, and for 
progressive revelation—or, at any rate, for something in this direc- 
tion” (p. 344). It had no clear conception of the real character 
of primitive Christianity, but it stood for righteousness, and here lay 
its fascination for Tertullian. In some of his Montanist treatises 
he declines into sarcasm, and pleads for God and righteousness in 
what Teufelsdrockh calls “the language of the devil.”. But on the 
whole “by his expression of Christian ideas in the natural language 
of Roman thought, by his insistence on the reality of the historic 
Jesus and on the inevitable consequences of human conduct, by his 
reference of all matters of life and controversy to the will of God 
as manifested in Nature, in inspiration and in experience, Tertullian 
laid Western Christendom under a great debt, never very generously 
acknowledged. . . . That the Gospel could capture such a man 
as Tertullian, and, with all his faults of mind and temper, make of 
him what it did, was a measure of its power to transform the old 
world and a prophecy of its power to hold the modern world, too, 
and to make more of it as the ideas of Jesus find fuller realization 
and verification in every generation of Christian character and ex- 
perience” (p. 347). 

In the summary of Mr. Glover’s book which has just been given, 
an attempt has been made to give some idea of the wealth of interest 
it displays. It is the method of the author to dwell as much on the 
biographical detail of the men he is dealing with as on their social, 
political and religious environment, and to give their opinions and 
prejudices on minor matters, not less than on high philosophic and 
religious topics, perhaps somewhat too much in detail. On the other 
hand, this concrete mode of treatment may be necessary to the 
author’s purpose of introducing us to the varied life and thought of 
those fateful centuries, and in any case the materials he has supplied 
for an independent judgment may be regarded as a certain compen- 
sation for the relative absence of philosophical criticism. 


Queen’s University. Joun Watson. 


BOOK REVIEW. 


(Alteslamentliche Studien I Die Komposition der Genesis II 
Die Vorgeschichte Israels von B. D. Eerdmans, ordent- 
licher Professor der Theologie in Leiden). 


EERDMANS’ ATTACK ON THE DOCUMENTARY THEORY. 


An attack upon the dominant critical position from the pen of 
a capable scholar is certain to be a matter of interest to students of 
the Old Testament, and in this case such interest is likely to be in- 
creased by the fact that this particular attack comes from Kuenen’s 
old university, and from one who was a student under the great 
champion of the documentary hypothesis. Professor Eerdmans 
tells us that after having long been “ firmly convinced” of the truth 
of the Documentary Theory, he has now been compelled to discard 
it because, as a result of personal observation, he has found a better 
way of explaining the complex literary phenomena. It is certainly 
a good thing that scholars should keep an open mind on such ques- 
tions and refuse to be bound too rigidly by any theory. The present 
danger 1s that the critical theories may become a kind of tradition 
and be accepted without sufficient examination. But the thing that 
strikes us as most remarkable is that apologists of a traditional or 
semi-traditional type should shout for joy at the appearance of such 
an attack, without considering where it leads. It needs only a superfi- 
cial glance to see that, while the method employed here differs not 
in kind but only in detail from that which is ordinarily denominated 
“critical,” the results, as a whole, are much less desirable from the 
point of view of a reasonable apologetic. 

The view held by the great body of Old Testament scholars is 
that the Pentateuch consists of four literary strata, the Elohistic, the 
Yahwistic, the Deuteronomic and the Priestly documents. It is fur- 
ther admitted that these documents are composite and that at some 
points they may overlap. The first two were put together in such a 
manner that it is difficult in many places to analyse them. The third, 
Deuteronomy, belongs to the middle period and has a character of its 
own. ‘The fourth, the so-called Priestly code, belongs to the latest 
period, while containing elements handed down from an earlier time. 
This result has been gained by a century and a half of careful work, 
and while there are in details many unsettled problems, it presents 
the view of an orderly development, in literature and theology, under 
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the influence of prophets, priests and scribes. The original impulse 
to the analysis of these documents came from the discovery of the 
systematic use of different names for God in the documents, but it 
was later assisted and confirmed by careful observations as to the 
literary character, linguistic style and theological contents of the 
different sections. 

Professor Eerdmans now attempts to show that this critical pro- 
cedure has been carried out on wrong lines and he seeks to present 
to the world a more satisfactory solution. It is not possible in the 
brief space allowed for this review to examine his contribution in 
any great detail, but a few words may be said as to the method em- 
ployed and the general character of these results. 

In the first volume he devotes 82 pages to a criticism of the 
accepted views as to the analysis of the book, and in the remaining 
13 sketches his own account of the origin and composition of Gene- 
sis. Thus he attempts first of all to break up the documents and 
scatter in different directions the parts thus gained. For example, 
some parts of the Priestly Code he places before the exile, but its 
beginning, the account of creation, Genesis I, he brings down to post- 
exilic times. In order to do this, he must attribute many of the 
chronological notes, which are a marked feature of the document, to 
later scribes. A very good comment on that part of the procedure 
has been made by Professor A. Gordon, of Montreal, who says: “In 
doing so he really reduces his ‘ redactional’ hypothesis ad absurdum. 
The introduction of such notices into a formal and systematic docu- 
ment like the critics’ P., which passes entirely over the popular 
traditions of Sarah and her fascinating beauty, is perfectly in keep- 
ing. The appearance of these elements, side by side with the older 
traditions, in a ‘ Harmony’ such as our present Hexateuch forms, 
finds anaiogies in the Arab historians, or the ‘ Diatesseron’ of 
Tatian. But that a later scribe should have inserted these notices 
‘into the body of the text, thus deliberately creating the incongruities 
which Eerdmans is candid enough to acknowledge, does appear to 
us inconceivable.” (The American Journal of Theology, 1909, page 
639). 

In his treatment of the Deluge narrative he has to admit the 
presence of two independent accounts which are substantially the 
same as those of the accepted analysis, but on account of certain 
primitive features in the “ P” account he makes it pre-exilic. That 
point has already been considered by Grunkel and others, and it is 
quite clear that the objection only holds good against a theory which 
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supposes that the Priestly writer invented or created all the material 
he used. The matter is complex, but there is surely no difficulty in 
recognising that a document belonging, as a composition, to a late 
period may contain elements which have come down from an 
earlier age. 

On every page questions of this kind are involved in the dis- 
cussion, so that it becomes necessarily extremely technical in char- 
acter and only suitable for those who are expert in the details of cri- 
ticism. We can therefore simply record our general impression that 
this effort of Professor Eerdmans is not likely to create a revolution, 
and that his method is more personal and arbitrary than that which 
prevails among those who accept the documentary theory. In many 
cases his results are the same, and where they differ they do not 
seem to the present reviewer to be more reasonable. Take, for ex- 
ample, the following passage on Genesis xxii: “The legend of the 
sacrifice of Isaac in verses 1-14 forms a connected section. The 
documentary analysis ascribes these verses to FE. But this ascription 
is not satisfactory. In verse 11 the angel of Yahweh speaks, and in 
14 Abraham names the place ‘ Yahweh provides’ and declares that 
therefore ‘ unto this day it is said in the mountain Yahweh will pro- 
vide.’ This Yahweh is ascribed to a Corrector or Redactor. It is 
peculiar that he has interfered with these two places only and has not 
changed Elohim in verses 1, 3, 8,9, 12. Verse 8 demands this change 
on account of 14 (Yahweh provides), because Abraham there says to 
Isaac Elohim will provide. Therefore this narrative will not fit into 
the J. and E. theory. It rather forces us to recognize that the legend 
uses Yahweh and Elohim at the same time.” 


So far Eerdmans agrees with the critics that the section now 
to be considered consists of the first fourteen verses of Genesis xxii, 
and that the remainder of the chapter is of a different character. 
But he differs from them in declining to call it an Elohistic story 
which has been retouched at certain points by a later editor. Those 
who accept the documentary theory do so from a great variety of 
reasons and when they have done so they find the explanation of 
later changes quite natural. To mention only one reason, the docu- 
ments that use Elohim in Genesis were, on this view, compiled by 
men who held the belief that the name Yahweh was unknown until 
the time of Moses. We cannot expect thke editors and scribes to have 
held that view or to have carried it out with the same consistency or 
with the same rigidity. 
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But now leaving criticism and turning to historical interpreta- 
tion, we may quote the closing paragraph of this passage: “‘ The 
standpoint of the legend is that of monolatry and is parallel to that 
of Amos. Amos also knows of a divine world to which the so-called 
gods (Elohim) belong and to which he ascribes the destruction of 
Sodom. But he worships only Yahweh. This harmony with the 
prophets of the eighth century surprises us so much the more be- 
cause the legend deals with child sacrifice which in the eighth cen- 
tury was offered to Yahweh. The conjecture is natural that the 
legend arose from the prophetic circle that abhorred this sacrifice. 
But the prophets of the pre-exilic time use “ Yahweh,” and we may 
expect that such an author, who would teach that Yahweh does not 
desire this sacrifice, would use this name.” 

Thus we see that Eerdmans, in his treatment of a typical story 
of Genesis, stands just as far as any of the critics from the tradi- 
tional point of view which regards the narrative as a literal account 
of events that took place generations before the time of Moses. He 
differs from the dominant view as to the arrangement of the collec- 
tion, and as to the value of the use of the names of God as a cri- 
terion of analysis, but he admits that, in the book of Genesis, there 
are collections of stories belonging to different periods, and he brings 
some of the pieces, e.g. Genesis i, down to a later time than that 
which the critics have fixed, viz., far into the post-Exilic age. All 
this shows that, whatever may be the value of his suggestions as to 
particular passages, it is absurd to appeal from “ the critics ” to him, 
as if he had discovered something more acceptable and helpful to 
the Christian apologist. 

Our impression is that Professor Eerdmans has not offered us 
anything better in the place of the regular documentary theory; in 
comparison, his critical procedure seems to be crude and arbitrary. 
He places wide apart sections which seem an account of lin- 
euistic affinities and theological points of view to belong to 
the same period, and he gathers together elements of a very 
diverse kind. He operates very largely with the idea of 
development, but he does not allow much time for growth, as he 
brings down to a late period polytheism ancestor worship and child- 
sacrifice. Even in details he uses the same kind of criteria as those 
that he discards; thus while declaring that the two different names 
for God are of no use for this purpose, he finds in the Genesis stories 
an Israel recension and a Jacob recension, he further refuses to 
acknowledge a writer who up to a certain period consistently uses 
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the name Elohim (God), but he acknowledges a writer who after a 
certain point uses steadily the new names for Abraham and Sarah. 
Our conclusion then is that while Professor Eerdmans’ opinions on 
particular points may be interesting to scholars who are working in 
the same department, his presentation, as a whole, is not likely to 
make any difference in the Old Testament situation. 

The second volume, dealing with Israel’s pre-historic period, is 
not more satisfactory ; from the account already given of his analysis 
of the documents contained in the book of Genesis it would appear 
to be difficult for him to extract much genuine history from them. In 
that respect he is in no better position than the great body of critics, 
but he tries to give back with one hand what he has taken away with 
the other. He says, “Winckler is, of course, right when he maintains 
that those tribes did not possess exact historical knowledge as we 
understand it. In this sphere ‘imagination always plays a highly 
significant role.’’’ We can sympathise with his polemic against the 
extreme Pan-Babylonians, and his attempts to prove that the Pa- 
triarchs were not originally gods, and that the patriarchal narratives 
are not mythological stories. But when he passes on to state that 
these legends are not the reflections of ethnological relations and re- 
ligious institutions of the kingly period, we are not quite so sure 
that he can prove his point. Let the reader turn back to what has 
been said about the narrative in Genesis xxii and ask, does not 
Eerdmans himself make the story to be the reflection of the pro- 
phetic thought of the kingly period? In this region each piece of 
literature must be carefully considered and, as far as possible, set in 
relationship to its own age. This is, in many cases, a matter of 
extreme difficulty, but we do not see that any good purpose is served 
when Eerdmans tries to make out that his divergence from 
“the higher critics ” is greater than it is. His criticism of the docu- 
ments is quite as radical and more reckless, so that the conservatism, 
slight as it is, which he professes in regard to the early history, rests 
upon an insecure foundation. 

W. G. Jornan, 
Queen’s University. 
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THE RECENT GENERAL ELECTION IN BRITAIN. 


The recent election in Great Britain was one of unusual interest 
and excitement. Of course, it is natural to make a remark of that 
kind about any fierce contest that has just taken place, but in this 
case we may mention, at once, a specific feature that justifies the 
statement. It was an election that was forced upon the Government 
and the country by the action of the House of Lords. Usually the 
Ministry of the day, considering all the circumstances of the case, 
decides the precise time when the appeal to the country shall be 
made. So here we have a striking fact, an uncommon feature which 
gave, to some extent, the character to the contest and which is likely 
to influence the course of political events in England for some time 
to come. After a dozen years of uncritical support given to a Con- 
servative administration, the hereditary House began again to exert 
its power of veto and during the last four years has rejected a num- 
ber of important Liberal bills; this might have gone on to the end of 
the present chapter, that is, until the term of the Parliament had 
almost expired, but when the Lords rejected the Budget which makes 
provision for the necessary expenses of the year, then they forced 
a dissolution. Any one who knows anything about the course of his- 
tory and the character that the British constitution has acquired by 
centuries of development must recognise this as a fact of first class 
importance. There were, of course, other issues, the Lords knew 
very well when they referred the Budget to the people that a general 
election cnanot be made a referendum upon one specific subject. The 
question of the status of the House of Lords was immediately raised 
and on all sides it was admitted that some reconstruction or reform 
of that body is required. The question of Tariff Reform was pushed 
to the front by those who during the last six years have been “ edu- 
cating ” the country on fiscal questions. But surely it is absurd to 
take the position adopted by some Conservative journals in England 
and by one, at least, in Toronto, that the constitutional question is 
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of slight importance. If the non-representative chamber is to con- 
trol the financial situation and have the Liberal Government at its 
mercy every year, then the constitution becomes different from what 
it has been for some generations. It is no exaggeration to say that 
was an attack on representative government; the fact that the attack 
is absent when the Conservatives are in power, the fact that Mr. 
Balfour could pass bills through the House of Lords which would be 
rejected if they came from Mr. Asquith, deos not make the case bet- 
ter, but worse. For men like Lord Milner and Mr. Balfour to talk 
about what might be done by “an arbitrary House of Commons ” 
and “a subservient majority ’’ would be regarded as absurd except 
in a meeting of violent partizans. Nowadays one expects such vio- 
lent partizanship from the Times; the teaching of some of its arti- 
cles simply amounted to the assertion that election is a reasonable 
kind of thing if you elect Conservatives. As another journal of the 
same spirit declared, if you send a majority of Liberals it is “ a»freak 
election.”” You can not argue at this time of the day against drivel 
of that kind but you may be tempted to use unparliamentary lan- 


guage. 


The result of an election is proverbially uncertain, there are 
such varied issues and so many cross currents, but in this case there 
were statements made by cool obserevrs that were fully borne out by 
the events. It was clearly seen that there was no possibility of the 
Conservatives gaining a clear majority over all opposing parties; 
though they made more gains than sanguine Liberals expected, they 
made them in the only places where it was said they could make 
them, viz., in the south of England and in the non-industrial parts 
of the community. Exceptions may be mentioned here and there, 
but they do not seriously affect the truth of this broad statement. To 
us it seems that only a real victory could have justified the Conser- 
vatives in seriously dislocating the financial arrangements, causing 
confusion and loss. It is true that the Liberal majority has been de- 
stroyed and the party crippled, but if it comes to a question of steady 
government and constructive legislation their opponents are in a still 
worse position. The present situation is not one in which any person or 
party can find great pleasure, though it possesses the sensational 
interest that springs from the fact that we cannot tell what is going 
to happen from day to day. One thing is clear, that the Lords have 
done considerable mischief, and that even so far as the Budget is 
concerned they might have been as well off in the end, from their 
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own point of view, if they had accepted it under strong protest. On 
some points there was room for difference of opinion on details of 
the finance bill, but expert opinion was given on the Conservative as 
well as the Liberal side that it was a legitimate budget. In fact, 
when replying to Mr. Ure, Mr. Balfour was drawn into a statement 
that he would have to accept it in its main features. 


The question of the existence and nature of a second chamber 
cannot be dealt with here. It is sufficient to say that, while it has 
been discussed for the last quarter of a century or more, the Lords 
have the credit of forcing it to the floor, and whether they take the 
medicine prescribed by the Liberal party or compound some for 
themselves, a real change is likely to be made soon. The present 
writer does not believe that the British nation would rush madly 
down the pathway toward destruction if the powers of men like 
Lords Lansdowne, Milner and Northcote were reduced to more 
sensible proportions. The latter gentleman, when he sent his majestic 
telegram saying that they had beaten the small Navy anti-Canadian 
party, was guilty of gross impertinence. In Ontario, at any rate, we 
know that life is possible without those monopolies, sacred and pro- 
fane, that safeguard the comfort and prosperity of our Engilsh 
brethren. 


If any one wishes to read a clear, brilliant statement of the need 
of maintaining the Navy in strength and efficiency, it can be found 
in the speech by which the famous budget was introduced. But in 
the heat of a general election, the shrieks of Lord Beresford and Mr. 
Blatchford were more in accordance with the temper of the time. 
In the real old feudal days the Lords did their duty in maintaining 
and contributing forces for the defence of the nation. In these de- 
generate days they cry out for the Dreadnoughts but refuse to pay 
the bill. The men who boast that they have voted fifteen times 
should be willing to pay a fair share of the necessary expenses and 
not increase the burden of the poor and resort to big loans that 
exhaust the credit of the country. I know quite well that this may 
be regarded as the cry of a fanatical Radical, but after reading so 
much nonsense on the other side it is a relief to express one’s feelings. 


Just one more point, the increasing interest of Canada in the 
British election was noteworthy. That was perhaps good on the 
whole, as the welfare of the motherland is of keen interest to us. 
But there may be danger of creating the impression that Canada 
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wishes to manage her own affairs and also those of England, to make 
her own tariff and also that of Britain. We know that no real states- 
man will give colour to such a thought, but unfortunately all politi- 
cians are not statesmen. Of the actual candidates in the field of 
Canadian origin the number seems to have been about equal on each 
side, so that any one fixing their attention on that point might see 
that there is division of opinion among Canadians as well as among 
Englishmen. But when telegrams are sent from Toronto in favour 
of a particular candidate, and gentlemen from that city go over to 
stump the country in favour of Protection, and when we find a Con- 
servative correspondent complaining that the English Radical jour- 
nals did not give prominence to the speech of the Prime Minister of 
Manitoba, things seem to be getting rather mixed. The fact is, if we 
are going to plunge into the turmoil of British elections, it is just as 
fair for one side as the other. It is no use whining when those who 
believe in Free Trade express their views, and saying, “Do you 
mean to say you do not want a preference?’ What we want, I hope, 
is that Britain will regulate its tariff in its own interest, in the inter- 
est of its large struggling population, that will also be best for the 
Empire. It is scarcely fair to complain of Liberals bringing Canada 
into the controversy. Mr. Chamberlain did that long ago. The only 
thing that differentiates Tariff Reform which he preached from 
the Protection that he used to denounce is this element of preference, 
this great Imperial idea. We cannot discuss the subject at length, 
but we do not believe that Canadians, as a whole, wish to increase 
the burdens of the British people. The only point now, however, is 
simply this, that if Canadians are to take part in British elections, we 
are glad that both sides are represented, so that Britain may not think 
that we are all on the side of the Protectionist revival. 


W. G. JorDANn. 
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CURBING THE COMBINES BY BOARDS OF INVESTIGATION. 


One of the significant signs of the times in Canada is the unpre- 
cedented pace with which mergers and combinations are being 
formed. Everything points to the conclusion that this is no tempor- 
ary movement; but that we must accept it as part of the inevitable 
evolutionary process in our industrial life. It has brought with it 
new dangers and problems which must be resolutely faced. In this 
connection Canadians throughout the country at large, however criti- 
cal in some respects they may have been, could not but have regarded 
with respect and satisfaction the legislation in regard to combines 
recently proposed by the Hon. Mackenzie King. It was nothing if 
not novel and progressive; and indicates a real desire on the part of 
the government to aid the people in their struggle against the con- 
tinually mounting cost of living. Before reviewing the Minister of 
Labor’s measure, it will be well to put briefly before the reader the 
various attempts previously made by the government to deal with the 
trust problem in Canada. 

Until comparatively recent times, combinations in Canada in 
restraint of trade could be prosecuted only under the common law, 
which declares unlawful any such combination as being contrary to 
public welfare. Because of conflicting interpretations of the law, and 
owing to the fact that no penalty was attached to its violation, the 
public was practically at the mercy of pools and combinations which 
restricted trade and enhanced prices. 

By the British North America Act the regulation of trade and 
commerce was expressly placed under the jurisdiction of the Federal 
parliament. All legislation, therefore, relating to combines has been 
enacted at Ottawa. The first legislation having explicitly in view the 
regulation of combinations in restraint of trade was passed in 1889. 
It was then declared unlawful for any person to conspire with any 
other person or with any transportation company— 

(a) Unduly to limit the facilities for transporting, producing, 
manufacturing, or dealing in any article of trade or commerce; or 

(b) To restrain or injure trade or commerce in relation to any 
such article; or 

(c) Unduly to prevent, limit, or lessen the manufacture or pro- 
duction of any article; or 

(d) Unduly to prevent or lessen competition in the production, 
manufacture, purchase, sale, transportation, or supply of any article 
of commerce. 
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Penalties for infringement of the law both in the shape of fines 
and imprisonment were provided for. In the Criminal Code of 1892 
a conspiracy in restraint of trade is defined as an agreement between 
two or more persons to do any unlawful act in restraint of trade. 
The purposes of a trade union were declared not to. be unlawful 
merely because they are in restraint of trade, within the meaning that 
“no prosecution shall be maintainable against any person for conspi- 
racy in refusing to work with or for any employer or workman, or 
for doing any act or for causing any act to be done for the purpose 
of a trade combination, unless such act is an offense punishable by 
statute.’ There was great difficulty in securing convictions under 
this act, because the prosecution was compelled to show that there 
was an “unlawful” conspiracy. In the Criminal Code of 1900 a 
clause was therefore substituted in which the word “unlawfully” 
was omitted, with the result that the burden of proof of innocence 
was thrown on the defendants. 


The most prominent cases that have come up under these laws 
have been in connection with the various plumbers’associations in 
Toronto and Hamilton. In the autumn of 1905 conspiracies’ re- 
sembling the famous Addystone Pipe Company case in the United 
States were unearthed, and heavy fines levied on the offenders. Pro- . 
ceedings were also instituted against the Dominion Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Guild for alleged conspiracy in restraint of trade. After pro- 
tracted delays in the courts, the case has been recently settled in 
favor of the defendants, although with the implied rebuke of the 
judge against the methods pursued. 


A very important section dealing with trusts was inserted in the 
Customs Tariff Act of 1897. It provided that— 

(a) Whenever the Governor-in-Council has reason to believe 
that with regard to any article of commerce there exists any trust, 
combination, association, or agreement of any kind among manufac- 
turers of such article, or dealers therein, to unduly enhance the price 
of any such article, or in any way to unduly promote the advantage 
of the manufacturer or dealers at the expense of the consumers, the 
Governor-in-Council may commission or empower any judge of the 
Supreme Court or Exchequer Court of Canada, or of any Superior 
Court of Canada to inquire in a summary way into and report to the 
Governor-in-Council whether such trust, combination, association, or 
agreement exists. 
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(b) The judge may compel the attendance of witnesses and ex- 
amine them under oath, and require the production of books and 
papers, and shall have other necessary powers such as are conferred 
upon him by the Governor-in-Council for the purpose of such inquiry. 

(c) If the judge reports that such trust, combination, associa- 
tion, or agreement exists, and if it appears to the Governor-in-Council 
that such disadvantage to the consumer is facilitated by the duties of 
customs imposed on a like article, when imported, then the Governor- 
in-Council shall place such article on the free list, or so reduce the 
duty on it as to give to the public the benefit of reasonable competi- 
tion in such article. 

The outstanding case under these provisions was decided in 1901 
by the Hon. Justice Taschereau of the Superior Court of Quebec. 
It was alleged by the Canada Press Association that there existed a 
combine among Canadian paper manufacturers, the effect of which 
was unduly to enhance the price of printing-paper. The judge found, 
from the evidence produced, that a combination of paper makers 
existed under the name of the Paper Makers’ Association and that 
the price of paper was unduly enhanced at the expense of consumers. 
As a result an order-in-council was passed reducing the duty on 
printing-paper from 25 per cent. to 15 per cent. ad valorem. This 
effectively broke the combine. 

Some few years later, in 1904, another trust was discovered 
which, while effectively preventing competition, could not be reached 
under existing laws. The attention of the Dominion government was 
directed to the practice followed by certain manufacturers of making 
exclusive contracts with the wholesale dealers, by which the latter 
agreed not to purchase any tobacco from rival manufacturers. These 
contracts were drawn up in favor of the American Tobacco Com- 
pany and the Empire Tobacco Company. Such a large percentage 
of the trade was in the control of the latter company that the whole- 
salers were compelled to acquiesce in the demand made upon them. 
Owing to the fact that tobacco manufacturers were obliged by law 
to hold licenses from the Department of Inland Revenue to carry on 
their business it was possible to destroy the tobacco trust by declar- 
ing their licenses forfeited. A law amending the Inland Revenue 
Act was therefore passed which declares the licenses of any manu- 
facturer or dealer forfeited where, in the opinion of the Minister of 
Inland Revenue, an attempt is made to unduly restrict trade. This 
effectually put an end to the exclusive-contract system of these to- 
bacco companies. 
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It will thus be seen that Canadian legislation, so far as it has 
gone, has proved of great service in destroying oppressive combina- 
tions in restraint of trade. Effective as this has been, however, it is 
felt that new and colossal forces operating in our industrial life re- 
quire to be controlled by a systematic scheme of government super- 
vision in the direct interests of the people. 

During the past year great mergers have been formed in Can- 
ada, a partial list of which comprises the following :— 

Authorized Stock. 
Common. Preferred7%. Bonds. 


Amalgamated Asbestos Corp’n Ltd...$ 8,125,000 $1,875,000 $15,000,000 
Black Lake Consol’d Asbestos Co., Ltd. 3,000,000: 1,000,000 1,500,000 


National Brewerres,) Lid? Wien, ana 6,000,000 4,000,000 2,500,000 
Ganaday Cement! Coy Mutdin yy ceca la 19,000,000 11,000,000 8,000,000 
Carriage \Pactories:\Ltdiiee ice Moe 2,000,000 2,000,000 1,000,000 
Canada Car and Foundry Co., Ltd..... 5,000,000 7,500,000 3,500,000 
QOuebeciRailway,) Lt A &y Peo etd 4000 OOO Wis anu 10,000,000 
‘hen Siemony Go) Leaner. OMe aa ani 500,000 SOO 00H a ire. Sane 


The} Ganadian ‘Consolidated (Felts, td 2,000000" ici ia. OU ne Weve eae 


$55,625,000 $27,875,000 $41,500,000 

The Uncompleted Merger ........... 35,000,000 8,000,000 27,500,000 
(Steel-Coal) SO 
$90,625,000 $35,875,000 $69,000,000 

This is a remarkable showing at this stage of Canada’s develop- 
ment. ‘The readiness with which foreign and British capital has been 
invested in Canadian industries indicates the confidence with which 
financiers the world over regard the immediate and future prospects 
of this country. 

It was with no inimicable feeling, presumbaly, against combina- 
tions in Canada, as such, that the Minister of Labor recently pro- 
posed further legislation dealing with them; the simple end in view 
being the safeguarding of the interests of the people. At this day and 
age it is recognized that the tendency is all towards combination and 
the elimination of useless and wasteful competition ; and the Depart- 
ment at Ottawa has no other end in view than the harmonizing of 
the interests of capital and labor. 

Briefly stated, the Minister’s bill provides for the following 
measures: When six or more persons are of the opinion that prices 
have been enhanced or competition restricted by reason of a combine 
among producers to the detriment of consumers, such persons may 
make an application to a judge for an order directing an investiga- 
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tion into such alleged combine. If after a hearing the judge is satis- 
fied that there is reasonable ground for believing that a combine 
exists which is injurious to trade or to consumers, he shall direct an 
investigation to be made by means of a Board of Investigation. 
Every Board shall consist of three members who shall be appointed 


by the Minister. Of the three members, one shall be appointed on 


the recommendation of the appellants, one on the recommendation 


of the defendants, and the third on the recommendation of the two 


members so chosen. If neither of the parties appoints a representa- 
tive within a stated time, the Minister himself shall do so. The two 
members may within seven days after their appointment recommend 
the name of a judge of any court of record as chairman; upon their 
failure to do so the Minister himself shall make the appointment. 

The Board shall expeditiously, fully and carefully enquire into 
the matters referred to it and shall make a full and detailed report 
thereon to the Minister of Labor, including a minority report, if 
necessary. The findings shall be published and sent free of charge 
to the parties concerned and to the representatives of any newspaper 
in Canada. Whenever, as a result of the investigation, it appears to 
the satisfaction of the Governor-in-Council that there exists any 
combine to unduly restrict trade at the expense of consumers, he may 
put into force the provisions of the Customs Tariff Act of 1897 
which provide for the abolition or reduction of duties upon any arti- 
cle which is in the control of a combine. Any person who is reported 
by a Board to have unduly restrained trade is made guilty of an in- 
dictable offense and is liable to a penalty of $1,000 and costs for each 
day in which he continues to offend after the expiration of ten days 
from the date of the publication of the report of the Board in The 
Canada Gazette. 

Much more that is interesting in the proposed law might be set 
forth; but space forbids. It should be noted, however, that under 
the new legislation the government bears the expenses of investiga- 
tion, which in itself is a great advance over previous practice. It 
might be questioned if a judge is by training and experience the best 
person available in the community to act as chairman of the Board; 
or whether such a position would not be better filled by an active 
business man or a trained economist. Similar experiments in the 
United States, especially in the work of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, have proved the total incapacity of judges in investi- 
gating economic problems. 
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In conclusion it may be said that the Minister is taking a long 
step forward in the right direction. The Board might well be made 
a permanent one, having supervision under the law of corporations 
in general, with especial reference to their relations with the tariff. 
These duties, together with those which are especially provided for 
in the bill, would fully occupy the best efforts of any Board that 
might be constituted; for whether we wish it or not, the large-scale 
corporation henceforth will be a permanent factor in our industrial 
life and will continue to present complex problems which must be 
solved in the interests of social welfare. 


W. W. Swanson. 
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OFFICIAL CALENDAR 


Department of Education 


BOR THE YEAR 1010. 


APR 
1. Returns by Clerks of counties, cities, etc., 
of population, to Department, due. (On 


or before Ist April), 
4. High Schools, third term, 


: and Public and 
Separate 


Schools open after Easter Holi- 


days. (Second Monday after Easter Sun- 
day). 

13 \ Ef al E z . . . . oO . 

3. Annua 4Xamination in Applied Science 
begins. (Subject to appointment). 


15. Reports On Night Schools due) (Session 
1909-1910). (Not later than the 15th Apr.) 


30. Notice by candidates for the High School 
Entrance Examination, to Inspectors, due. 
(Before 1st May). 

MAY— 


2. Toronto University Examinations in 


Law, Medicine and Agriculture 
(Subject to appointment) 


Arts, 
begin. 
4. Inspectors to report number of High School 

Entrance Candidates. 


6. Arbor Day. (list Friday in May). 

23. Empire Day. (1st school day before 24th 
May). 
Notice by candidates for 
Examinations to Faculties of Education, 
Normal and Model Schools, and Commer- 
cial Specialist Examinations to Inspectors, 
due. (Before 24th May). 

24. Victoria Day. (Tuesday). 

25. Inspectors to report number of candidates 
for Entrance Examinations to Faculties of 


the Entrance 


Education, Normal and Model Schools, 
and Commercial Specialist Examinations. 


(Not later than 25th May). 


31. Assessors to settle basis 
Union School Sections. 


JUNE— 

1. Collectors in Unorganized Townships to 
report to Sheriff uncollected rates for pre- 
vious year. (On or before Ist June). 
Assessor in Unorganized Townships to re- 
turn assessment roll. (Not later than 1st 
June). 
Public and Separate School Boards to ap- 
point representatives on the High School 
Entrance Boards of Examiners.’ (On or 
before Ist June). 
By-law to alter School boundaries or form 
Consolidated School Sections—last day of 


of taxation in 
(Before Ist June). 


passing. (Not later than Ist June. 
10. University Commencement. (Subject to 
appointment). 


15. Senior Matriculation Examination in Arts, 
Toronto University, begins. (Subject to 
appointment). 

17. Provincial Normal Schools close 
term). (Subject to appointment). 

21. Model School Entrance and Public School 
Graduation Examinations begin. 


(Second 


22. Inspectors’ report on Legislative 
due. (Not later than 22nd June). 
High School Entrance Examination begins. 
(Subject to appointment). 


grant 


bo 
NI 


. University Matriculation Examinations be- 
gin. (Subject to appointment). 


Examination Papers of the Education De- 
partment of Ontario can be ordered from The 
Carswell Company, 30 Adelaide Street East, 
Toronto. 
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QUEEN’S QUARTERLY. 








The Longest 
Double Track 
in the World 
Under One 

Management 





The Only Double Track Railway 
... Between... 
MONTREAL, TORONTO, CHICAGO and 
PRINCIPAL CANADIAN CITIES. 


Modern and Luxurious Trains. Finest Roadbed 
Cafe-Parlor and Library Cars on Day Trains. 
Unexcelled Equipment. Beautiful Scenery. 
Pullman Sleeping Cars on Night Trains. 
Attentive and Polite Employees. 

4 Express Trains between Montreal and To- 
rontc. 


“THE INTERNATIONAL LIMITED” 


Canada’s fastest and finest train. Leaves 
Montreal every day at 9.00 a.m. Running 
through Cornwall, Brockville, Kingston, Belle- 
ville, Toronto, Hamilton, London and Detroit, 
arriving at Chicago 7.42 a.m. following day. 
Direct connection for Niagara Falls and Buf- 
falo. Elegant Cafe-Parlor and Library Car on 
this train serving meals “‘a la carte,’”’ Montreal 
to Detroit. Through Pullman Sleeping Car 
Montreal to Chicago. 


Weber DAViS. 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 





| 
| 
j 


MONTREAL 
Cy Ah, [BIBILIL, GEO, W. VAUX, 
Asst. Pass. Traffic Mgr. Gen, Pass. Agent. 
MONTREAL MONTREAL 


WE OFFER 


SECURITIES 


MEETING THE REQUIREMENTS 
OF THE MOST 
DESIGNS 


CONSERVATIVE & Sgn cee 
: AA CopyYRIGHTS &c. 
y Anyone sending a sketch and Sesto pean may 
ia quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 


invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly contidential. HANNRANK on Petonta 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in tne 


DOMINION ff |_, Stietitic flmericatt. 
Sic G UR YT S a Gulation OF Aen eat acca neal Poe eae 
CORPORATION UMITED | MUNN & Co,s6rerosimey, New York 


60 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 







TRADE MARKS 
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Qu UVEEN’S Q UARTERLY. 


~ QUEEN’ S UNIVERSELY — 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE — 


The Fifty-sixth Session will open on Seba 29th, 1909s 
The University Examinations in Medicine begin April 4th, 1910. 


Se The course extends over four sessions and leads to the Degrees of M.D. and C.M. 
_ The Degree of B.A. and M.D. or of B.Sc. and M.D. can be obtained in six years. 


Practical and Clinical instruction is given in the Kingston General Hospital, L’ Hotel 
ke Dieu, and Rockwood Asylum for the Insane. 


: Exceptional advantages are afforded for the nines of Practical Anatomy in new class — 
f rooms specially adapted for the purpose. 


The laboratories are well equipped for nitcachon in Physiology, Pharmacology, His- 
- tology, Pathology and Bacteriology. The Professors in these departments devote their 
whole time to the work. 


The Calendar can be had on application. : 
DR. J..C. CONNELL, Dean. DR. A. R. B. WILLIAMSON, Secretary. 


Queen's University Text Books 


Complete stock on hand 
Correspondence solicited 


R UGLOW & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Kingston, Ont, 


Queen’ S Quarterly. 


A MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO 
SCIENCE AND LITERATURE 


Founded in 1893. Re-organized 1902 














THE QuaRTERLy was established in 1893 as a general literary 
organ for Queen’s University and its constituency. It will represent 
impartially the main departments of human activity and research, 
and its pages will always be open to Canadians who have anything 
Significant to say on questions of either permanent or passing 
interest. Its literary management will be in the hands of a general 
committee, assisted by an editorial staff of four chosen periodically 
from the said committee. : 


EDITORIAL COMMITTEE: 


PROF. JAMES CAPPON, M.A, _. PROF. JOHN WATSON, M.A., LL.D. 
PROF. N. F. DUPUIS, M.A. PROF. JOHN MARSHALL, M.A. 


Address all communications to Queen’s Quarterly, Kingston, Ont. 
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